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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
1956 


Monnay, JUNE 20, 1955. 
WITNESSES 


FRANKLIN G. FLOETE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (PROP- 
ERTIES AND INSTALLATIONS) 

ROGER W. FULLING, DIRECTOR OF CONSTRUCTION 

EDWARD J. SHERIDAN, CHIEF, PROJECT DIVISION 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

Gentlemen, as you know, the House has not yet passed the military 
public works authorization bill for fiscal year 1956, but in the interest 
of time we are going to begin the hearings on the appropriation re- 
quirements prior to the time the bill has been passed. It is true that 
the public works bill has been approved by the House Committee on 
Armed Services. We could consider that it is fairly firm, I think. 

In the interest of an earlier adjournment of Congress we are going 
to begin the hearings on the military public works. 

The object of the chairman, Mr. Cannon, I am sure, in creating this 
15-man subcommittee, was to give as many people as practical a fairly 
good look at the military picture. It is the biggest bill we handle. 
While we break into subcommittees for the details, certainly it is not 
too much to ask that 15 men know generally about the fiscal require- 
ments of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps. 

Mr. Floete, we are glad to have you before us this morning. We 
would be pleased to have a general statement in regard to your 


a 
r. Fiorete. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Manon. Will you proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Frorrr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
glad to again have the privilege of appearing before you. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Floete, for the record, tell us generally how long 
you have been in your present job and what your present job is and 
what you are doing. 

Mr. Fiorre. Well, [ am Assistant Secretary of Defense for Prop- 
erties and Installations. I came down here first in late July of 1953, 
and I believe I was sworn in about the first week in August, so I have 
been here throughout that period, 

Mr. Manon. Are you beginning to get a picture of what goes on in 
this field, fairly well ? 

Mr. Fioere. Well, yes, sir; I feel that now I know the subject mat- 
ter quite thoroughly. I have not accomplished by any means what 
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I would like to do, but I really feel that we are now in a position to 
accomplish some important things in the next 6 months. It is all laid 
out now but it has taken a lot of time to be sure we did not make wrong 
decisions, because the problems are so large and so involved. 

Mr. Manon. As you well know, they are large and complicated, 
and you have not had too much time to learn about them. You can- 
not learn this complicated Government procedure in a period of days. 

Of course, you also know it is embarrassing and humiliating to 
Members of Congress to have American citizens reproach them with 
the mistakes of the Government departments, because they feel we are 
responsible for the errors made. We have no power in the field of 
administration, yet we do have the power of the purse. We are very 
much interested in seeing these rt che’ public works dollars well 
expended. 

We wish you well in your work. You may proceed with your 
general statement. 

Mr. Frorre. This morning I will confine my remarks to the appro- 
priation bill for military construction which the Department of De- 
fense is now preparing for submission to you. The general functions 
and methods of operation of my office were outlined in my statement 
to you on February 15, 1955. Therefore, I will not refer to these in 
this statement since they can be developed in oral] discussion to the 
extent you may desire. 

H. R. 6829 was approved by the Armed Services Committee of the 
House on June 14, 1955. It would authorize construction for the Army 
in the amount of $551,105,000; for the Navy $596,140,900; for the Air 
Force $1,165,453,000; for the Joint Chiefs of Staff housing $300,000: 
for the Central Intelligence Agency $56 million, a total amount of 
$2.368,998,900. This amount is divided as follows: 

Inside continental United States_._._....__.__.__...__....-...-_-_- $1, 279, 865, 200 
Outside continental United Statesa.__.__._..__...........-....... 636, 498, 300 
Classified 375, 335, 400 
Restoration or replacement facilities damaged or destroyed 21, 000, 000 


Joint Chiefs of Staff housing 300, 000 
Central Intelligence Agency 56, 000, 000 


Total 2, 368, 998, 900 


Hearings have been completed on this bill before the Armed Services 
Subcommittee of the Senate but no final action has as yet been taken. 

It is my understanding that they hope to take action this week, in 
the Senate. 

Assuming that authorizations are finally approved by the Congress 
in approximately the amount approved by the House Armed Services 
Committee, the Department of Defense will propose appropriations 
approximately as follows: 


public works housing 


| Military Family Total 


Army $379, 082, 000 $122, 264, 000 $501, 346, 000 
Navy ae ss ; 460, 895, 000 69, 450, 000 530, 345, 000 
Air Force 1, 038, 666, 000 168, 422, 000 1, 207, 088, 000 


Subtotal 1, 878, 643, 000 | 360, 136, 000 2, 238, pe 
Loran station 1 
| 2, 250, 000 
Access roads sch i dbaaed — ; - , 250, 


Total 245, 229, 000 
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These figures are not completely exact at the moment, because the 
bill will be set up, as I understand it, this week, and there may be some 
variations; but they will be very minor. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Pardon me, but does not that Air Force figure 
for proposed oo exceed the authorization ¢ 

Mr. Fioere. Yes, it does. They have old authority which they are 
funding. 

I have divided this statement into the two broad sections, military 
ynublie works and family housing, and will discuss family housing first. 

Ve have left some charts before you which portray graphically much 
of what I am saying. 


DEPENDENT FAMILY HOUSING 


One of the most serious problems confronting our Armed Forces is 
the lack of adequate family housing for military personnel and their 
families. The lack of adequate family housing has a direct bearing on 
the manning, training, and development of combat capability, on the 
certainty that our combat forces will be fully effective for action and 
on the long-range effect on the capability to build and maintain a pro- 
fessional military force. 

In this connection, I wonder if you gentlemen have read the state- 
ment made by Gen. Curtis LeMay before the Banking Committee of 
the Senate. I think it is a very studied and careful statement of the 
effect of lack of housing upon the Strategic Air Command. He de- 
votes his entire time to SAC, but much of what he said is equally 
applicable to the other services and other commands. 

There is a total gross requirement, worldwide, for 727,000 units of 
dependent military housing. This total is based on using June 30, 
1956, projected military personnel strength of 2,859,000 and applying 
thereto the percentages of married men as developed from service 
experience. 

Those percentages are that 80 percent of the officers in the Army 
and Navy are married, and 85 percent of the officers in the Air Force. 
In each of the services 20 percent of the enlisted men are married. 

Developed on the same basis, the requirement within the continental 
United States is for 538,000 units. To meet this requirement we have 
the following units available, in the United States: 

Permanent public quarters 
Navy rentals 


Wherry units 
Public Law 765 units 


Deducting the 140,000 from the 538,000 requirements in the United 
States results in a deficit of 398,000, but from this must be deducted 
the number of privately owned dwellings which may be available. 
This is, of course, a subject on which there is a considerable difference 
of opinion. I think the services have the idea that there are not as 
many units available. We have taken a conservative approach to it 
and roughly have figured we ought to be able to get from privately 
owned homes up to between 45 and 50 percent of our requirements. 

You really never know exactly what it is until you study each 
individual installation and determine what the town in question may 
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have. But I think it is a relatively good figure, and I think it may be 
a little conservative on the side of overestimating the availability. At 
any rate, it does represent our experience over last year and also in the 
analyses that have been made from time to time of Wherry housing, 
so it does represent a pretty sound figure, I believe. Therefore the 
net deficit in the continental United States is 180,000 units, broken 
down into 53,000 for the Army, 37,000 for the Navy, and 90,000 for the 
Air Force. 

In addition to the continental United States deficit of 180,000 there 
is a similar deficit of 11,000 in the territories and possessions and 56,000 
in foreign countries. The total deficit, worldwide, is therefore 247,000 
units. 

In the foregoing calculations we have not included approximately 
79.090 Government-owned units of temporary construction. 

These would be such units as the so-called Lanham Act units, It is 
largely those. They were originally designed for emergency wartime 
use and are inadequate in many respects, including quality and size. 
They should be replaced with permanent structures as part of the long- 
range program. We are not recommending that they ought to be 
immediately abandoned, but we say we ought to look at the picture 
realizing we have 79,000 units we may use temporarily but over the 
lone pull we may have to replace. 

These 79,000 units include 54.500 in the United States, 6,500 in 
Territories and possessions, and 18,000 in foreign countries. 

A large part of that 18,000 represent housing in Germany which we 
presently occupy, but we do not know how long we can be there. 

In recent years the requirement has been augmented by the rapid 
increase in the size of our Armed Forces and the increase in marriage 
rates. Furthermore, adequate provision has not been made for replace- 
ment of deteriorated houses of wartime construction. The result is 
that the military personnel who are paid a monetary-quarters allow- 
ance are forced to compete for housing in a highly competitive and 
inflationary civilian housing market. Much of such available housing 
has been inferior and high rental rates have been prevalent. 

This does not mean that the Government has been unmindful of its 
obligation to meet this humane requirement. It has encouraged and 
assisted the civilian economy in providing housing through such sta- 
tutory devices as the Wherry Act and other laws administered by the 
Federal agencies. These programs have been of substantial help in 
alleviating the shortage but they have fallen far short of meeting the 
total needs. 

The family housing situation has grown so acute that it is impera- 
tive that a comprehensive program be inaugurated at this time. Such 
a program is needed not only as a significant morale factor, but also 
to end the costly practice of maintaining converted barracks and other 
temporary structures that have long since passed their period of useful 
economic life. It is also needed to lessen the drain upon the Treasury 
through the continued payment of quarters allowances to personnel 
who cannot be supplied with public quarters. During the past 3 fiscal 
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years the amounts of quarters allowances paid in millions of dollars 
are as follows: 





524. 1 506. 8 
383. 9 393. 3 
414.5 394. 1 


1, 322.5 1, 294.2 


That is a total of $3,750 million in 3 years in question, which, con- 
verted into housing at $13,500, would provide over 270,000 units, or 
more than our total net requirements. 

The real question that confronts us at this time is not whether the 
Federal Government should provide a comprehensive program for 
military family housing, but rather what is the best method of putting 
such a program into effect. The Department of Defense has consid- 
ered various methods, including deferred payment through annual ap- 
propriations, lease-purchase contracts, working capital funds utilizing 
unexpended balances of prior appropriations, creation of a military 
housing corporation with authority to issue bonds, and direct appro- 
priations. 

At the present time the Department of Defense is supporting the 
principles of title VIII of S. 2126 as a method which could be advan- 
tageously used as a supplement to appropriated fund housing to accel- 
erate the rate of housing construction. 

We do not regard this, however, as a substitute; it is merely a 
supplement. 

he simplest method, the quickest and the cheapest one in the lon 

run, involves the providing of public quarters through the traditiona 
use of funds directly appropriated for that purpose. That method 
avoids the costly payment of quarters allowances and is therefore self- 
liquidating within a reasonably short period of time. It also provides 
a greater control over the assignment of housing to meet operational 
requirements. The 83d Congress recognized this method in Public 
Law 765, which provided a start toward the solution of this housing 
problem. 

The Department of Defense strongly recommends the continuation 
of that method and is, accordingly, requesting appropriation for $360,- 
146,000. 

I shall not take the time to read the figures, but you will note the 
totals provide for 24,761 units, 7,790 of which come from last year’s 
program and the balance of 16,971 coming from this year’s program. 
The table is further broken down to show the units and the amount 
for each of the services. 





(The table is as follows:) 


| 
Total, fiscal Balance, Proposed, 
Military department year 1956 fiscal year fiscal year 
funding 1955 program | 1956 program 
| | 





| 
| 


Total: 
Units : liBlbspicnnicteieepneneiabthasaalaemae ania 24, 761 | 7, 790 16, 971 
Amount. .---- wee eee eecnncen-eeene----------| $360, 146,000 | $105, 152,700 | $254, 983, 300 

Army: 
Units Sse ates sinndicntedahiel “= 8, 308 | 
Amount. - bis sl a copwcwsivatacecs GARR fen. 60 

Navy: 
Units Se a sivts aetna Silas inna ae 3, 985 897 3, 088 
preiaeee} i ats cuwe _o----.------------| $69, 450, 000 | 2 $13, 264, 700 $56, 185, 300 

Air Force: | 
Units : aimee : ‘ 12, 468 4, 350 8,118 
Amount. . aa Ktidepatiaceeaciin $168, 422, 000 $57, 996, 000 $110, 426, 000 


308 | 2, 543 | 5, 765 
$33, 892,000 | 1 $88, 372) 000 











1 Includes $4,317,000 for rehabilitation of existing units. 
2 Includes $1,218,300 for rehabilitation of existing units. 

Mr. Fioere. In foreign countries, in the absence of appropriated 
funds, we have relied upon the provisions of (1) section 302 of Public 
Law 534, 82d Congress, under the so-called rental guaranty plan and 
(2) Public Law 765, 83d Congress, which authorizes $25 million for 
housing to be obtained under Public Law 480, 83d Congress, under the 
so-called surplus commodity plan. In France under the rental guar- 
anty plan 1,010 units have been constructed, 1,184 units are under 
process of construction, and a firm proposal has been received and 
accepted covering 2,498 units. The total requirement in France was 
for 7,883 units. Therefore, there remains an uncontracted balance of 
3,191 units, of which 1,996 are for the Air Force and 1,195 for the 
Army. 

The House and Senate Armed Services Committees just completed 
their approvals last week of this last 3,191 units, and the contracts 
will be requested immediately. We are quite certain that the Army 
will have no trouble with its 1,195 units, because they are located in 
more populous centers. The Air Force will have trouble, because 
many of their airbases are in relatively isolated locations where the 
towns are very small and where there is very little future value for 
the housing. 

Under the surplus commodity plan, agreements have been completed 
that will permit expenditure for housing in the following countries 


in the amounts indicated: 
Million 


That is a total of $43 million. Most of those agreements were only 
consummated within the last month or 5 weeks. We are immediately 
implementing all of them except Japan and Italy. We do not know 
just what our requirements are in Italy as yet. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Frorre. You may be interested to know that in the United 
Kingdom that contract will be let almost immediately and will supply 
approximately 1,900 units out of the 3,200 they need. That does give 
them about 60 percent of our requirements in England. 
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From the information I have been able to get, another contract 
should be signed before the end of this year that will permit us to get 
all of our housing in England constructed under this plan. 

In Spain the costs apparently are the cheapest we have of any for- 
eign country. From all the information we get housing can be con- 
structed much cheaper than in the United States, and actually cheaper 
than in other foreign countries. We have a need there for about 2,050 
units. This ought to take care of 1,000 of them and maybe more. 

These amounts should be sufficient to take care of about 60 percent 
of our present requirements in the United Kingdom, about 50 percent 
of those in Spain, and an undetermined percentage of the requirements 
in Japan and Italy. Because of the likelihood of additional agree- 
ments being consummated in the coming year, the Department of 
Defense has requested that authorization for this purpose be increased 
from $25 million to $100 million in H. R. 6829. 

That, Mr. Chairman, concludes the statement on family housing. 
Would you prefer that I go on, or do you want to discuss family 
housing ¢ 
Mr. Manon. Let us continue with your whole statement. 

Mr. Fioere. All right, sir. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR REVIEW OF CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMS 


In all construction programs, whether for authorization, appropria- 
tion or apportionment, my office has the responsibility to review and 
approve each individual line item. The authority to make such deter- 
minations has been delegated to my office by the Secretary of Defense, 
who has final responsibility in all matters within the Department of 
Defense. The Secretary of the military service concerned, has the 
right of appeal to the Secretary of Defense in any such conclusion with 
which he disagrees. 

Specifically, we are required to see that construction programs are 
properly planned by the service, carefully reviewed by all echelons, 

ully justified as to present need, in compliance with existing standards 
and criteria, economical as to type of building and location, fully jus- 
tified in the light of military requirements and properly integrated 
with the programs of the other services. 

Proper long-range planning for installations and facilities is a fun- 
damental requirement. Our office is furnishing guidance and leader- 
ship in this field. There has already been improvement in the compo- 
sition and method of presentation to the Congress of the public works 
programs. We will continue to strive for improvement in this field 
and are now implementing certain recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee on Fiscal Organization and Procedure (known as the 
Cooper committee) covering the planning and programing of military 
public works. Standard facility classes and categories and guideline 
instructions for the fiscal year 1957 public works authorization pro- 
gram have already been issued to the military departments and it is 
our firm intention to present the 1957 program to Congress in January 
1956 and the appropriation program shortly thereafter. 

We are requiring that the services submit their requests to us by 
September 1. We intend to go all out to review those during Sep- 
tember and October. Then we have to have what is known as a 
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reclama on all disputed items. We have set aside 2 or 3 weeks for that. 
By the end of November we are resolved we are going to have a bill 
ready and that it will be available for budget consideration and for 
your consideration shortly after you come back. Iam going to do that 
or bust. 

We are continuing to develop standards and criteria of design to 
assure a proper quality of construction at the most favorable cost. 
Carefully prepared instructions have been issued as to protective con- 
struction for storage of petroleum products. A study of airfield re- 
quirements, including pavements, hangars, fueling systems, shops and 
other operational facilities, will be completed this summer by the inde- 
pendent committee appointed for that purpose. It is expected that its 
recommendations will assist in establishing uniformity of specifica- 
tions for specific requirements, in obtaining lower costs of installations, 
operations, and maintenance, and in presenting a more intelligent view 
of future requirements. 

As I stated last February, the effectiveness of our reviews will be 
further improved by the reporting system for contract awards which 
we put into effect last fall. The reporting form indicates the type of 
structure, a description of materials used, dimensions, contract price, 
architect-engineering costs, and administrative and inspection costs. 
Appr oximately 900 such reports have been received to date and they 
already provide a basis for determining whether proposed costs are 
in line with recent actual bidding experience. 

I think we are gradually getting a very good picture of this thing, 
and I think it is going to be very helpful. You will notice we are 
getting data on architect-engineering costs. It seems to me that is a 
fruitful field for some saving. Administrative and inspection costs, 
too, are being reported. Although we are not in a position to make 
any comments on that yet, because we have not had enough reports 
to arrive at any conclusion, it does look like we should be able to do 
something there. They will not only be helpful in the authorization 
and appropriation programs but also of real value in the apportion- 
ment procedure. 

In reviewing appropriation and apportionment requests, considera- 
tion is given to the following: 

I. Justification as to present need: 

(a) Why is this item required at this time? 

(6) Are there existing Government or commercial facilities 
available to carry out approved mission or objective ? 

(c) If project is for replacement of existing facility, condition 
of facility or basis for considering it inadequate. 

(d) Planning factors or criteria used in determining need and 
scope of item. 

(e) If project is for research and development, what is status 
of program which it will support? Is it a program which could 
be carried out by universities or commercial business ? 

(f) Conformance with approved master plan. 

(7) Phasing of item in relation to operational requirements 
and to other projects. 

(h) Is item a onetime program or is it an increment of a 
larger project to follow? 
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II. Engineering aspects: 

(a) Status of design: study; preliminary; final. 

(6) Use of standard criteria, standard designs, standard speci- 
fications. 

(c) Are proper materials of construction specified for econom- 
ical construction and maintenance ? 

(d) Is project economically sound from engineering point of 
view ? 

(e) Siting—will additional real estate be required, and if so, 
why the facility cannot be placed on presently owned Govern- 
ment land. 

. Cost review: 

(a) Who prepared cost estimate ? 

(6) Is estimate based on completed design—preliminary de- 
sign-standard plans and specifications ? 

(c) Is estimate based on current actual bidding experience in 
area ? 

(d) Comparison of estimate with allowable limits set by law or 
regulation. 

(e) Comparison of estimate with accepted actual costs of sim- 
ilar facilities. 

These items indicate the thoroughness with which we tackle each 
line item, whether it is in the appropriation bill or the authorization 
bill. When we get through with it we think it has had a searching 
analysis. 

I wish to assure this committee that each line item in this proposed 
funding bill has been scrutinized in accordance with the foregoing 
guidelines. As previously stated, we will also employ them in each 
apportionment case. 


STATUS OF MILITARY PUBLIC WORKS 


The following table contains pertinent information on the military 
construction program. 
I shall not take the time to read that table. 





(The table is as follows :) 


Status of military public works 


[Millions of dollars] 





Army | Navy 





Authorizations: 
Total authorization, fiscal years 1948 through 1954-- tate cia al 1, 982 6, 890 11, 336 
Fiscal year 1955 authorization, Public Laws 534 and 765, 83d Cong.!_- 30! 227 1,012 

Total authorization, fiscal years 1948 through 1955 , 76S 2, 209 

Appropriations: 
Total appropriation, fiscal years 1948 through 1954__---- cats 2, 3: 1, 798 9, 390 
Fiscal year 1955 appropriation, Public Law 663, 83d Cong.?_ : 109 660 803 

Total appropriations, fiscal years 1948 through 1955 2, 36 ,907 | 5,925 10, 193 


Residual authorizations: 
Total authorization, fiscal years 1948 through 1955_.-....--..-..--- 2, 76 2,209 | 7,370] 12,348 
Total appropriation, fiscal years 1948 through 1955_..-------.----- 2, 36 1, 907 5,925 | 10,193 





Authorized but not appropriated a a Maas 408 | 302 1, 445 2, 155 


Unobligated balances: 
Total appropriation, fiscal years 1948 through 1955......-.----.--- 2, 361 1, 907 5, 925 10, 193 
Total obligated as of Apr. 30, 1955_---_--- ‘ > ibeute 1, 681 5, 086 





Aporonrinted, rit mat GONOR ; <n... = oo 8 ct cnccbesdstiwiwcass f 226 839 


— | > 


Unexpended balances: 
Total obligated as of Apr. 30, 1955........--..-.----..---- 1, 681 5, 086 
Total expended as of Apr. 30, 1955 hei inaseale- aac wate 1, 647 1, 530 4, 034 








Obligated but not expended_...........-----.--- 329 151 1, 052 


1,907 | 5,925 | 10, 193 
1647} 1.530| 4,034] 7.211 


Total appropriation fiscal years 1948 thorugh 1955 2, 361 





Total expended as of Apr. 30, 1955_...-..--- 








Appropriated, but not expended-_-...-..-..----.---------- — 714 377 | 1, 891 2, 982 


463 973 | 1,870 
463 | 1,081 | 2,098 
403 | 1,200] 1,954 
204 803 | 1,350 


ist quarter 70 190 332 
PG MOON. ici chi isos et il hb eakebe 23 308 | 418 
3rd quarter 27 323 ‘ 
April 28 208 
Expenditures—Fiscal year: 
150 238 
376 1, 092 1, 809 
470 999 1, 982 
352 917 1, 630 


ist quarter 46 194 302 
Oe IN a is oni. 4.icuc he sdenowaisdounndceatabedsbaaeicandddes 73 315 500 
3rd quarter 7 a - 


1 Includes $175 million for family housing; $15 million for trailers excluded. 
2 Includes $75 million for family housing. 





OBLIGATION AND EXPENDITURE RATES 


Mr. Fiorre. As you read that you will find there is a great deal of 
information contained in it, which gives the picture since 1948, and 
gives complete information on the rate of obligations and rate of ex- 
penditures. I shall not read all of those figures. 

You will note from the foregoing table that on April 30, 1955, ap- 
propriations not under contract were: Army, $385 million; Navy, $226 
million; Air Force, $839 million. 
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Mr. Manon. Just a moment. You say that on April 30, 1955, 
appropriations not under contract were In a total sum of something 
over $1 billion? " 
Mr. Fuoere. Yes, sir. You will notice that in the fourth paragrap 
of this sheet I referred to. 
Mr. Manon. Yes. IP 
Mr. Fioere. A total of $1,450 million. a. 
Mr. Manon. Yes. Are you going to give us the authorizations 
somewhere ? 
Mr. Fioere. I am not referring to them here. 


PROJECTS AUTHORIZED BUT NOT APPROPRIATED 




























Mr. Manon. How much do we have authorized that we have not 
appropriated for, or have not been requested to appropriate for? Is 
that in your statement ? : 

Mr. Fiorre. Yes, sir; that is paragraph 3 of this statement here, 
Authorized but not appropriated: $408 million in the Army, $302 
million in the Navy, $1,445 million in the Air Force, or a total of 
$2,155 million. 

Mr. Manon. That is authorized ? 

Mr. Fioere. That is authorized but not appropriated. 

Of that amount in the public-works bilk we expect to cancel over a 
billion dollars. We do not know exactly what it is. We know it isa 
billion dollars and we do not know how much more it may be, because 
it is not going to become finally determined until a year from July. 
Any authorization that is not under firm contract by July 1, 1956, is 
canceled, beginning with Public Law 155, which I believe was passed 
in the fall of 1951. 

It will be at least a billion dollars. We think it may be as much as 
$1.3 billion. 

Mr. Manon. That is a rather large figure. You do not mean that 
that work will not have to be done ultimately, do you? 

Mr. FLorre. Yes, those items are actually being dropped out of the 
program. 

Mr. Manon. You mean they will not be repeated in some future 
program, probably ? 

Mr. Forts. Probably never; yes, sir. 


EXAMPLES OF UNUSED AUTHORIZATION 












Mr. Manon. Give us some examples of those items. That is a tre- 
mendous amount of money. 

Mr. Sueripan. The largest portion of that, Mr. Chairman, will 
come from savings. It does not mean a direct cancellation of authori- 
zation for so many line items, but it is a cancellation of the unused 
authorization. For example, if you had 4 structures to run $1 million 
in the estimate, and the 4 structures were completed at a total cost of 
$700,000, the cancellation would be on the $300,000 authorization. 

Mr. Manon. Would this be a savings because you estimated more 
money than you used or needed ? 

Mr. Sueripan. That would be part of it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Would it also be a savings, maybe, because you revised, 
modified, or scaled down your program ? 
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Mr. Suerwan. Yes, sir; that,is correct. Then there is a third type, 
when there is a change made and you do not need the facility. That is 
a straight cancellation. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Frorre. Going back to obligations again: During May and 
June the services expect to award contracts as follows: Army, $117 
million; Navy, $101 million; Air Force, $280 million. 

On that basis the unobligated balances of appropriations on June 
30, 1955, would be: Army, $268 million; Navy, $125 million; Air Force, 
$559 million. 

Mr. Manon. This is a good time to point out that if the public works 
program has not gotten off the ground it has not been because of the 
failure of Congress to provide the money, but rather the failure of 
the services to construct the facilities and obligate the money and get 
the thing under way. Am I right in that? 

Mr. Fiorte. Well, the next paragraph says that on that basis the 
contract awards for fiscal year 1955 would be as follows: Army, $412 
million; Navy, $249 million; Air Force, $1,309 million. 

That compares, going back to page 12 again, to the case of the Army: 
They did $412 million this year, they obligated $343 million last year, 
$351 million the year befare, and $554 million in 1952, during the 
Korean conflict. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Chairman, I should like to have the Secretary 
answer your question. I thought it was a very pertinent one. 

Mr. Fioere. Sir, I was trying to answer it by pointing out that the 
$412 million that the Army obligated is a considerable increase over 
either of the prior 2 years. 

Mr. Miuuer. Unfortunately, the people who glance through these 
records look at them pretty quickly, and I think the question should 
be answered, “Yes” or “No.” 

Mr. Fuoere. Well, I think the Army and the Navy are obligating 
at abouttheir contract rate. They have certain restrictions on expendi- 
tures. They have to regard them. They have been going along at 
about a normal rate. 

The Air Force last year and the year before—but particularly last 
year—obligated, for instance, only $803 million. 

Mr. Manon. Out of an availability of how much? 

Mr. Fuioete. Well, I do not have the figure here, but it was a very 
large amount last year that they had available. It does not show up 
on this statement. 

Mr. Manon. Would you insert that at this point in the record ? 

Mr. Fvoere. All right, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 


$1.8 billion. 
CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


Mr. Muir. I think, Mr. Secretary, it would be easy for you to 
say whether or not the Congress has failed in its responsibility of 
providing money. 

Mr. Fioere. I can answer that easily. I certainly do not think Con- 
gress has. 
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Mr. Mutter. You have had all the money you could use, have you 
not ? 

Mr. Fioere. Yes, sir; up to now. 

Mr. Murr. That is what I wanted in the record. 

Mr. Fvoere. I am trying to say the Air Force has made a very ma- 
terial improvement in its obligation and expenditure rate, and that 
means they are going to get the job done quicker. I do not think 
there is any question, Mr. Congressman, but that they have always 
had enough money. 

Mr. Mitter. That is all. Sometimes we hear the contrary, and I 
would like to see that in the record. 

Mr. Fioere. The record is clear on that. 


REASONS FOR BALANCES 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, there is one thing I cannot understand 
specifically, but my difficulties in this field are even greater than in the 
others. Why do the Defense people find themselves with such fan- 
tastic unobligated funds for construction of housing at the end of any 
one period’ Why? What 45 reasons would there be for that? 

Mr. Fiore. Are you speaking of family housing ? 

Mr. Manon. He is now. 

Mr. F.ioop. Yes, family housing now. 

Mr. Fiorre. Last year Congress appropriated $75 million, and that 
is the first that they had for 4 or 5 years, as I understand it, so there 
has never been that problem in family housing. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us take military public works generally. Why on 
construction should there be such a sum left over at the end of any 
period? Why should it be left over if it had to do with construction ? 
I can understand if you abandon a mission for some reason, of course 
that is the answer. That is a tactical, or strategic answer. The mis- 
sion is abandoned. But now as distinct from that, what other reasons 
could there be for these great sums where you want to build something 
one year and then 8 or 9 months later you do not built them, or they are 
not built, or the contracts are not even awarded or obligated? Why? 

Mr. Froere. I know that some of these things sound like an alibi, 
but actually it does take time for planning. They do have a lot of de- 
lays due to what they call siting; that is, determining where they are 
going to build it and on what particular property. I do not now feel 
the Army or the Navy have been derelict in that matter. The Corps 
of Engineers does the work for the Army and the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks for the Navy. They have gone along on a pretty steady 
course and they have never had an excess amount. The Air Force, 
being new, and not having its own construction agency, has used 
largely the Corps of Engineers, and to some extent, the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, and to some extent their own. 

Mr. Ftoop. What do you mean by “the Air Force is new” ? 

Mr. Fiorre. They have no independent construction agency. 

Mr. Fioop. How long has the Air Force that you have been talk- 
ing about been such an Air Force? How many years? 

Mr. Fioere. Roughly, since the end of the war, but it was only 
augmented beginning about 1949 or 1950. 
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Mr. Fioop. Do you not think in 5 or 6 years somebody should have 
given more attention than they have to the creation of such a con- 
struction agency? Is not that a lot of time? 

Mr. Froere. I think the fact, Mr. Flood, they stepped up their obli- 
gations from $800 million to $1,300 million this year is a very good 
indication we are watching it, and the Air Force 1s making very defi- 
nite progress. That is a large increase. ‘That is over 50 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. Plus the fact, Mr. Flood, as [ understand it, it was 
decided that the Air Force should not have the duplicating agencies 
of a separate Quartermaster Corps, a separate Medical Corps, a sepa- 
rate Engineering Corps, plus the fact they have changed their minds 
so many times on so many of their different programs. 

Mr. Froop. I do not want to conduct a line of examination now. I 
just want to ask why. Maybe that is an answer. I do not under- 
stand the answer. I do not know why these large unexpended balances 
in the field of construction exist. Certainly anyone who knows how 
to build things—and I do not—ought to be able to clean up a mess like 
that instead of having these fantastic cushions lying around of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars for no apparent reason. 

Mr. Deane. I wonder if this is not the problem: The House Armed 
Service Committee is bringing out a tremendous new authorization 
bill of projects. You indicated a moment ago that within a period of 
time you are going to cancel out, or cause to be canceled out, large 
sums of money. Is it not true your office is trying to meet this partic- 
ular problem and that as we move forward year by year these various 
services are going to be screened down so that year by year the proj- 
ects will somewhat meet the appropriations? 

Mr. Froere. That is certainly our objective. Actually, Congress- 
man Flood, neither in 1954 nor 1955 was any money appropriated to 
the Army. For the Navy, you appropriated $98 million last year 
and nothing the year before. 

Mr. Fioop. I understand. 

Mr. Froerr. So the amount has been pulled down, you see. The 
Air Force got $630 million last year and $240 million the year before. 
They have gradually used that up. 

Mr. Fioop. The thing that makes me unhappy is this: If I could 
take $400 million of this, I would not have to cut the Army, the Navy, 
the Marine Corps, or anyone else. If I could just use bookkeeping 
methods, I would not cut the Army or the Armed Forces. I am in 
favor of housing. But here is this money lying over there unobligated, 
— I had 25 percent of it I would not have to cut the armed services 
at all. 

Mr. Suerman. I think the chart might help to explain. 

The black line on the top of this chart is the authorization. This is 
a cumulative figure that starts off in 1952. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you say “authorizations,” you are talking about 
what the Armed Forces Committee does. 

Mr. Suerman. That is correct, and then the red line starting in 
1952 and going up is the appropriations. 

The green is the obligations and the dark blue here is the expendi- 
tures. So that this big increase here and authorizations in 2 years of 
$4 billion, and the appropriations here 
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Mr. Manon. What is that total of obligations, cumulative ¢ 

Mr. SuHerman. In 19554 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Suerwan. The authorization is $7,370 million. Your appro- 
priations amount to $5,925 million. 

Mr. Manon. Go to the next line. 

Mr. Suerwan. The obligations, $5,366 million, and you can see that 
has steadily been climbing up against the funds available. This big 
hump [indicating] is where we ran into the surplus money. 

Mr. Manon. Give us the bottom line now. 

Mr. Suerwan. The bottom line on expenditures, as of the end of 
June of this year, is estimated at $4,139 million. 

Mr. Manon. What is the difference between your appropriation and 
your authorization, roughly ? 

Mr. Suerman. The difference between those two is about $1,400 
million, of which about $800 million Mr. Floete referred to before is 
an authorization to be rescinded, so this line will drop down; that is, 
the authorization line. 


EFFECT OF NEW AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Vinson will take care of that in present hearings. 
a ba need a large piece of cardboard after this year, is that not 
right 

Mr. Suerman. This [indicating] is the next year. 

Mr. Wuitren. Does that include the pending bill? 

Mr. Suerwan. This would include the pending bill. This would 
include the pending bill for both the Armed Services Committee’s 
actions and the proposal that is before this committee right now. 

a“ Fiorre. What would be the gap left at that point? Clear on 
out ¢ 

Mr. Suerman. $948 million. 

‘Mr. Manon. The discrepancy between the authorization and the 
appropriation ? 

r. SHERIDAN. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Frioere. The Army and Navy have continued to obligate in 
accordance with their schedule. The Air Force has made notable 
yapearonete in this field during the fiscal year 1955. The anticipated 
obligations of $1,309 million is the largest in Air Force history and 
compares with $803 million in the fiscal year 1954. Moreover, there 
has been a steady increase in each quarter of this fiscal year. 

Assuming appropriations are made as requested, the unobligated 
balances on July 1, 1955, will be: Army, $769 million; Navy, $655 
million; Air Force, $1,766 million. 

Mr. Wieeieswortu. Is that 1955 or 1956 ? 

Mr. F.ioere. That is adding in the new appropriations. 

In view of the pressing nature of certain construction requirements 
of each of the services and allowing for normal carryover to permit 
forward planning and construction to continue without interruption, 
pending the availability of additional funds, it is our opinion that the 
foregoing amounts are reasonable balances. 


64918—55—__2 
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The proposed Army appropriations are br oken down into the fol- 
lowing categories. 


Categories 


. Operational and training facilities ........................--.-. sasdbi.ssds 


2. een and production facilities... sdieiees 


3. Research 


, development, and test facilities __--___- 


4. Supply facilities... .-. 


. Hosnital and medical facilities_________- 


Administrative facilities __ - Ladies 
Troop hovsing and community facilities... _.._- 


8. Family housing_. ie 
9. Utilities and ground improvements. -- 

. Real estate ; x at 

. Emergency construction -_-.. 

2. Advance design. 


DMI Om Oo be 


9. 


Total._-_- 
Adjustment 


Appropriation request. _.........--.-.-.--- 





Appropria- 
tion 


-| $194, 232, 000 
18, 570, 000 
11, 088, 000 
11, 369, 000 

8, 490, 000 
3, 786, 000 
88, 035, 000 

122, 264, 000 
23, 187, 000 
37, 773, 000 

3, 000, 000 
9, 200, 000 


530, 994, 000 


501, 346, 000 





Appropria- 
tion percent 
of total 


ID ONS 


Oo-+ 





Categories for the Navy 


Categories 


> Operational NO ss. 5 cant d nde 4e048 
.- Troop housing and —-- 

. Training facilities- 

. Research and developme nt 


. elfare and recreation. 
ind acquisition (for construction) - 


p ‘Night path clearance. -. 


. Pollution abatement-..--........-- 
Family housing 


Total___. 


Adjustment_ -- 


SOWDNAAR ONS 


Appropriation request-.-_--.-- 


Categories for the Air Force 


Categories 


. Pavements 


Beawe 


Communications 


a a 
. Aircraft maintenance. 
: Training. . 


. Family Souuies 
. Utilities 


. Research and dev elopment 


. Medical... ._-- 


. Storage 
. Recreation_____- 


5. Administration __.- 
5. Base ert. 


the individual services will submit to you. 


. Doe *ks 


Millions 


$379. 8 
80. 5 
11.0 
37.2 
16.0 
14.5 
23.0 
15.1 
69. 4 


646. 2 
—115.9 





Appropriation 


| 
| 


$272, 846, 000 
125, 181, 000 
12, 522, 000 
247, 365, 000 
105, 757, 000 
42, 432, 000 
103, 121, 000 


1, 434, 636, 000 
x — 227, 548, 000 | 








530. 3 | 


Percent 


Noose orn 


i onem 


Appropria- 
tion, pereent 
of total 


| 


- 
~~ 


-. , PRS H eS, PK NONN, 
m AWOWDOOMeAINWOSHH O-1— 


| 1,207, 088, 000 | |sasersnea--- ; 
1 


The foregoing tables are in accordance with the justifications which 


In each case the totals 
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are in excess of the actual appropriation request. Since delays some- 
times occur in acquiring real estate, in preparing detailed plans and 
specifications and in proper siting, the services have included addi- 
tional items to permit substitution in each case. 


LEEWAY IN PROGRAM 


We attempted this year to have the justifications agree completely 
with the amount that was to be requested of your committee; how- 
ever, we did not accomplish it. I believe it is a reasonable method 
to handle the matter anyway. The services are including approx:- 
mately 15 percent more items in their justifications than they are 
asking you to fund. That gives them a leeway of from, I think m the 
case of the Army, it is actually as low as 7 percent and the Air Force 
and the Navy about 15 percent. That does not mean they get any 
more money; it merely means in the case of the Air Force, for in- 
stance, they will have a little over $200 million leeway and they will 
be able to construct items in replacement of items that for one reason 
or another it is decided they sant not build at all, or they should 
defer for some of the other items. 

I cannot see that is an unreasonable way to handle it, and each of 
the services is handling it on the same basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thai is particularly true when they come up and 
justify their change of program before the committee. 

Mr. Froere. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. You may give them a blank check, but this com- 
mittee has to endorse it before they can cash it. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean that you want a blank check for about 
$200 million ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Subject to endorsement by the committee. 

Mr. Froere. I have the exact figures here. 

Mr. Manon. I am not interested in the exact figure at the moment. 
I am interested in the idea. 

Mr. Fioere. No. For instance, the Air Force is asking for an appro- 

riation of $1,200 million. They will actually give you items total- 
ing about $1,400 million. They will ask for latitude in selecting out 
of the $1,400 million list up to $1,200 million of items. 

Mr. Manon. And they will justify each and every item ? 

Mr. Frioere. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. And they will not come in and say, “We had proposed 
to build this base at location A, but we have decided we cannot use it 
for some other reason, and we want to build it at location B. 

Will you have that sort of situation ? 

Mr. Froere. I do not think so, unless they have both locations in 
these lists that they submit to you. 


REPROGRAMING 


Mr. Manion. We have been very much harassed this year because 
the services have come here and said that they reprogramed, and they 
want us to approve something that heretofore had not been approved. 

Mr. Fioere. Has that not been diminishing? 

Mr. Manon. That has been diminishing. Is that going to diminish 
decidedly in the fiscal year 1956 ¢ 

Mr. Froere. That is our idea. 
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Mr. Manon. Is any of the money you are requesting now in that 
category? Would it be? 

Mr. Fxorrs. In which category ? 

Mr. Manon. Of reprograming. 

Mr. Suerman. No, sir. I think the best place that is pointed out 
is on the last page of the statement where the 90 percent figure for 
the Army and Navy is shown. Only 10 percent of this funding re- 
quest will be against prior authorizations, so that the projects will be 
defined. You will see the projects. 

Mr. Manon. Will you finish your statement ? 


URGENCY OF REQUESTS 


Mr. Froere. As an indication of the urgency of these appropriation 
requests, it is to be noted that in the case of the Army and Navy, 
90 percent thereof are to fund projects in the 1956 authorization bill 
and in the case of the Air Force, 86 percent. In other words, they are 
funding within 10 percent of what is in the present authorization bill 
as we presented it to the Armed Services Committee. 

It is expected that the formal appropriation request will be sub- 
mitted to the Congress within a few days. 

I think this is a very good indication of the urgency of these appro- 
priations requests. In the case of the Air Force there is 86 percent. 
Those are all new live items, do you not see ? 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I think this discussion off the record, Mr. Floete, has 
tended to clarify the picture without encumbering the record with a 
lot of testimony that is not needed. 

The point is, as I understand it, you believe that the Department 
of Defense should have all the funds requested for family housing 
and for military public works as such? 

Mr. Froerr. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. You believe the chances are that these funds will be 
obligated during the period for which you are requesting the appro- 
priations ? 

Mr. Fioetre. Substantially so, yes. 

Mr. Manon. Now, under this procedure that you are recommending 
to us, if we approve the money you can proceed with the projects? If 
we approve the projects and not all of the money, you can still proceed 
within the limitation of the funds? 

Mr. Froere. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. It will not be a matter of having to come back here and 
clear with Congress on each item hereafter ? 

Mr. Frorre. No. I want to point out again that actually the items 
we are trying to build this year are awfully important. 


SURPLUS COMMODITY PLAN AGREEMENTS 
Mr. Manon. I wish that you would turn to page 6 of your statement. 
The last line on page 6 is as follows: 

Under the surpus commodity plan agreements have been completed that will 


permit expenditure for housing in the following countries in the amounts 
indicated. 
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And you indicate— 


Spain, $8 million; Japan, $17 million; United Kingdom, $15 million; Italy, 
$3 million. 

Will you pleane refresh our minds on the surplus commodity plan 
agreements ? 

“Mr. Frorre. Yes. Last year Congress passed Public Law 480, 
which provided a means of disposing of surplus commodities, and 
authorized a loss of $700 million within the transaction. Now, there 
was one section that permitted us to acquire family housing within 
the bill. Then Public Law 765 authorized us to use $25 million for that 
purpose. And the way it works is—the State Department and the 
Department of Agriculture, largely, working together with the country 
concerned finally come up with a plan whereby they will sell them 
wheat, cotton, cottonseed. and tobacco, ete. 

England, for instance, is all tobacco. We do not have anything to 
do with those negotiations, but we have constantly impressed upon 
them the necessity of getting some housing, so we ‘have been instru- 
mental in getting these particular deals completed. And under the 
deal, the foreign country turns over this amount of their currency to 
the United States Treasury Department. Then under this authoriza- 
tion of $25 million we can go to the Treasury Department and say, 
“We will pay you for an amount of those foreign currencies,” and then 
we take the currency and build the housing. 

3 Mr. Manon. On page 7 that money adds up to more than $25 mil- 
ion. 

Mr. Fiorre. That is why we have asked for more. 

Mr. Manon. What are you asking for now? 

Mr. Froere. We have asked for up to $100 million. 

Mr. Manon. Let us take Spain. Do you mean to say that we will 
tell Spain, “All right, we will let you have $8 million worth of com- 
modities, cotton or whatever it happens to be, and we want you to 
give us your currency and out of your currency we will build family 
housing?” Isthat generally what it is all about # 

Mr. Froere. That is the way they pay for it. 

Mr. Manon. Have we actually gotten any family housing yet 
through this procedure? 

Mr. Froers. Not actually yet, because they were all signed within 
the last 6 weeks. In England they are ready to take their bids, as I 
understand it, this month. Our requirement is not so urgent in Spain, 
but we will act ina couple of months. 

Mr. Manon. Who in the State Department knows most about this 
subject, in your opinion ? 

Mr. Fvioete. I really do not know their names ? 

Mr. Wuirrten. Mr. Woll, the Assistant Secretary, has appeared be- 
fore our committee. 

Mr. Drang. Is it not true that the key man in this program is in 
the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Frorre. That and the State Department. 

Mr. _— Who is the Chairman of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee 

a Manon. General Moore, will you see that we get this informa- 
tion 

Mr. Fuoere. I may know the name of the man who has most of the 
activity. His name is Ionis, but I do not think he is chairman. 
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Mr. Wurirren. Under Public Law 480 under which this operates the 
law provides for a joint committee on which the State Department 
and Commerce Department are represented. The State Department 
is represented and the Agricultural Department is represented, and 
then there are 2 civilians, 2 yeople not connected with those depart- 
ments with certain caiman s. It is a dumping operation, and con- 
trary to the intent of the Congress most of these commodities have 
not first been offered for sale for dollars. The law offers certain pro- 
tection so that this dumping operation will not have any effect beyond 
their intent, and you have to te this joint committee of State, Com- 
merce, and Agriculture, and the rest to actually put into effect one of 
these agreements. 

So, Mr. Woll, the Assistant Secretary of State, has appeared before 
the Appropriations Committee and of course in the Secretary of Agri- 
culture’s office I think Mr. McConnell has charge of the disposal. 

Mr. Manon. I am wondering, Mr. Whitten, if these commodities, 
for the purpose of this exchange, are sold at the world price, or is 
kind of a subsidy operation ? 

Mr. Wuirren. It is » negotiated sale, but under Public Law 480. 
90 percent of any foreign currency which is received is not subject 
to the appropriation process of the Congress by law. Now, 60 percent 
of it is supposed to be, but actually only 10 percent is subject to con- 
gressional action under Public Law 480. 

Mr. Fioere. I think this housing we are getting, we are really get- 
ting something for that. 

Mr. Wurrren. It is by agreement and not because it was required 
in the law. 

Mr. Friorrr. That is right. For instance, this Spanish deal pro- 
vides for the sale of $7,750,000 worth of cotton, $5 million worth of 
cottonseed oil, $4,500,000 of tobacco and $1,750,000 of corn. Out of 
that $21 million we get $8 million for housing. We are getting some- 
thing for that. We are getting the use of the housing at any rate. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean that we are disposing of $21 million 
worth of this? 

Mr. Fioere. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. And getting only $8 million in return ? 

Mr. Fioete. In housing. That is the only place that we are in- 
terested. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean that the United States Government in 
one way or another gets the additional benefit ? 

Mr. Fioerr. Yes. But this isa direct benefit. The others are largely 
long-time loans, as I understand it, of 30 years, or something like that. 

Mr. Manon. Wecan go into that if we desire. 


SHIPMENT OF COMMODITIES 


Mr. Deane. On this question of prices, Mr. Floete, did these various 
agencies clear up this problem with Great Britain so far as the ship- 
ment of these commodities in British or American bottoms is con- 
cerned ? 

Mr. Fioere. Yes,sir. That hasbeen cleared up. 

Mr. Deane. What happened ? 

Mr. Froere. I saw a cable this morning. I would rather drop you 
a note on it. 
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Mr. Deane. I would like it for the record. 
Mr. Froere. All right. I know the problem and I will get it in the 


record, , 
(The following statement was supplied later :) 


’ ‘The provisions of Public Law 664, 83d Congress, requiring that 50 percent 
of shipments be carried in American-flag vessels, apply to the Public Law 480 
surplus-commodity program in the United Kingdom. 


Mr. Manon. I would like to ask the clerk of the committee to place 
in the record excerpts from Public Law 480 of the 83d Congress deal- 
ing specifically with the item we have been discussing here. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


The Department of Defense has two representatives on the Interagency Staff 
Committee for Surplus Agricultural Disposal. This committee is chaired by Mr. 
Gwynn Garnett, Administrator, Foreign Agricultural Service, Department of 
Agriculture. Other agencies represented are the Bureau of the Budget, Foreign 
Operation Administration, Office of Defense Mobilization, and the State, Treasury, 
and Commerce Departments. 

The committee considers and approves program proposals and negotiating in- 
structions for dispatch to United States representatives overseas. The Depart- 
ment of Defense members keep the committee advised of Defense requirements 
for foreign currencies for various purposes, including family housing. To the 
greatest extent consistent with other United States interests, the committee has 
allocated to the Department of Defense foreign currency proceeds from the vari- 
ous disposition programs. The committee’s allocations are frequently modified to 
some degree during the course of negotiations. Once generated, the foreign cur- 
rencies are deposited to the account of the United States Treasury, and are avail- 
able to the Department of Defense upon application and justification approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Primary responsibility in the Department of Agriculture for administration of 
title I, Public Law 480, is vested in Mr. Gwynn Garnett. The Department of 
State is represented on the interagency staff committee by Mr. Ben Thibodeaux, 
Director of the Office of International Trade Resources. 

Section 104, of Public Law 480, reads as follows: 

“Notwithstanding section 1415 of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, or 
any other provision of law, the President may use or enter into agreements with 
friendly nations or organizations of nations to use the foreign currencies which 
accrue under this title for one or more of the following purposes: 

(a) To help develop new markets for United States agricultural commodities 
on a mutually benefiting basis; 

(b) To purchase or contract to purchase strategic and critical materials, with- 
in the applicable terms of the Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpile Act, for 
a supplemental United States stockpile of such materials as the President may 
determine from time to time under contracts, including advance payment con- 
tracts, for supply extending over periods up to 10 years. All strategie and criti- 
cal materials acquired under authority of this title shall be placed in the above- 
named supplemental stockpile and may be additional to the amounts acquired 
under authority of the Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpile Act. Materials 
so acquired shall be released from the supplemental stockpile only under the 
provisions of section 3 of the Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpile Act; 

(c) To procure military equipment, materials, facilities, and services for the 
common defense ; 

(d) For financing the purchase of goods or services for other friendly 
countries ; 

(e) For promoting balanced economic development and trade among nations; 

(f) To pay United States obligations abroad ; 

(g) For loans to promote multilateral trade and economic development made 
through established banking facilities of the friendly nation from which the 
foreign currency was obtained or in any other manner which the President may 
deem to be appropriate. Strategic materials, services, or foreign currencies may 
be accepted in payment of such loans ; 

(h) For the financing of international educational exchange activities under 
the programs authorized by section 82 (b) (2) of the Surplus Property Act of 
1944, as amended (50 U. S. C. App. 1641 (b) ). 


Provided, however, That section 1415 of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1953, shall apply to all foreign currencies used for grants under subsections (d) 
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and (e) and for payment of United States obligations involving grants under 
subsection (f) and to not less than 10 per centum of the foreign currencies which 
accrue under this title: 

Provided, however, That the President is authorized to waive such applicability 
of section 1415 in any case where he determines that it would be inappropriate 
or inconsistent with the purposes of this title.” 


ADMINISTRATION OF CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. I was interested, Mr. Secretary, in your statement on 
page 8. You indicate that you are getting this construction program 
in hand to some considerable extent, and that you are really studying 
this matter very thoroughly; the services have: their responsibilities 
and you take the responsibility of going through these projects item by 
item and seeing whether or not in the opinion of the Department of 
Defense the projects and the funds are justified. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Froere. That is right. For instance, as originally turned in 
to us the services requested: 10,500 items totaling near ly $3 billion. We 
screened every one of those items and we cut it down approximately 
$1 billion from what they originally requested. 

We did it by eliminating “specific things, and not just across-the- 
board blanket cuts. Those were specific items cut out of that program. 
We screened every single one of those 10,000 items. 

Mr. Manon. Here we are, 435 members of the House, and 96 Sena- 
tors. We are interested in this defense program, interested in family 
housing, military public works, but we have many responsibilities and 
we cannot go out and administer the program. We cannot go on the 
spot and investigate every program. There is no way under our Sys- 
tem of government that I know of that the Congress can go out and do 
the job. Weare legislative and not administrative. 

I am wondering if you think the program which you have outlined 
and which will be outlined to us will hold water. Would it stand the 
critical eye of the critics? Could you write a column about this and 
make you or the Congress look ridiculous ? 

Is this thing sound and thorough in principle? 

Mr. Fuorre. Mr. Chairman, I feel that I have the same point of 
view that you men have. I am not a military man but a civilian busi- 
nessman and I am a taxpayer. It is my object to look at it through 
your eyes always. That doesn’t always please the services. They 
have said a lot of things about me, but that doesn’t bother me. I have 
been trying to do what I think is right. 

To direct ‘tly answer your question I think the program is sound and 
I think we can support it any place. That is the way I feel about it. 

Mr. Manon. If we approve it have you any way of seeing to it that 
our objective is carried out and that the program of doing this con- 
struction is well executed ? 

We approve programs and forget about them and come up with 
other programs toapprove. But we have no way of following through. 

Do you have a good way of following through on this? 

Mr. Frorre. Y es, we do. You know we are not operational. 

Mr. Manon. I understand. 

Mr. Fiorre. We cannot order anybody to do this or that. But Mr. 
Wilson, Secretary of Defense, by congressional action, has the re- 
quirement to maintain surveillance. I have secured from him a state- 
ment of what he means by surveillance as it applies to my office, and 
we are working under that. That is a relatively new paper we got 
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I think in March, but we are taking it very seriousfy and we are going 
to survey everything that is done. 

We can always do it through the Secretary of Defense. I cannot 
do it myself but I can recommend to him that here is a wrong method 
of doing this particular thing, and I recommend that it be changed 
to so and so. 

He either approves of that or not. If he approves of it, then it is 
an operational requirement upon the service to comply. So we are 
doing it, but we are going to do more, and we will keep on top of it. 

Mr. Froop. I didn’t understand either the question or answer. 
What is it you meant, Mr. Chairman, and what kind of an answer 
did you get? You are seriously concerned about something. What 
is it you want him to do? 

Mr. Manon. They ask us for money for a series of projects. 

Mr. Froop. Right. 

Mr. Manon. We give them the money. 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 

Mr. Manion. We think the program is sound. 

We are not going to find the time in Congress to see to it that this 
money was spent as the services said it would be spent and that there 
is a minimum of waste in the operation. 

Mr. Froop. At a specific place ? 

Mr. Manon. At a specific place. I am asking the Secretary if he 
has any procedure whereby he can see that the program is executed 
in accordance with the way it is represented to us. 

He says the Secretary of Defense has the requirement of surveil- 
lance and that he has a special paper on that, and that they are insti- 
tuting a program which he thinks is sound for keeping check on what 
goes on with these items. 


SURVEILLANCE BY OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Fioop. You said you asked Mr. Wilson what he meant by sur- 
veillance. I ask you what did he mean by surveillance? 

Mr. Fioete. I can read youthe paper. How isthat? 

Mr. Fioop. That is fair enough. See if I know what he means. 

Mr. Fioere. All right. Section 408, Public Law 534, approved on 
July 14, 1952. 

It states: 


The Secretary of Defense shall maintain direct surveillance over the planning 
and construction by the military departments of all public works projects. 

You will recall last week we discussed this subject. It is my understanding 
of that conversation: (1) That the surveillance to be maintained by this office 
covers the entire field of planning and construction by the military departments 
of all public works projects. 

(2) That this office is authorized to secure from the services detailed infor- 
mation as to any phase of construction. 

(3) That this office is authorized to make investigative field inspections where 
deemed advisable. 

(4) That this office is required to report to you with appropriate recommen- 
dations on any such subject as it regards of sufficient importance. 

(5) This office is also required to conduct such specific studies as you may 
direct. 

(6) That any policy, directives, or operational instructions to the services shall 
be issued by your office. 

It is my understanding that the within memorandum was approved by you 
today. 
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He approved it. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what he says we meant. What have you done to 
comply with Mr. Mahon’s question? Mr. Mahon asks about point A 
at project B. 

Next February he says to you “Mr. Secretary, what is the situation 
at point A, project B?” 

Do you have anything in mind to provide him with that informa- 
tion? What will you do to get it in view of the paper you have in 
your hand there? What is the setup? 

Mr. Froere. I think there are various angles to this. Our first prob- 
lem is with the Air Force, to get the contract under obligation. We 
did—let me go on. 

FOLLOW-THROUGH ON PROJECTS 


Mr. Froop. I will ask the question. Mr. Mahon said to you “What 
is the follow-through on this?” 

You said surveillance, act so and so. 

I asked what was meant by surveillance. 

Mr. Wilson sent me a memorandum and he said, “Surveillance under 
act of Congress means as follows.” You just read it to me. 

Mr. Wilson put it right back in your lap. Now that you have it in 
your lap what do you propose to do? What have you in mind in your 
office to supply Mr. Mahon in February with information about project 
A at point B? 

How are you going to get the dope? What are you going to do? 
How are you going to overseer him ? 

Mr. Frioere. We are going to start by getting the whole process run- 
ning smoothly. In the first place you give him the money. 

The first objective to get it under contract. The second objective is 
to see that the cost is proper. We have already done a lot, Mr. Flood, 
in the last year with the Air Force, and as a result they have increased 
their obligation 60 percent. 

That didn’t just happen. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you watch the contract? Do you watch the award- 
ing of the bid? Do you go into all of that? Do you have machinery 
for that ? 

Mr. Fiorre. When you get into operational field we are out of it. 

Mr. Frioop. You have the contract awarded ? 

Mr. Fioere. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Mahon says, “What is going on there?” 

Mr. Fioere. I can get the information. You have to remember that 
IT am not operational. 

Mr. Fioop. I don’t care what you are. 

Mr. Fioete. I am not trying to duck you. 

Mr. Fioop. You read me a memorandum from Mr. Wilson and you 
have the power of surveillance. 

Mr. Fiorre. We will watch every cost. That is a very important 
point. 

Mr. Fioop. You watch every cost ? 

Mr. Froete. We have a reporting system which is giving us the 
information. We are gradually finding out just what it is costing 
them and in what respects we can reduce the cost. That is surveil- 
lance. ‘ 
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Mr. Fioop. Will you at this point in the record place your proce- 
dure to execute the memorandum on surveillance given to you by Mr. 
Wilson at your request ¢ 

Mr. Frioeter. Will I place it in the record ? 

Mr. Fioop. Spell out what you think you will do to answer Mr. 
Mahon’s question. That I want to see. 

Mr. Fioere. We are doing plenty. 

Mr. Manon. You will have that colloquy before you at the time 
you get the manuscript. 

Mr. Fioete. We have it right here but it will take time. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The surveillance performed by my office during the postappropriation period 
may be summarized under four general headings which I will explain in greater 
detail later in my testimony. 

(a) Apportionment 

At the time the services request an apportionment of funds for construction, 
we once again review to determine if the requirement is still a firm and urgent 
one, if standard plans are being followed and if the estimate of cost appears 
reasonable. We further check as to whether any recent change in the mission 
for the station may have made the construction unnecessary at this time. 

(b) Regular monthly reports 

These construction progress reports are analyzed to see whether the programs 
are proceeding on realistic schedules. 
(c) On-site inspections 

Field inspection are performed by qualified engineers on my staff to obtain 
first hand information as to construction progress and cost. 
(ad) Special studies 


These studies not only cover specific individual projects but also total programs 
such as the DEW line, Nike program and seaward extensions of the early warning 
line. 


STANDARDIZATION OF CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Manon. Following this question a little further, do you do 
anything to see that barracks for enlisted men, for example, are con- 
structed along certain lines where there is a maximum of space and 
a minimum of cost? Do you do anything toward standardization of 
warehouse construction ? 

I know the members of this committee, Mr. Riley and Mr. Davis 
through the years, have been hammering away at some standardization 
and therefore some real saving in this public-works program. 

What is the situation ? 

Mr. Fuorrr. This is Mr. Roger Fulling. He is director of construc- 
tion. He is a practical contractor who has been all his life with the 
du Pont Co. He knows costs and he knows construction. 

I would like to have him tell you what we have done about this 
phase of it. 

Mr. Futiine. There have been definite instructions issued to the 
services for standardization of construction of permanent-type 
facilities. 

In June of last year standards were issued for barracks. That par- 
ticular instruction defined the building length, the width, the design 
capacity, the types of materials that should go into the barracks, the 
types of materials that were acceptable. We did not limit the services 
to any one type of material but gave them the flexibility within the 
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costs to use the materials which would be most adaptable to the cli- 
matic condition or the availability of those particular materials in the 
area in which the barracks were to be constructed. 

All of these standards that we have issued have set up space re- 
quirements, cost requirements, and materials of construction require- 
ments. 

In the last year we have issued standards on barracks, and BOQ’s, 
we have basic plans being issued now for military hospitals; we have 
standards on messing facilities; we have standards on the so-called 
community buildings which are PX’s, service clubs for the enlisted 
men; we have standards for facilities to take care of parking for all 
vehicular traffic. 

As Mr. Floete mentioned earlier in the statement, we have an air- 
field standards committee, and it is expected that engineering criteria 
will be issued to the services this summer. 

I would like to emphasize the fact that work done on this standard- 
ization of design criteria has not been forced on the services. 

The services have participated and given us the benefit of their 
experience, and through a working technical committee, comprised of 
technical men from the three Services and technical men of our office, 
we have come up with a workable set of standards. 

Mr. Manon. Do your standards contribute toward economy in 
costs ? 

Mr. Fuuuine. Very definitely so. That is the main purpose of the 
standards, to be sure that we are building for economical reasons as 
well as for utility. 

MAINTENANCE FACILITIES 


Mr. Anprews. Two or three years ago our Committee on Indepen- 
dent Offices learned through the General Accounting Office that a 
general in Massachusetts built a dog walk at a cost of about $1,600. 

The reason given was for the security of the post, and it was several 
years before it was learned that it was a dog walk built for the con- 
venience of the general. 

Are you set, up now to keep such things as that from happening? 
It isa small amount of money but a big principle involved. 

Mr. Fuxurne. Each military department is responsible for the ex- 
penditure of funds on its particular installation. 

While we set up the broad guidelines and surveillance, an item like 
that would not come to our attention unless the military department 
brought it to our attention. 

We do not have a sufficient staff to cover the entire world for an 
item such as that. I believe the funds for such construction perhaps 
came from the maintenance budget and not the construction budget. 

Mr. Anvrews. I have been told, and I have known of several cases, 
where waste and extravagance from the maintenance fund runs into 
a lot of money. That is a fertile field for you to work on. I think 

ou will find more money is spent from that fund at the average post 
in the months of May and June than in any other time of the year 
because if it is not spent by the first of July it goes back into the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Forres. I wish sometime this committee or some committee of 
the full Appropriations Committee would let us present what we have 
found out and what we are doing about maintenance facilities. It 
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runs in excess of one billion and a half a year, so we are spending as 
much for maintenance as for new construction. It is worthy of your 
consideration. 

We do have a good department which has worked and has done a lot 
on that, and we would be very glad to present it to you. We can do 
it graphically. We have slides, we have an excellent man previously 
with a large corporation at the head of it. 

Mr. Manon. Have you saved any money ? 

Mr. Fuoere. We have not yet but we think we will save it. Ten to 
twenty percent is what we are shooting for. 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Chairman, are we going to have any rules of pro- 
cedure or are we going to proceed catch-as-catch-can ? 

Mr. Manon. I am about through with my questioning and if the 
members will refrain from pursuing the matter until we pass the wit- 
ness around. 

MAINTENANCE SAVINGS 


Mr. WicctEeswortH. I might observe that I think the testimony on 
the main 1956 bill indicated there was a saving hoped for with respect 
to maintenance running into several hundred millions of dollars 
annually. 

Mr. Fuoerer. That is what we are shooting at. 

Mr. Future. I would like to add one thing which might clarify this 
broad picture. 

Before you know whether you will save money you have to have a 
good system of reporting and accounting. That is one of the things 
we have done under this new setup, both from the standpoint of 
maintenance, from the standpoint of property accounting, and from 
the standpoint of construction. 

We have jointly issued instructions for setting up uniform categories 
and classifications which set the base from which vou can tell where 
the money is going, and that is exactly what we are doing today. 

Mr. Wurrten. May I ask one question there? 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 


FAILURE TO REPORT UNDER SECTION 1311 


Mr. Warrren. Asa matter of fact, the questions raised by Mr. Flood 
and Mr. Andrews are important. Every policy you have agrees with 
it. Every standardization you have agrees with it. What followup 
is there to show that ? 

You said you set up standards. All the questions which have been 
directed to you have been why you have not obligated, why you have 
not spent the money. The question is why did you spend the money. 
Why did you have to have the money? That is the approach we 
need here. 

But if you have done all those things why is it, under section 1311, 
where you were supposed to have reported to the Congress and to this 
committee by December 31, 1955, what your obligations were as of 
last June 30, you still cannot do it ? 

Mr. Froere. Which section is that ? 

Mr. Wuatrrten. 1311. National Defense under the law was required 
to report to the Congress its obligation as of last June 30. They were 
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required by law to report it December 1, 1954. They didn’t report in 
December, January, February, March, April, May, June, and haven’t 
completely yet. If you have that policy why is it you have not given 
us this information ¢ 

Mr. Fioere. Iamsorry. I don’t know that law. 

Mr. Manon. General Moore, have you comment on that ? 

General Moore. I am not thoroughly familiar, but briefly there was 
a difference of opinion as to the meaning of that provision. We did 
not get an answer from the General Accounting Office in time to com- 
ply with it. 

Mr. Wuirren. If I might follow up—this is just before July. 
You are 6 months late. We wanted dataas of a year ago. 

General Moore. I would like to refresh my memory in the Pentagon 
and find out. I just don’t know, sir, at the moment. 

Mr. Manon. When we resume at 2 o’clock you can give us a com- 
plete statement on it. 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Immediately upon the passage of section 1311, Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1955, Public Law 663, 88d Congress, which was approved August 26, 1954, 
the staff of the Office of the Secretary of Defense and representatives of the 
military departments conducted a detailed study of every regulation, instruc- 
tion and practice within the Department relating to the obligation of funds 
including all procuremnt directives, instructions and practices with a view to 
determining which of these could qualify as recorded obligations under the pro- 
visions of the section. As a result of weeks of such study, a draft directive 
was prepared. 

In the meantime, neither the Bureau of the Budget, nor the General Account- 
ing Office had proposed to take the lead in providing governmentwide imple- 
mentation of the statute and each of these agencies had limited their actions 
to either prescribing report forms or requesting submission of reports under 
the act. 

In order to insure that our regulations provided for strict compliance with 
the law, a draft of our directive was submitted to the Comptroller General on 
November 2, 1954, for comment and concurrence prior to formal issuance, since 
ultimate evaluation of compliance with section 1311 would be his responsibility. 

In order to expedite action on this matter, we also requested at that time 
an opportunity to discuss with representatives of the General Accounting Office 
any area of difference which might arise in their consideration of our proposed 
regulations. These discussions were held in the latter part of January and 
the early part of February, and the Comptroller General reply was received the 
first week in March. 

As you know, certain additional matters were discussed with the chairman 
and other members of your committee and staff and on April 28, 1955, Depart- 
ment of Defense Directive 7220.6 was issued by the Deputy Secretary of Defense 
which specified that the required reports should be submitted by the close of 
business, May 31, 1955. 

By letter dated June 6, 1955, the Department transmitted the required cer- 
tifications for all accounts of the Air Force except “Acquisition and construction, 
real property” and all of the accounts of the Navy except certain working capital 
funds and special deposit accounts. 

As indicated in the letter of transmittal, action to provide the required cer- 
tificates had not yet been completed in the Army and we have now been advised 
by the Assistant Secretary of the Army for Financial Management that reports 
for the Army will be available for submission to the committee on or about 
June 25. 

The Air Force will be unable to provide a certificate for its construction appro- 
priation until the work of the Army is completed since the Department of the 
Army administers significant segments of the Air Force construction funds. 
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TIMING OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Manon. I want to say I am very much encouraged over your 
statement that you are going to get the budget to us earlier in fiscal 
1957. This is June 20, 1955, and you still do not have before us the 
detailed justification for your public works program. 

Of course, Congress has not authorized it, but Congress was not 
requested to authorize it in time to accomplish our purpose. 

do hope that we can have more time next year. 
Mr. Fioere. You will, sir. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Manon. It would really help our procedure. 

I want to talk about unobligated balances. When you build a ship 
or When you build an airplane, you ask for the full amount needed 
to complete the project, but very often the completion will require 
3 or 4 years, and very often you have no intention of obligating the 
money requested until maybe 1 or 2 years after you get it. 

Therefore it is standard practice that we give funds in 1 year with- 
out any hope that it will be obligated for the project that year. 

What about that situation as it applies to military public works and 
family housing? Does it apply in any degree, and, if so, to what 
extent ? 

Mr. Fioere. In the first place, the services cannot obligate until they 
have the money in hand. 

Mr. Manon. We understand that. 

Mr. Froere. So we do not have that progressive way of doing it. 

I am not sure I get your question. 

Mr. Manon. I don’t think you know enough about this subject to 
answer the question very well. 

Do you know the answer ? 

Mr. Sueripan. I think I understand your question and I will at- 
tempt to answer it. I think you have in mind the procedure on civil 
works where you might have a project which breaks itself down into 
certain phases and the Department requests money only for the 1 year 
but 

Mr. Manon. That is not exactly it. 

Suppose you come in here and say “We want a $50 million fund 
for a certain project.” 

Mr. Suerman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. “We do not expect to obligate the $50 million next 

ear. We will obligate only 25 million but we need it to complete 
the funds for the project so we ask for it all at one time.” 

Do you do anything like that in public works? I don’t think you do. 

Mr. Suerman. No, sir, we don’t. As you go through the detailed 
lists of these projects when they are submitted by the services, Mr. 
Chairman, you will notice that they break down into a lump sum which 
would go under contract mostly at one time. 

Mr. Manon. At 1 time and in 1 year? 

Mr. Sueripan. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. That isthe point I was trying to get. 
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BUILDING FOR CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


The Central Intelligence Agency is requesting $56 million. That 
formerly was supposed to be a sort of hush-hush agency and yet you 
ask $56 million here. 

Are you in a position to justify whether or not you need this 
building ? 

Mr. Fuiorre. That matter has been handled entirely by CIA. 

Mr. Manon. You are not acquainted with this? 

Mr. Fiorte. None of us are. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard? 


TOTAL REQUESTED 


Mr. Suepparp. Pursuant to the statement you made before the 
committee, what is the total amount of funds that you are presenting 
here for all factors involved in your statement in construction work / 
What is the total amount ? 

Mr. Fioere. $2,245,229,000. I think that is shown on page 2 of the 
statement. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is the total amount that you are presenting 
here this morning from a policy point of view. Is that correct? 

Mr. Frorre. Yes, sir. 


REQUESTS UNDER PRIOR AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mr. Suerrarp. How much of it is involved in H. R. 6829, the au- 
thorization bill which I have before me, and how much of that, if any, 
applies to funds already appropriated but unexpended ? 

Mr. Fiorre. Ninety percent of the items of the Army and Navy 
which are in this bill were also in the authorization bill for this year, 
86 percent in case of the Air Force. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That would leave, then, 10 percent of it required 
out of prior appropriations. Is that correct? 

Mr. Fiorre. Prior authorizations. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Yes, prior authorizations. 


Mr. Fiorre. Yes, sir. 
(The information is as follows :) 


ArMY PuBLIC WorKS 


Funding of prior year authorization—Fiscal year 1956 appropriation request 


| | | | 
- > ic | | : > o 
Location —_— |} Amount || Location om | Amount 
| a a 
| 
i 


} 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, Fort Bliss, Tex. -- a 765/83 | 3, 213, 000 
Md. | 155/82 | $150, 000 42 i eee 765/83 | 5, 009, 000 
Be ue gon ade General Depot, | | Fort Carson, Colo-_.- 765/83 |13, 324, 000 
765/83 151, 000 Fort Crowde r, Mo Sd 765/83 52, 000 

Fr: ea Arsenal, ‘Pa... 155/82 | 272,000 U. 8. Disciplinary Barracks, | 
Department of the Army z Calif. - 765/83 33, 000 

Transmitting Station, Va-_- 765/83 164,000 || U. 8S. Milits ry “Acade my, 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz- 765/83 | 2, 899, 000 N. ¥ 534/83 | 8, 450, 000 
Two Rock Ranch, Calif_- 765/83 153,000 || T actical sites 765/83 | 3, , 000 
Fort Eustis, Va. - -- ; 765/83 | 3,374, 000 . 155/82 | » 00 
Walter Reed AMC, D. C_-..- 534/82 | 2,000, 000 Okinew: a. 155/82 | 1, , 000 
Sat Dix, M. J..........-....- { —_ 2, 088, 000 | Advance planning. wserenn=-| 155/82 | 9,4 , 000 
IS BE, BOs. Gankndnwsecana 155/82 | 339, 000 Total pee eee -|57, 429, 000 
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Navy Pusiic Works 


Funding of prior year authorization—fiscal year 1956 appropriation request 


Item 





Replacement Picks taccsbas 


Fuel See cas tats ccccecuses 
Land acquisition...........-- 


Crash facilities.........- 


Ordnance and parachute fa- 


cilities. 


Cragie MeeMbNi se. . ce sciences 

Ammunition storage. -....-.-.-- 
CRI he oc ances 
yi, See eae 


hE oe te ae a 


Maintenance shops-_--------- 


BU ivohsasencsnessq 
U Gia ctbencacase 
Finis hangar-_---- 


Additional aviation facilities - 
Post maintenance shops and 


administration an 


Advance planning. - -- 
Sewage dispos ul facilities. 


Family eee «-- RAcie 


Eisen suk shbeapeee 
De okakas = 


Rehabilitation, 
ing. 


G64918- 55 


family hous- 














Location Authorization act Amount 

} 
Various, Pacific. ..........-- Public Law 534, 82d Cong_....| $2,299,000 
SN Tihs on ates ears Public Law 534, 83d Cong___- 320, 000 
Philippines - - - -- Seni edceae tt ered scge ae acne 2, 271, 000 
Subic Bay, Philippine ee 3, 126, 000 

Islands. 

Ss Seas See pL Aaa nt Peres d ceeenenedan 3146, 000 
cS on I aa Secs spanianrapep setae 265, 000 
Brunswick, Maine... -_--- cians 85, 000 
Cecil Field, Fla......-......|.--.-do....- 507,000 

| 
Crows Landing, Calif__.____| do- Os 5. Se 89, 000 
Ei Centro, Callf............ icine ninindnacainnbede 225, 000 
Fallon, Nev- 1 do a 92, 000 
Point Mugu, Calif____--___- ie. 84. 000 
Cubi Point, Philippine | do... 229, 000 

Islands. | 
Albany, Ga_-. | GBS nai “ 449, 000 
Great ‘Lakes, ri... a do- 1, 518, 000 
San Diego, Calif. .........- b Public Law 155, 82d Cc ong_. 898; 000 
Cherry Point, N. C do-_-- ; : 1, 259, 000 
Classi"ed....... 7 i at esc et ae ae 5, 551, 000 
Quantico, Va-..-- a 2, 135, 000 
| Various.- ..-- BG | do___- 15, 099, 000 
Lualualei, T. H | ao... 250, 000 
Philadelphia, Pa Publie Law 765, 83d Cong 321, 300 
Key West, Fla do___- 1, 044, 500 
| Glynco, Ga | ae... 1, 058, 600 
Cecil Field, Fla. oid ee 1, 192. 200 
Key West, Fla on... 273, 900 
Beaufort, 8. Cc ; | _do_- . : 2, 305, 600 
New River, N. C-.-- ie eens 300 
Albany, Ga. | Se 1, 272, 300 
Quantico, Va_--- do-- ‘ 4, 121, 700 
Athens, Ga... .-- do * 456. 000 
Various. ......-- ee 1, 218, 300 


50, 055, 700 
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Money being requested by the Air Force against prior authority, fiscal year 1956 


| 


Location Prior authorization act Amount 


Air Academy, Colo-_. Public Law 325, 83d Cong.- $76, 478, O01 
Arnold Engineering Development Center, “‘Tennessee._..-.| Public Law 534, 83d Cong_. | 15, 475,000 
Wright-Patterson, Dayton, Ohio 5 ils ana do hen 1, 592, 000 
Kirtland, N. Mex sien ab 3 . cicaxete odie oan ae 950, OOC 
Foster, Tex... --- ‘ iio Ss abiadih nin katate picid aides gaan ; 189, 000 
Patrick, Fla ‘ait ‘acihitl elias a hocneea eed 792, 000 
Mount Washington Bt ado Ls “We 281, OO 


Aireraft and warning: 
Zone of Interior: | 
Gap fillers Satie me : do ae | 10, 800, 00+ 
Type VII stations ate . aoe ; 20, 835, 000 
‘Texas Towers - ‘ do... tie ‘ 12, 000, 00K 
Overseas: | 

McGillline (NEAC terminé ae ee Sts | 5,676,000 
Gap fillers. ae iow ...do 1, 690, 000 
Subtotal, aircraft and warning... Siedetee ns cdiateatialael ‘ 51, 001, 000 

Family housing (3,704 units): - 
ADC, Duluth, Minn. (100 units) _. Public Law 765, 83d Cong_-- 1, 341, 000 
ADC, Ent AFB, Colo. (90 units) - .do 1, 207, 000 
ADC, Greater Pittsburgh Airport, Pa. (50 units) -- —_—. 670, 000 
ADC, McGhee-Tyson, Tenn. (50 units) 7 icin 670, 000 
ADC, Minot site, North Dakota (65 units) __ _do | 872, 000 
ADC, Minneanolis-St. Paul International Airport, |-....do___-- . 939, 000 
Minn. (70 units). | 
ADC, Niagara Falls Municipal Airport, N. Y. (50 SR cae | 670, 000 
units). 
ADC, Otis AFB, Mass. (200 units) do 2, 6R2, 000 
ADC, Oxnard, Calif. (70 units) do... | 939, 000 
ADC, Paine, Wash. (70 units) ; a } 939, 000 
ADC, Presque Isle, Maine (50 units) eké wc 670, 000 
ADC, Suffolk County, N. Y. (100 units) -- -- ase , | 1,341, 000 
ADC, Truax, Wis. (100 units) do : 1, 341, 000 
ADC, Wurtsmith, Mich. (50 units) ---- do , 670, 000 
, Youngstown, Ohio (50 units) - -- | do - | 670, 000 
’ Greenville, Miss. (120 units) .--- do : 1, 609, 000 
C Laredo, Tex. (100 units) _-__- do : 1, 341, 000 
, Laughlin, Tex. (150 units) ~~ do : 7 | 2,012,000 
, Luke, Ariz. (125 units) “rte Pee anes | 1, 676, 000 
, MeC onnell, Kans. (150 units) 2 do and 2, 012, 000 
, Mooly, Ga. (140 units) do " | 1,877,000 
dy Nellis, Nev. (5 units). : ee wae 7 108, 000 
Webb, Tex. (85 units) 7 JOO csen | 1,140, 000 
rs, Charleston, 8. C. (450 units) -__- cue 6, 035, 000 
MATS, McGuire AFB, N.J (5 units) __- ‘ do ; ‘ 108, 000 
RDC, Kirtland, N. Mex. (5 units) = : | abet ; 108, 000 
SAC, "Altus, Okla. (360 units) . ere ew er se = 2 ae Soha: di deer ed 4, 828, 000 
SAC, Columbus, Miss. (30 units)__.._- 5 ee ala A — ws 402, 000 
SAC, Davis-Monthan, Ariz. (5 units)... ‘ ‘ a0... i : ssn 108, 000 
C, Dow, Maine (300 units) 7 I a Rei I a a ; Sickie , 023, 000 
SAC, Great Falls, Mont. (4 units) ___- re ‘cae ‘ FTN RS Sg Ls pos = 88, 000 
SAC, Hunter, Ga. (5 units) : s ; Fs can 5, 000 
SAC, Loring, Maine (4 units) : ae. 3. 88, 000 
SAC, Smoky Hill, Kans. (280 units) 7 — | 3, 755, 000 
SAC, Travis, Calif. (6 units) ‘ Peis es Sal 28, 000 
TAC, Foster, Tex. (200 units) ipa ba tie Cm te i | 2, 682, 000 
TAC, Larson, Wash. (5 units)_...__-- vise Pe nds ei ——- , 000 
TAC, Shaw, 8S. C. (5 units) : ie i ; » 000 


- 
3 


A’ 
A" 
A’ 
A’ 
A’ 
A’ 
A’ 
A 
N 


1/ 





Subtotal ; ‘ A : 3, 000 
Minor construction,! various locations.._________-- . . ; ‘ winks - 000, 000 
Grand total ; ‘ ‘ are ‘ senha es 216, 831, 000 


! Maintenance and operations funds. 
CRITERIA USED IN DETERMINING COSTS 


Mr. Suerrarp. In analyzing the presentations which were made to 
the Armed Services Committee, what portion of that bill did your par- 
ticular department justify ? 

Mr. Fiorre. We approved it in its entirety. 

Mr. Sueprarp. | am referring now to page 10 of the bill. It may 
as well be any other page, gentlemen. I am using this merely as an 
example. 
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I find on page 10, under “Armed Forces, special weapons project, 
$1,231,000.” 

Housing and other facilities, there is a total of $3,014,000. 

What was the premise which you utilized to make a presentation 
which arrived at those specific figures ? 

In other words, you must have had some format to know how many 
square feet would go into those buildings, the type of construction, 
and so forth, in order to arrive at an ultimate figure. What was the 
format and the procedure you used which is present! y referred to here? 

Mr. Fiorre. Referring to family housing / 

Mr. Suerrarp. The combination or either one of them. 

Mr. Froere. In family housing they submitted complete data as to 
how many troops there were at the base, how many public quarters 
existed there at the time, how many Wherry Act quarters were there, 
how much they could get from the civilian community, and from that 
they arrived at a balance, say it is 500, and they say they want 200 
units. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And the 200 units in this instance, if that was the 
figure, resolved itself into $1,231,000 ? 

Mr. Fvoere. That is right. 

Mr. Suerrarp. As indicated here / 

Mr. Fiorre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. How did you arrive at the $1,231,000 ¢ 

Mr. Fiorrre. We have congressional limitations. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I know you have congressional limitations. Maybe 
those limitations are good, maybe they are bad, maybe they are indif- 
ferent. But did you go up to the limitations or did you actually 
analyze the project by the footage required which constituted mate- 
rials, and so forth? That is what I am trying to arrive at. 

Mr. Frorre. We establish certain criteria which they had to live 
upto. They couldn’t be over a given size. 

We did not at that point say that we know exactly what it will cost. 
We are gladly finding out exactly what these things are costing. 

Mr. Sueprparp. I will grant you that. 

Mr. Friorre. And then we will have a tool. 


ACCURACY OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Suerrarp. I am not criticizing the procedure. I am merely 
trying to establish in my mind just how good the figure of $1,231,000 
may be, and then when you tell me it is good I want you to tell me why 
it is good and what criteria you applied to make it good. 

Mr. Fioere. If you confine it to family housing, we did not analyze 
it and say it would cost $9.50 a square foot at one place and $10.50 at 
another. We did not do that. 

Mr. SHeprarp. You took a law of averages and applied it ? 

Mr. Fioere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. As the amount of units would indicate the applica- 
tion would function. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Forte. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. So there is a potentiality here when you actually get 
to letting your contract to find that the $1,231,000 may be under or 
over. Is that correct, sir? 


Mr. Froete. Yes. 
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Mr. Suepparp. And the situation prevails in the whole housing pro- 
gram pertaining to the definiteness of this figure or those figures. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Fioere. I would say that was true in practically all of these 
figures. 

Mr. Suepparp. Does the same philosophy apply to the other types 
of construction which we have or will have under consideration at the 
time the bill is presented to us? 

Mr. Fioete. That istrue. Don’t forget that with this cost reporting 
system, this bid reporting system, we are finding out what it is actually 
costing them by the actual bids. 

A lot of these figures heretofore, and even now, have been the best 
judgment of the Corps of Engineers’ district oilicers, Bureau of Yards 
district officers, and so forth. It has been their best and most honest 
judgment. 

We are now finding out what it is really costing us from bid reports, 
and that is the best way. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is on the basis of having your bids before you 
and you can analyze those bids? 

Mr. Fioete. Yes, but so many of the buildings are repeated over and 
over again, you know. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Perhaps I am approaching this in an erroneous way. 
For example, taking the gentleman on your left, who is a man who 
has specialized in contracting and u»doub‘edly is proficient. I have 
no question about that and I am addressing this only for my own 
education. 

Tt is difficult for me to understand how you gentlemen can arrive at 
a figure when you do not have the blueprints and spec’fications require- 
ments for the objects you are going to procure. You tell me where 
Iam wrong. 

Mr. Future. We know that the type of construction that is being 
put out for contract must follow a certain criteria. We know from 
our bid report, the drawing from which that bid is based. We know 
the square footage. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You mean to tell me that you have before you the 
drawings and specifications for each of these projects enumerated in 
this bill? 

Mr. Fuuiina. No, sir. 

Mr. Suervrarp. That is my point. In the past tense you are capable 
of analyzing whether a contract is correct or not upon the premise 
of the blueprints you have before you and you establish a precedent 
accordingly. 

What I am trying to get at is how these figures were arrived at 
because vou certainly didn’t have the blueprints and drawings to for- 
mulate the end-cost results reflected in the bill. 

Mr. Furzine. We do have drawings on the standard facilities such 
as barracks, BOQ’s, and hospitals. We know what the spaces are, 
we know the type of construction, and we actually have a drawing. 
There is a standardization for that particular service. 

Mr. Suerrarp. If you have a drawing which meets the basic require- 
ments, the materials that are to go into it, are you turning those draw- 
ings over to the respective departments so they can obviate going out 
and having more blueprints and drawings made for the purpose of 
putting out the contracts ? 
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Mr. Futiine. Are you asking whether we have standard working 
drawings ? 

Mr. Suerparp. Yes. 

Mr. Fuuiine. In the instances of some of the standard repetitive 
buildings we do have standard working drawings within the services. 
As a general thing we do not have standard drawings for every build- 
ing, nor for every base, because the construction must be sited to a 
particular locality for climatic conditions. 

Mr. Suerparp. That is true. Then in accordance with your answer 
the figures that are in the bill of authorization are hypothetical to a 
large degree. Isthat right? 

Mr. Futuna. I would not say they are hypothetical. They are 
on an order of magnitude based on experience, on the cost of a partic- 
ular type of construction of such and such a size. They are working 
estimates. They are not bid prices. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I see. 

Mr. Future. I have before me information from-various types of 
construction throughout the country and what that particular type 
of construction would cost in a particular locality of a particular size. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And you use that as the criteria upon which you 
determine whether a figure is accurate or inaccurate ? 

Mr. Futiine. Whether it is a reasonable working estimate. 


PERCENTAGE OF SLIPPAGE 


Mr. Sueprrarp. What do you consider the percentage of slippage 
between reasonable and unreasonable based upon the criteria that you 
have and what might ultimately resolve itself into when a contractor 
has bid on 300 units at some point ? 

Mr. Fuuiine. A good working estimate is within 10 or 15 percent. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Would it be reasonable to assume that out of the 
categories shown in H. R. 6829 that the committee would be justified 
in analyzing its appropriation requirements upon a premise of 10- 
percent deviation? Would we be sound on that premise ? 

Mr. Fuuutne. Yes, sir; I believe you would, sir. Certainly industry 
accepts that premise. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Another thing I would like to ask you at this time 
because this is an extensive bill. I assume as the results of your 
experience accumulated over a period of time, heretofore you have not 
had the opportunity to be as close in your general scrutiny as you have 
been in this bill because we have had a shifting scene to deal with. I 
will use that terminology. 

This is a standard formula of procedure where you have within 
your possession a criteria of expenditures so now you can define it on 
a definite basis. Is that correct? 

Mr. Futxrne. I would say that our information from a technical 
engineering and analysis point of view is improving all the time and 
that the bill that we have presented is sound from a construction-cost 
point of view. 

CONTRACTING METHODS 


Mr. Suerrarp. How much in your opinion, out of this total pre- 
sentation which you are testifying about this morning, will be in a 
negotiated operation as compared’ to publicized performance bid, 
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performance bond thereto attached operation! Which way are you 
looking at this thing—2 ways or 1 way ? 

Mr. Fuutinc. We are looking at this predominantly one way, and 
that is on the bid basis, the work being awarded on the basis of the 
low bid. 

I do not say every item in this bill is of that nature because there 
are certain classified and certain items which have not been com- 
pletely engineered because of time limitations. 

Mr. Suerrarp. But less than 3 percent would fall in a classified 
category ? 

Mr. Fuxixine. I would not attest to the accuracy of 3 percent but it 
is on that order of magnitude. 

Mr. Sueprarp. It might be 5 or 7, but it would be 10 percent or 
less ? 

Mr. Futiina. Yes; we are looking for the low bid. 

Mr. SuHervrarp. How will you arrive at the low bid? In other words, 
what are you getting from your procurement departments in order 
that the taxpayers may have what they need for the least expenditure ? 
I am trying this morning, gentlemen, to determine the difference be- 
tween a low bid accepted, a publicized bid with a performance bond 
attached, and a low bid arrived at from negotiations where 3 or 4 
bids will come in and you have a head-to-head conference with them, 
and when you get done one bid gets a job under so-called negotiated 
bid. 

I don’t want to be confused by those two operations. I want to find 
out which one will be applied. 

Mr. Future. The low bid, advertised bid. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In order to accomplish that end the departments 
will have to present. to the contractors making the bids specifications 
and drawings requirements. Is that right? 

Mr. Futuna. Definitely. I would like for the record to give you 
some experience, which is very brief, but it is right up to the minute. 

Mr. Fioop. You mean low responsible bid, do you not ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Fuuurna. I would like to read to you just a very brief experience 
we are encountering today. 

There are at the ‘present time bids out for 456 family housing units 
to be constructed at 50 sites throughout the continental United States. 

Speaking for 23 of these sites in the eastern part of the United States 
we had as many as 100 bidders, and the job will go to the low bidder. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Do those bidders have furnished to them blueprints 
and specifications ? 

Mr. Futrine. Yes. They had adequate engineering and archi- 
tectural information on which to base their bids. They \ were printed 
specifications. 

Mr. Suepparp. And then emanating from that procedure there is 
no negotiation within the office of the procurement officer necessary ? 

Mr. Foututne. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. How much out of this total bill will deviate from 
that method of procedure ? 

Mr. Future. I said before it is on the order of magnitude of 3 to 
5 percent on those special items only. 
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Mr. Grit ane, And this committee is fully assured that you will 
follow the advertised performance, bond-attached performance bid 
here ¢ 

Mr. Fouruine. That is our intention, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. You say it is your intention. I want to pin it down 
for a definite reason. 

Mr. Fuuurne. I realize that, sir. The services get the bid and place 
the business. Our office does not. 

But at the same time the services are obligated and are responsible 
to the Secretary of Defense to follow certain laid out rules and 
regulations. 

Mr. Frorre. Mr. Sheppard, I think in February you asked a simi- 
lar question. You are asking whether we negotiate or bid. We turned 
in a report. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I asked a question at that time and got almost the 
same answer. But the procurement officers are not adhering to it. I 
want that cleared up. 1 want to find out who is responsible to see they 
do adhere to it. 

Mr. Frorre. Here we reported that the number of contracts let by 
the Navy during the period, last 6 months of the last calendar year, 
were 313, of which 10 were negotiated. 

The Army had 774 bids and 17 negotiated. 

Mr. Suepparp. I don’t want to belabor the issue, Mr. Secretar y, but 
apparently there is a difference of opinion between what is negotiated 
and what is competitive bidding. 

Mr. Frorrr. Maybe it is the difference between the public works 
contracts and these procurement contracts. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am talking about public works where we hypo- 
thetically want to build a bridge. We want to build a bridge of so 
many 

Mr. Fuuune. That type of thing is not in our bill. We are not 
building bridges. 

Mr. Suepparp. In this instance you are building houses and bar- 
racks and structures of that character. 

Mr. Fuuuine. We are talking about military construction. 

Mr. Frorre. The law requires there be competitive bids. 

Mr. Fuuiinc. The only time they can have other than a competi- 
tive bid is on the signature of the Sect etary of Defense. 

Mr. Suepparp. | grant you that. 

Mr. Frorre. I am strongly opposed to negotiated contracts. I have 
been a contractor and I just like to sit on the other side of the table 
on a negotiated contract. 

I believe it is to the advantage of the Government always to have 
competitive bids. 

Mr. Suerman. Are you referring to architect engineer contracts ? 

Mr. Suepparp. No. In the first place you have to have some design 
engineers either within the Department itself or those you have gone 
out and contracted with to prepare bids. 

Mr. Suerwwan. The architectural aspect is negotiated. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am talking about construction. What I am trying 
to say is this: In order for any contractor to build a barn or a house 
or a barracks or whatnot that goes into a premise, on a competitive 
bid basis, he has to have something more definite than just what is 
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called a workable proposal, because when you go into the workable 
proposal you obviously have to be indefinite because there have to be 
requirements thereafter, whereas if you go into a direct blueprint 
and specification requirement then you know exactly what has to go 
into that building and you have competition from construction con- 
tractors. 

That is what I want to clear up and it is not being done. 

Mr. Futiinc. I would be very pleased to have the benefit of your 
knowledge on this particular point. 

Mr. Suerparp. I fully intend, so far as is possible for me to do so, 
Mr. Secretary, to bring it out in the hearings when we get into the 
detailed aspects of it. 

Mr. Futuna. If you have a particular contract under consideration 
I would be very happy to look into it for you. We certainly do not 

rant anyone to be of the opinion that we are not doing our job on the 
use of the low bid. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Wait a minute. I am not saying you are not doing 
your job. I am saying apparently there is a misinterpretation of a 
low bid contract arrived at through this formula versus that arrived 
at through another formula. I am not saying either one of the for- 
mulas is bad at the moment, but I am trying to define which ore of 
the formulas you are going to adhere to and let your contract officers 
comply with. That is not under your jurisdiction, as I understood 
you to say, to tell those contracting officers how they are going to 
operate. Where does that authority rest ? 

Mr. Fuuurna. In the Department of the military services. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I see. It is not within the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary of Defense as a policymaking group tor procedura. purposes? 

Mr. Fuuiinc. The Secretary of Defense sets up the pciicy. The 
implementation of the policy is by the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is fine. That puts it exactly where I think it 
is and should be, properly so. 

rentlemen, that is all. We will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 
Thank you. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. Mr. 
Deane ? 
Mr, Deane. [have a few questions, Mr. Chairman. 


CRITERIA FOR PROJECT SELECTION 


Mr. Secretary, I am impressed by the fact that you have each of 
the departments riding herd on you. In your effort to do the right 
things I believe you indicated that sometimes the services might not 
be exactly pleased, is that true? 

Mr. Fioere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. These questions I am going to ask I will ask perhaps 
of other witnesses from the different departments. Do you know what 
criteria have been developed within each military department for the 
selection of military construction projects ? 

Mr. #Lorre. What criteria have been developed ? 
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Mr. Deane. Yes, what criteria within each of the military depart- 
ments have been developed for the selection of these different military 


construction projects ? ee sades 3 aba 
Mr. Fiore. For the original submission in the authorization act? 


Mr. Deane. That is right. 
Mr. Fioete. Well, we issue—— 
Mr. Deane. I do not mean your office. I mean each of the depart- 


ments. 
Mr. Frorre. Yes. They follow the general line of what we tell 


them shall be included in the ensuing bill. 

Mr. Deane. Would you outline for the record and not now the dif- 
ferent criteria that you set up for each department to follow ? 

Mr. Fuoetr. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 


The Department of Defense instructions provide overall guidelines to the 3 
departments for the development and submission of the public works program. 
All other applicable DOD directives, instructions and other guidance also apply 
to the selection of projects. These include such policies on commercial and 
industrial type facilities, welfare and recreation facilities, construction policies 
and standards. Projects must also comply with the many internal policies and 
directives of each department. The three departments issue more detailed 
criteria, based on the overall guidance, established force levels and the needs 
of that department. These detailed instructions form the basis for selecting 
projects and establishing priorities by the field commanders and the reviewing 
agencies. 

The instructions for fiscal year 1956 provide for inclusion of the following 
type prejects: 

(a) Permanent facilities at permanent installations, required to meet current 
deficiencies and which are also part of long-range program. 

(b) Permanent facilities at permanent installations to replace existing facili- 
ties which can no longer be economically maintained or operated. 

(c) Facilities at permanent or temporary installations required solely to sup- 
port current planned strengths. 

(d) Long lead time M-day requirements. 

Additional criteria for the submission of the fiscal year 1956 program included: 

(a) Pregram will be limited to the minimum requirements to support approved 
force levels and other established Department of Defense programs. 

(vb) The program will be predicated on maximum utilization of existing 
facilities including those of other than permanent construction; those of the 
other military departments and those available from private sources. 

(c) Projects must be in phase with firm delivery schedules or other approved 
military plans and programs to be included. 

(d) Research and development facilities must be part of an approved research 
and development program and it must be required in this program in order to 
meet the phased mission the project will support. 

(ec) Projects must form a usable increment. 

(f) Commercial and industrial type facilities must conform to DOD directives. 


CRITERIA FOR SCREENING PROJECTS 


Mr. Deanr. What criteria have been developed within the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense for screening these projects and measuring 
them against defense priorities? 

Mr. Froere. I think it would be helpful if I would read, because it 
has a lot of meat in it, beginning at the top of page 10, because that 
states just what our criteria are. I stated there: 


In reviewing appropriation and apportionment requests, consideration is given 
to the following: 
I. Justification as to present need: 
(a) Why is this item required at this time? 
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(b) Are there existing Government or commercial facilities <vailable to 
carry out approved mission or objective? 

(c) If project is for replacement of existing facility, condition of facility 
or basis for considering it inadequate? 

(d) Planning factors or criteria used in determining need and scope of 
item. 

(e) If project is for research and development, what is status of program 
which it will support? Is it a program which could be carried out by uni- 
versities or commercial business? 

(f) Conformance with approved master plan. 


(9g) Phasing of item in relating to operational requirements and to other 
projects. 


(kh) Is item a one-time program or is it an increment of a larger project 
to follow? 

Mr. Deane. Right at that particular point let me interrupt. You 
indicated there were over 10,000 projects ¢ 

Mr. Forte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Do you mean to tell the committee that from (a) to (A) 
plus engineering aspects and cost review, your staff applies each of 
these items to each line item ? 

Mr. Fiorre. Yes, sir; Ido. Every one of those. 

Mr. Deane. How many do you have on your staff now, Mr. Floete? 

Mr. FLorre. In the Engineering Section, the Construction Section, 
there are 25 or 26. It is a full-time job and it takes a lot of time, but 
we do it conscientiously. 

Mr. Deane. Does the Secretary of Defense fully rely upon your 
findings before he puts his stamp of approval on these projects ? 

Mr. Fioere. Yes, sir; unless there is an appeal from our conclu- 
sions he generally accepts them. The Secretaries have the right to 
appeal, of course. 

Mr. Deane. Right at that point, to whom does the Department ap- 
peal? Is there a special board, or is it the Secretary’s Office? 

Mr. Fioete. Direct to the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Deane. And then he makes the decision ¢ 

Mr. Fioere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Of these 10,000 that came up, how many were appealed ? 

Mr. Fioere. Do you mean to the Secretary ? 

Mr. Deane. That is right. 

Mr. Forte. Not over 3 or 4. 

‘ir. Deane. Were they large items? 

Mr. Fiorrr. No, they were controversial items. They were not un- 
usually large in relation to the broad program as I recall it, for any 
one of them. They were maybe $5 million, $8 million, or $10 million. 

Mr. Deane. Did the appeal involve policy, projects, or costs / 

Mr. Fiorre. Generally it was policy; whether we should place a 
certain facility at a given spot is one of them. I recall specifically, too, 
where one of them was where we wanted to use an existing facility in 
the Air Force and thereby save about $7 million or $8 million. The 
Air Force had proposed to locate it at another point. They took that 
to Mr. Wilson, and it was decided that my suggestion would be fol- 
lowed. 

Mr. Deane. These various criteria you indicate on pages 10 and 11 
represent the criteria within each of the departments that they set up 
to justify to your office? 

Mr. Fiorre. In general these things are contained in the guide lines 
that we send to them. 
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Mr. Deane. How long have these criteria been in operation? 

Mr. Froere. We have developed them all within the last year or 
maybe 2 years. 

Mr. Deane. Will you say, with regard to the authorization bill that 
each line item was subjected to all the criteria indicated on pages 
10 and 11? 

Mr. Froere. I would, sir. 

I should like to remark here that we also use these criteria when we 
get to the post appropriation procedure; that is, after the appropria- 
tion is all made and the services come in and ask for the money they 
do it through the apportionment procedure. At that time we apply 
all these criteria to see if the need at that moment is as sound as it was 
at the time it was approved for authorization and appropriation. 
That is a regular procedure that is followed very carefully, and we do 
find many instances where there has been a change in conditions or 
in costs. 

USE OF DEACTIVATED BASES 


Mr. Deane. Who is responsible for studying the possible use of de- 
activated bases before a decision is made to build a new base or expand 
some existing facility ? 

Mr. Fioere. The original decision, of course, is in the services. Then 
when it comes to us we look at it then. 

Mr. Deane. In other words, your criteria do not include the fact 
that you can yourself reach a decision that a certain base should be 
deactivated ¢ 

Mr. Frorre. We do not have that authority. 


DEVELOPMENT OF BUDGET 


Mr. Deane. In the development of the budget for military public 
works, can you give a schedule of the development of the budget, from 
the time it begins and through the various commands within the 
Defense Establishment ? 

Mr. Froere. The process, you mean, or the flow ? 

Mr. Deane. Let us assume that we have here a line item. Where 
would it start? Who is responsible for starting it? What are the vari- 
ous chains of command it goes through until it reaches your office / 

Do I understand that your office is the last office that reaches a 
decision ¢ 

Mr. Frorre. Well, that is completely true as to authorizations. Now, 
on the appropriation bill we handle that jointly with the Comptroller, 
but we present it. On appropriations if we follow the normal process 
of the services submitting the request to the Comptroller’s Office, he 
then sends it downtous. If we disagree then we take that to the Secre- 
tary of Defense for decision. 

Mr. Deane. I am not thinking now about the appropriation; I am 
thinking about the schedule of a project. Where does it begin and 
where is it approved and by whom until it reaches your office 4 

Mr. Froerr. All right. sir. I understand what you want. 

Mr. Deane. I am speaking now about the authorization. 

Mr. Froere. Right. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


AUTHORIZATION SCHEDULE FOR THE FIsScAL YEAR 1956 MrILiTAry Pusriic WorxKs 
PROGRAMS 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


. March 1 to July 1, 1954: Military public works projects approved at base level. 

. April 1 to August 30, 1954: Programs approved by major air commands. 

. April 5 to September 28, 1954: Programs submitted to Assistant Chief of 
Staff, Installations, for review, adjustment, and approval. 

. September 29, 1954: Programs submitted to the Secretary of the Air Force for 
final approval. 

. October 1, 1954: Programs submitted to Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(P and I). 

. March 24, 1955: Approved Department of Defense Authorization program 
submitted to Bureau of the Budget for approval as to consistency with the 
Presidential policy. 

. April 20, 1955: Approved military public works authorization program, fiscal 
year 1956, submitted to Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


. October 1953 to January 1, 1954: Military public works projects (field sub- 
mission) approved at field level. 

. January 1, 1954: Field submissions received by program sponsors. 

8. July 5, 1954: Program submitted to the Chief of Naval Operations for review 
and approval. 

. September 17, 1954: Program submitted to the Secretary of the Navy for 
approval. 

. November 4, 1954: Program submitted to Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(P and I). 

. March 24, 1955: Approved Department of Defense Authorization Program 
submitted to Bureau of the Budget for approval as to consistency with 
the Presidential policy. 

. April 20, 1955: Approved military public works authorization program, fiscal 
year 1956, submitted to Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


. February 1 to March 1, 1954: Military public works projects approved at 
base level. 

. March 1 to April 1, 1954: Program approved by field commands. 

. April 1, 1954: Program submitted to Department of the Army for technical 
review and approval. 

. September 27, 1954: Program submitted to the Secretary of the Army for 
review and approval. 

. September 30, 1954: Program submitted to Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(P and I). 

- March 24, 1955: Approved Department of Defense authorization program 
submitted to Bureau of the Budget for approval as to consistency with 
the Presidential requirements. 

. April 20, 1955: Approved military public works authorization program, fiscal 
year 1956, submitted to Congress. 


APPROPRIATION SCHEDULE FOR Fiscat YEAR 1956 Mimirary PusLic WoRKS 
PROGRAMS 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


: — 1 to July 1, 1954: Military public works projects approved at base 
evel, 

. April 1 to August 30, 1954: Programs approved by major air commands. 

. April 5 to September 28, 1954: Programs submitted to Assistant Chief of Staff, 
Installations, for review, adjustment, and approval. 

. September 29, 1954: Program submitted to the Secretary of the Air Force for 
final approval, 
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. May 27, 1955: Program submitted to Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comp- 


troller). rhe 
. June 13, 1955: Approved Department of Defense appropriation program sub- 
mitted to Bureau of the Budget with a request for funds. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
. October 1, 1953, to January 1, 1954: Military publie works projects (field sub- 
mission) approved at field level. 
2. January 1, 1954: Field submissions received by program sponsors. 
. July 5, 1954: Program submitted to the Chief of Naval Operations for review 
and approval. 
. September 17, 1954: Program submitted to the Secretary of the Navy for 
approval. 
5. May 3, 1955: Program submitted to Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comp- 
troller). 
. June 13, 1955: Approved Department of Defense appropriation program sub- 
mitted to Bureau of the Budget with a request for funds. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


. February 1 to March 1, 1954: Military public works projects approved at the 
base level. 

. March 1 to April 1, 1954: Program approved by field commands. 

. April 1, 1954: Program submitted to Department of. the Army for technical 
review and approval. 

. September 27, 1954: Program submitted to the Secretary of the Army for 
approval. 

. April 18, 1955: Program submitted to Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comp- 
troller). 

. June 13, 1955: Approved Department of Defense appropriation program sub- 
mitted to Bureau of the Budget with a request for funds. 


INVENTORIES OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Deane. I have one final question, Mr. Chairman. 

Do you have an inventory of all Government-owned facilities ? 

Mr. Fuioere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Would that be a very, large exhibit ¢ 

Mr. Fiorre. Yes, we submitted copies of it last February. I think 
those were the January 1, 1955, figures. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerrarp. That was December 31. The latest edition has not 
been delivered to the committee as yet. 

Mr. Fioere. It is not due until July 1. We have submitted the last 
one we have gotten. 

Mr. Deane. Will we have the benefit. of that before we act on the 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. Fiorre. No, not the July 1 edition. 

Mr. Suerparp. But we will have the benefit of the one already filed 
for last year ? 

Mr. Fioere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiacLteswortnH. Issued in December 1954? 

Mr. Fiorre. December 31. 

If you are interested in the dollar amounts of it, the Army has 
total real property of 9,828,000 acres, and the cost of the land and 
buildings thereon is $8,398,974,000. The Navy has 4,280,959 acres 
at a cost of $7,352,328,000. The Air Force has 15,318,736 acres at a 
cost of $5,717,961,000. Those in each case are the original cost figures. 

Mr. Dranr. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 





That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Flood ? 


TARDINESS OF AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mr. Frioop. Mr. Secretary, why was the Defense Department so 
tardy in bringing to the legislative committee its authorization re- 
quest, if it was tardy ? 

Let me phrase it this way: Was it tardy? 

Mr. Fioere. Well, it was disappointing; I will say that. 

Mr. Froop. It was tardy and you were disappointed that it was 
tardy? 

Mr. Fioere. That is right, yes. 

Mr. Fioop. What happened ? 

Mr. Fioere. Well, we got out our request early enough and we 
actually got in the figures from the services about the 1st of October. 

Mr. FLoop. By “we” you are speaking at the Defense level ? 

Mr. Fioere. Yes, sir; specifically in my office. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Fvoere. It arrived in my office about the first week in October. 
We had 10,000 items. We completed the bulk of our work in a little 
over 60 days, but it took that long to go over that many items. 

Mr. Froop. I can believe that. 

Mr. Fiorre. Then we had a good many reclamas with the services, 
and then we had a further delay within the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Froop. Why? Do you know? 

Mr. Fiortre. Well, they objected, as they have a perfect right to do, 
to some of the inclusions we had recommended. Then there was some 
other question relating to the general provisions of the bill. 

I would say that was a delay of maybe 3 weeks. 

Mr. Fioop. You are still now discussing objections that arose in 
the Bureau of the Budget level in the process? 

Mr. Fioere. Yes, sir. That is the normal thing. They do that. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. I have been so advised. All right; you are out of 
there, finally. Now what happened ? 

Mr. Fioere. Then we presented it to the House Armed Services 
Committee, I think the first week in May, about the 5th or 6th of May. 

Mr. Foon. So that this $2,368 million plus public works military 
bill did not get to the legislative committee of the House until about 
the first week in May ? 

Mr. Fuioete. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Certainly the legislative committee of the House expe- 
dited its consideration of the bill ? 

Mr. Fioere. It did, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no doubt about that ? 

Mr. Fioere. No. 

Mr. Fioop. So whatever reason exists for the delayed consideration 
of this bill at this time is under no circumstances the fault of any 
branch of Congress ? 

Mr. Froere. I agree with you. 

Mr. Froop. The answer is, “That is right” ? 

Mr. Forre. That is right. 
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Mr. Fioop. What makes you think the same thing will not happen 
again? What possible reason do you have for telling me it will not 
happen again? What are we going todo about it ? 

Mr. Fioere. Well, because in my own office I have already told 
them they have 2 months, September and October, in which to com- 
plete all their work. 

Mr. Fioop. They cannot do it, you tell me. 

Myr. Fuorrr. No. I said they did it last year in a little over 2 
months. 

Mr. Fioop. And you knocked yourselves out ? 

Mr. Fioere. It happened after that. 

Mr. Fioop. You have 10,000 plus line items ? 

Mr. Froere. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Coming to you on this authorization ? 

Mr. Fiorte. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. They come up to you from the various branches and 
components of the Defense Establishment ? 

Mr. Fioere. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Your comptrollers and this and that are gone through, 
and finally they get up to you in October. You with your staff must 
examine ede in 2 months or less. Can you do it in less, properly ? 

Mr. Fuoere. No, I think it will take about 2 months. 

Mr. Fioop. Then you cannot accelerate it in your office, so it is still 
2 months. Now, at the end of 2 months, which is January 1, you go to 
the Budget, and this season this thing laid down in the Bureau of the 
Budget from January until the first of May ? 

Mr. Fuioete. Oh, no. 

Mr. Fioop. How long did it stay in the Budget ? 

Mr. Fioere. About 3 weeks. 

Mr. Fioop. Three weeks. All right, then. By the lst of February 
it was out of the Budget. What happened to it ? 

Mr. Fioere. Well, that is not quite right. We finished the bulk of 
our work by January 1. 

Mr. Foon. Right. 

Mr. Fioere. We got it October 1. So we had October, November, 
and December. Now we are going to cut a month off that. 

Mr. Fioop. Before what you are going to do, what did you do? 
You got it October 1? 

Mr. Fioere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You finished January 1? 

Mr. Forte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You took it down to the budget ? 

Mr. Fiorre. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What did you do with it? 

Mr. Froere. We finished our review of it. Then we go back to the 
services for what they call a reclama. 

Mr. Froop. A what? 

Mr. Fioere. A reclama. 

Mr. Fioop. How do you spell that? 

Mr. Forte. I never knew before it is r-e-c-l-a-m-a. They simply 
say, 

We disagree with you for this and that reason. We think this item should be 
included. 
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It is a lengthy process, but we think we can telescope it in the next 
ear. 

Mr. Fioop. So you went back to the three branches of the armed 
services for a reclama ? 

Mr. Fiorte. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. For how many months? 

Mr. Frorre. Well, I should think that must have lasted about 2 
months. 

Mr. SHerwan. Just about 2 months. 

Mr. F.oop. Two months. 

Mr. Miter. Is that making a motion for a new trial so to speak? 

Mr. Ficop. Or a bill to revive, I suppose ? 

You are kicking this around back in the Departments of Army, 
Navy, and Air Force for 2 months. That brings us back now to the 
1st of April? 

Mr. Frioere. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. You still have another month. What did you do with 
that month before you got up to the Hill on the legislative com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Frorre. Maybe my figure of 2 months for reclama was not 
enough. Maybe it was3 months. 

Mr. Frioop. We will settle for 3 months, and that balances the sched- 
ule, and now you are up on the Hill. 

Mr. Fuoere. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. You tell me you can cut 1 month off of your considera- 
tion, and that will send it to the process of reclama—are you going 
to keep that word next year, too? 

Mr. Fioere. I would just as soon throw it out. 

Mr. Froop. All right. We will throw it out and we will send it 
back to the three branches of the service on the 1st of December. 

Mr. Fioere. No, we are going to start the 1st of September this 
year. 

Mr. Ficop. September ? 

Mr. Frorre. So the 1st of November we are going to be done with 
our part of it. 

Mr. Frioop. All right. Then they get it for this reconsideration or 
whatever word you come up with. Can we cut them down to 30 days? 
Can you tell them they are going to get 30 days ? 

Mr. Frioere. Mr. Wilson can tell them. 

Mr. Frioop. All right. I will have to talk to him. I want to talk 
to him about that one. 

. Mr. Fioerre. He is just as much interested in what I am saying as 
am. 

Mr. F toon. I believe that. 

Mr. Frorre. We aré resolved to do it. 

Mr. Fioop. You think on an educated guess you can get this thing 
up to the legislative committee of the House on Defense 2 or 3 months 
earlier ? 

Mr. Fioere. Yes, sir: we are shooting for that. 

Mr. Froop. That will be quite a help to everybody, will it not? 

Mr. Froere. Yes. ; 

_ Mr. Fioop. You will feel better and everybody will feel better, be- 
cause this is a mess the way it is now. It is terrible. We are getting 
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into a position with the status of this bill today that it is unlikely— 
most unlikely—that the committee and the House are going to be able 
to give proper consideration to a $2,368 million plus appropriation— 
and over $2 billion is not going to be properly evaluated this year. 
There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. Fioere. Well, a year ago I believe it was first presented to this 
committee on June 8. Two years ago I think it was about the latter 
part of July. I donot claim that is good. 

Mr. Fxioop. Of course you do not. You do not claim this is good. 

Mr. Fiorre. No, I surely do not. 

Mr. Fioop. You hold no brief for it ? 

Mr. Forres. No. 

Mr. Fxoop. I just want to emphasize the fact that this is an impos- 
sible situation in which you are putting the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and the full Congress, to request us to put our imprimature in a 

carte blanche on a $2 billion plus appropriation bill when it is going 
to be physically impossible to consider it as this committee should. 
It cannot be done and it will not be done. 


SURVEILLANCE OF ITEMS 


Now, if that is true, how in the world are you going to apply your 
memo surveillance against this fantastic, this monolithic appropria- 
tion on construction? 

Mr. Fioerr. We have applied it. 

Mr. Fioop. You have ? 

Mr. Fvoere. Surely. 


Mr. Fioop. When 4 

Mr. Fioere. In the last two or three months. 

Mr. Fioop. You have not applied it to this, because you have not 
even gotten this yet. You are not Houdini. 

Mr. F Lorre. We have been over all the items, before we turn them 
in to you, sir. 

Mr. F LOOD. Then you and I do not agree on what is meant by “sur- 
veillance.” Ifand when this bill becomes law 

Mr. Fvoere. Yes. 

Mr. Foon. If and when the contractual obligations are firmed up, 
if and when the operation takes over, if amd when they are under 
construction 

Mr. Fioere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You are still part of the picture, even though you are 
not Operations ? 

Mr. Fioete. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Now at what point are you going to evince an interest 
in Operations, as to what they are doing, where they are doing it, 
when they are doing it, how well they are doing it, and so on ? When 
do you latch into this? 

Mr. Fuoere. Right at once. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you have in mind doing about it ? 

Mr. Fioere. There are about 5 major things. 

Mr. Fioop. Good. Let me hear them. 


64918—55——4 
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APPORTIONMENT PROCEDURE 


Mr. Fiorre. One of them is the apportionment procedure. 

Mr. Fioop. What does that mean ? 

Mr. Fiorre. That means when the services come down and say, “We 
want $10 million to build base X,” it is submitted in a formal manner. 
It has to have approval of my office. 

Mr. Fioop. If the Air Force wants to build project X at $10 million, 
it finally has to come to your office for approval ? 

Mr. Fioere. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you do? 

Mr. Forte. We apply all the criteria contained on pages 10 and 11. 

Mr. Foon. All right. 

Mr. Forte. We apply them again to say, “Is there anything weak 
about this thing now? Is the cost right?” Maybe we have additional 
figures on cost by that itme. We look at it for cost. Only then do 
we approve that, and only then do they get the money and only then 
can they start operation. 

Mr. Foon. That is the first step. We are back to your $10 million 
approved for point X on such-and-such a date. Now what happens 
to the $10 million? What does the Air Force do with it? 

Mr. Froetr. They finally get the money, and if their plans and 
specifications are fully developed then they are ready to ask for bids. 

r. Froop. Are you interested in the plans and specifications end 
of it ? 

Mr. Fiorre. We have already furnished them with the standards. 

Mr. Foon. The standards? 

Mr. Fiorre. We do not draw plans and specifications. 

Mr. Fioop. Does your standards man, on your left, evince any inter- 
est in this operation at that point ? 

What is your name, sir? 

Mr. Fouturne. Fulling. 

Mr. Fioop. Fulling. Do you come into this picture again? Are you 
in the picture still ? 

Mr. Fuuire. We are in the picture, Mr. Flood, from the time that 
the idea is in somebody’s mind until you have a finished product. 

Mr. Fioop. Good. 

Mr. Future. This is not a one-time proposition. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

Mr. Futiine. We live with this thing from start to finish. It is 
not one where you pick something up and drop it. You do it con- 
tinuously. 

Mr. Frioop. All right. I asked you that, and I am glad you said it 
that flatly, for this reason: Just as surely as we are going to have 
death and taxes during this period that this act covers there is going 
to be some fantastic and outrageous scandal about the construction 
of one or more of this $2,868. million worth of “Operation someplace, 
somehow, somewhere, for some reason.” It is going to happen. It 
cannot miss. At least, it never has; and that is good enough for me. 

Now, if you are that hot and if you are that close to this, and this 
flows right through your hands all the time, what do you propose 
to do to reduce to an irreducible minimum this contingency that I 
assure you about ? 
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Mr. Fuuuine. I would like to go back and correct the record, or 
the impression. I made no statement I was so “hot” that these things 
cannot happen. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course you did not. 

Mr. Funrina. You implied, Mr. Congressman, that I had. 

Mr. Fioop. Even I could not do that. 

Mr. Futuna. I agree with that. 

Mr. Frioop. Certainly. 

Mr. Froere. I would like to continue with these four or five things. 

Mr. Froop. All right. Go ahead. You have one. What are the 
other four ? 

CONTRACT AWARDS REPORT 


Mr. Fiorerr. We spoke this morning about the contract awards, 
on which we get a report. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Frorere. We apply that information to this apportionment 
request, so it is constantly up to date. We are not relying on some- 
thing 6 months or a year old. 

Mr. Fioop. That is two. 


MONTILLY PROGRESS REPORT 


Mr. Fiorre. Three: The services submit to us a monthly progress 
report. That is a large document, and it has every single job they 
are doing with every single line item on it, and it states in what posi- 
tion that particular line item is. Have the plans and specifications 


been drawn? And the date is given. 

Mr. Frioop. Do you actually get that progress report from the three 
branches every month as required ? 

Mr. Fiorre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You are aware that we never got anything we were 
supposed to get, that Mr. Whitten was asking about; but you get 
yours every month from the three branches on this item ? 

Mr. Frorre. And every time we find an item that we do not under- 
stand why it is not under contract, or what happened to it, we imme- 
diately go to the services and find out. We use that progress report 
all the time. 

Mr. Frioop. And that you have been doing this year right along? 

Mr. Fioere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. And you are going to do the same thing next year right 
along ? 

Mr. Froere. Iam. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have any additions or corrections or law or 
regulations that you would like in addition to what you have to im- 
prove what you are doing right along? What more ammunition do 
you need than you have? 

Mr. Froerr. I do not think we need more ammunition from Con- 
gress. If you can give me some personal impetus it will be helpful. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us go to point 4. I do not know what that means, 
either. Point 4, now. 
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ON-SITE INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Friorre. As a result of these monthly reports we find something 
we think is wrong. We then make an on-site investigation of that 
thing. 

Mr. Froop. Whois“we”? Your people? 

Mr. Fioerre. My office. 

Mr. Fioop. Your office ? 

Mr. Fiorre. Yes, sir; some member of my office. Sometimes me. 
Sometimes Mr. Fulling. Sometimes Mr. Sheridan. Sometimes some- 
one else. We go down and find out what it is all about. 

As a matter of fact, right today we have a group of our people in 
New York looking into the very complex DEW line business. We 
have made similar examinations as to these nike sites. We constantly 
look into this Air Force 137-wing base program. 

I went to Europe last fall and I went to 50 installations. I believe 
I know them pretty thoroughly. I went not for a trip, but it was hard 
work. I saw them all. As an indication, since you are asking for it, 
I was told by the deputy commander of EUCOM this past Saturday 
morning that as a result of that trip and my report to him—I went 
direct to him in that case, because it was his direct interest—he has 
very substantially increased not only the rate of obligation but the 
construction program generally in England. That I mention merely 
as a specific example. 

Mr. Froop. Your office and your best men are doing it. That is 
what they are doing. That is point 4. That is very clear. 

What is the last thing you do? What is the last yardstick you apply 
to that $10 million Air Force request? What is the last step in your 
office ? 

Mr. Forte. The 4 and 5 ran together. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. That is inspection ? 

Mr. Fiorte. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, you are right on top of that project every month 
until you get it completed, is that right ? 

Mr. Forte. That is our job. 

Mr. Froop. With all three branches of the service ? 

Mr. Frorre. That is our job as I see it. 

Mr. Fioop. And with every item that is finally approved by the 
Congress under that bill. That is why you exist; that is your job? 

Mr. Frorre. To the very best of our ability that is what we do. 

Mr. Fioop. All right; just so I know where it is done. 

Let me add this: You took Congressman Deane through the steps 
on the authorization of a line item. At this point in the record will 
you do the same thing for the appropriation process ? 

Mr. Froere. All right, sir. 

(The information may be found on p. 39.) 

Mr. Ficop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Wigglesworth ? 


REDUCTIONS BY DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. WiacieswortH. Mr. Chairman, I am very much interested in 
the testimony of Secretary Floete this morning, which confirms in my 
mind the impression I gained from his previous testimony in Feb- 
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ruary, I think it was, of the very fine work which his office is doing. 
I think it is very vital work and work that has been needed for a long 
time. 

I am interested to note that on 10,500 items that were submitted as 
a basis for this bill we are now considering, at a cost of over $3 billion, 
his office has reduced the requirement by roughly $1 billion, by in- 
dividual item consideration. 

Do I understand, Mr. Floete, that this saving represents items that 
were removed from the program, or does it also represent reductions 
in various items that were submitted in connection with the program ¢ 

Mr. Fioete. It is both, sir. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. Both? 

Mr. Froere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. I am interested also in the statement that 
Secretary Floete still hopes through the work of his office to effect 
savings In maintenance which will run into several hundred million 
dollars annually, and in the general picture he has given us of the 
control functions which he is exercising. 


OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


I understand, Mr. Floete, from page 12 of your statement, that as 
of April 30, 1955, if we consider all 3 services, there were unobligated 
balances of $1,450 million ? 

Mr. Fiorre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicetesworrH. And if this request here were allowed in full 


it would add on about $2,245 million, so that there would be available 
for obligation and expenditure something over $3.6 billion in the fiscal 
year 1956 and thereafter ? 

Mr. Forte. Less what they do in May and June. 

Mr. WicetreswortH. How much is the estimate for May and June? 

Mr. Froere. They will do about $500 million in May and June. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. So there will be about $3.1 billion at the start 
of the fiscal year 1956, assuming that this request is approved in full; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Fiorre. That is correct. 

Mr. WicciEswortH. Can you give us, or do we obtain from the 
several services, the estimated obligation figure and the estimated 
expenditure figure against that $3.1 billion in fiseal 1956 ? 

Mr. Frorere. Well, we have not asked the services for their exact 
obligation rate next year. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. Or expenditures ? 

Mr. Fiorre. This year it will be $412 million, $249 million and $1.3 
billion. I am certain each of the services will increase its obligation 
next year, but to what extent I do not know. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. Could you give me those figures again? You 
are talking as I understand it in terms of obligations now ? 

Mr. Fioere. Yes, sir. The Army was $412 million this year; the 
i was $249 million; and the Air Force was $1,309 million. 

r. WicGLeswortH. That gives a total of about $1.9 billion? 

Mr. Frioete. $1,970 million. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. In terms of obligations for fiscal 1955, $1,970 
million ? 

Mr. Froetr. Yes; that is right. 
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Mr. Wiceiesworrnu. That is for obligations 4 

Mr. Froere. That is right. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. Have you a figure for actual expenditures in 
the same year ? 

Mr. Fiorrr. Yes; I have them here. I would have to do some 
adding. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Suppose you supply at this point in the record 
the overall figure for 1955 for the three services. 

Mr. Ftoere. It is on the bottom of page 12. You will find 
tabulated. 

(The information is as follows :) 


1955: 
Ist quarter . 
2d quarter 
3d quarter : 
April, May and June (estimated) 


SNE a naan tains 


Mr. F oere. You see, Mr. lament if they do no more than 
they did this year they will do $1,970 million in contract awards. 

And Wigglesworth—ag: ainst that, they will have available, if the 
whole request is appropriated, $2,190 million. 


FUTURE PROGRAM 


Mr. Wicetesworru. I have one other overall question. You have 


told us you had 10,500 items submitted for consideration for the 1956 
program. What is the picture in the future? Assuming that our 
overall military forces remain about what they are now, are we not 
going to catch up on this program pretty soon, so that the new con- 
struction items, in any event, will be very greatly reduced ¢ 

Mr. Froerr. I think that is a very difficult question. It has con- 
cerned me very much. 

The Air Force is in somewhat of a different category from the other 
services, because they started out to build a given number of bases for 
137 wings. They had to utilize some old bases with World War IT 
construction on them. Operationally, and before they start replacing 
the existing wooden-type structures to whatever extent is necessary, I 
would say that they are nearing the end. I believe personally that 
next year—a year from now—about as much will be required; but 
the following year it ought to taper off very considerably. That is a 
guess and I cannot guarantee it. 

Mr. Wicerteswortn. You are speaking of all three services ? 

Mr. Frorrr. No; I am talking there primarily about the Air Force. 

Except for the introduction of new duties and requirements to the 

Army and Navy their problem is largely a matter of reconstructing old 
facilities, but they are getting a considerable number of new require- 
ments, as you know, that mean, actually, new construction. It is hard 
to guess what the requirements of the Army and Navy will be. T 
think they will have a continuing requirement for replacement. T do 
not think we can get away from that. However, it will never be in 
the maenitude of the Air Force requirements. 

Mr. Wicerteswortn. This program which we are considering here 
goes far beyond replacement. of course. 
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Mr. Fioers. Yes; it does. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. But you think that in a year or so we ought 
to be down substantially to a replacement basis ? 

Mr. Fuortre. That is my belief. 

Mr. WiccieswortnH. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Miller? 


SURPLUS COMMODITY PLAN PURCHASE 


Mr. Miiirr. Mr. Secretary, please refer to pages 6 and 7 of your 
statement, with reference to the surplus commodity plan purchase. 

Mr. Fioere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. As I understand it, we would still have to appropriate 
money to cover these amounts in Spain, Japan, the United Kingdom 
and soon. At least, if I understand the language in H. R. 6829, on 
page 68, beginning on line 25, it says: 

The Department of Defense shall reimburse the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for such family housing in a dollar amount equivalent to the value to the 
foreign currencies used— 
and so forth. Actually, we have to put that money up just the same, 
do we not ? 

Mr. Fiorre. Well, of course we are simply paying another agency 
forit. Weare paying the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Miter. Let us follow this through. We give away the wheat 
or whatever it may be, and we get foreign currency—it is similar to 
counterpart funds—which we can use for housing; is that right ? 

Mr. Fioere. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Miter. Then in turn we appropriate to pay back to the Treas- 
ury the dollar value of that counterpart fund. 

Mr. Friorrr. That is to reimburse the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Mitrrr. In final analysis when we get all through abroad, as 
we hope we will some day, we will go away and leave everything there 
anyway, will we not? 

Mr. Fioere. That is right. 

Mr. Mitier. I am not criticizing, but actually it is a giveaway 
program right straight through. 

Mr. Frorre. At least as to housing we get some value received. 
We get occupancy. 

Mr. Mier. We get rent-free use while we are there ? 

Mr. Frorre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. We do not own the land, do we? 

Mr. Frorre. We cannot own the land. 

Mr. Mirier. All we do is have the use of it while we are there / 

Mr. Froere. Yes, sir. May I explain one more thing, before we 
leave that point ? 

Mr. MiuuEr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frorre. With regard to the section in the authorization bill 
you just read, we have written both committees and suggested that 
that particular section be amended to permit us to pay out of quarters 
allowances, so that it will not take a special appropriation from you 
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to do so. It would cover it under your pay and M. and O. appro- 
priation. 

Mr Miter. As is done in the case of Wherry housing and other 
things? 

Mr. Froerr. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Miturr. In other words, the individual allowances for quarters 
would take care of the matter ? 

Mr. Frorre. To reimburse the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Mitier. You could reimburse the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion on that basis provided we occupy the quarters long enough ? 

Mr. Friorre. Well, I attended a meeting last week at the Bureau 
of the Budget’s office at which the Department of Agriculture was 
present, and we agreed on the terms of the language which would 
require us to use our quarters allowance as long as we had someone 
occupying the property. 

Mr. Mitier. How many years rental would then be necessary to 
amortize that ? 

Mr. Fiorre. Without interest ? 

Mr. Miuter. Yes. 

Mr. Friorre. Without interest it would take about 10 or 11 years, 
I think. 

Mr. Mitrer. That brings me to another point. I notice on chart 
5—still discussing this housing shortage—it refers to 1,131 unit deficit 
in Austria. We are not going to need housing units in Austria now, 
are we? 

Mr. Frorre. IT am quite sure we will not. 

Mr. Mitier. That will probably decrease the deficit ? 

Mr. Fuoete. Sure. 

Mr. Miucier. Are there any other places where these figures have 
been changed since they were prepared in January ? 

Mr. Froerer. I would question Japan. 

Mr. Mitier. There is not any doubt is there, so far as the requests 
go at the present time, there will be a deficit if you build everything 
that you are asking for now ? 

Mr. Frorrr. You can see from that one chart there we are only 
getting about 26,000 units out of 233,000, which is a little over 10 
percent. 

REAL ESTATE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Mitier. You state on page 11 that one of the things you do is 
to scrutinize the needs for additional real estate and to see whether 
or not there are any Government-owned facilities that could be used 
instead of acquiring more land. 

How carefully is that done? We have heard a great many stories 
in the past, of one branch of the Government getting rid of something, 
or renting it, and another branch coming along and paying a fancy 
price to third parties. Do you feel that you are pretty well on top 
of that situation ? 

Mr. Froere. I think we watch it very carefully. We have a depart- 
ment called the Real-Estate Section, and that is one of their specific 
jobs. I think that our requirements for land, outside of one or two 
places this year, are very much smaller than they have been. 
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Mr. Miter. I figure roughly, from the breakdown that you have 
between the 3 departments, that about $61,500,000 for real estate is 
being asked for at this time. Is that approximately correct ! 

Mr. Suerwan. That is about correct. 

Mr.: Mitter. What does your office do with respect to estimating 
the cost of that real estate ? 

Mr. Fviorerse. Well, that is one of the things that I am never very 
happy about. You see, we do not actually have any authority to deter- 
mine whether the cost is right or not. In frequent cases when we have 
a question in our minds we have made trips to the area to determine 
whether those prices were in line with prevailing prices there. We 
unfortunately cannot do it in every instance. It has been my feeling 
that if we could develop the district Corps of Engineers office and 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks district office to the point where—and 
this is a business problem—there would be better administration, that 
is the best way we could help. I mean by that, if the people in charge 
of real estate and maintenance had some prior experience in the busi- 
ness, and if they were retained there rather than being shifted, as they 
are constantly in the military command, ultimately we would get a 
good business operation for that type of function. I have recom- 
mended it, but nothing has happened yet. 

Mr. Miter. What I am saying is not by way of criticism. 

Mr. Fvoere. I understand. 

Mr. Mutter. I have no doubt that you are doing a very fine job on 
this, but it occurs to me that one of the places at least where we ap- 
parently lose, or may lose a good deal of money, is in these instances 
where there is an argument as to what site will be used for some facil- 
ity, and it gets out that the Army, the Navy, or the Air Force is favor- 
able to a certain location, and then some other locality is considered, 
and there is an argument back and forth, and eventually the cost of 
that real estate is likely to go up tremendously unless options have 
been secured before anybody knows the places that are under consider- 
ation. I am wondering if you are so set up as to be able to mitigate 
that situation. 

Mr. Fuorrr. I think we are able to mitigate it. We get a second 
look at it before it goes to the Armed Services Committee under Public 
Law 165. All real estate acquisitions, whether leased or purchased, 
in excess of $25,000 come to our office before they go to the committees. 
We have really accomplished, and I am certain of this, a very substan- 
tial amount of lease-reduction payments in the last 2 years—about $3 
million last fiscal year and this year between $2 million and $3 million. 
That is not large in terms of this whole thing, but percentagewise that 
is a substantial reduction on lease payments. We try to exercise the 
same sort of consideration on purchases. 

Mr. Miter. Do you feel that you also have access, and your office 
has knowledge, of the real estate owned by the Government / 

Mr. Fiorre. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Mitter. So you are in a position to evaluate the need for buy- 
ing a new location where one might be substituted that is not quite as 
agreeable to the service concerned, but which will do? 

Mr. Fiorre. We certainly have that tool. 
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BASE AT CADILLAC, MICH, 


Mr. Sneprrarv. I have a question on that point: Why do we find 
under that circumstance the Secretary of the Air Force presently want- 
ing to build a project at Cadillac, Mich., for $1 million plus more than 

it would cost him for another site immediately adjacent thereto, and 
taking a rather adamant. position that it is going to be there, or else. 

Mr. Surrwan. Cadillac, I believe, has been held in abeyance. 

Mr. Funtine. It has been held in abeyance, subject to further study. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Who issued the order to hold it in abeyance? Was 
it your office ¢ 

Mr. Fuorre. No. 

Mr. Futura. That particul: uw project has been discussed with the 
Air Force and with the Senate and House Armed Services Committees 
and by mutual agreement held up subject to further study. 


PAST PROGRAM EVALUATION 


Mr. Osrerrac. Mr. Secretary, earlier in the forenoon we discussed 
here the tremendous amount of authorization. We also discussed the 
amount of actual obligations as compared with the authorizations and 
the large amount of money you referred to that on reconsideration 
was turned back to the Treasury and not used. 

In your statement you called attention to the criteria presently em- 
ployed, and T am sure we all applaud you for it, the methods that you 
utilized in analyzing needs and the work of these projects. I am re- 
ferring to the criteria of your statement on pages 10 and 11. 

Are we to assume that one of the difficulties in the past has been a 
failure to have such . system of checks and balances as to needs? 

Mr. Frorre. Well, I would say it was only partially that, Mr. Oster- 
tag. The requirements of the services change, even though a project 
were completely valid 3 or 4 years ago requirements now are entirely 
different and they have no need for “it. That is certainly one of the 
factors. TI think that we have a more systematic method now. We 
have certainly striven to get one, and one that looks at every aspect 
of the case. 

Mr. Osrertrac. Had the system you are now employing been in force 
and effect, would it have made a considerable difference in the expendi- 
tures ¢ 

Mr. Frorre. Well, I think it certainly would have served to elimi- 
nate unnecessary things and to reduce the cost of some of them. 

Mr. Osterrac. I take it from your response that was not done to the 
degree you are now doing it? 

Mr. Fiorrr. Well, I was not here so I cannot speak as to that. 


VALUE OF MILITARY PROPERTY 


Mr. Ostrerrac. The records and the system certainly must speak for 
itself. 

Now, with respect to your response to one of the other members of 
the committee, I believe’ you pointed out that the Army and the Navy 
and the Air Force had combined approximately $21 billion in land 
and property. 

Mr. Fiorre. In their inventory. 
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Mr. Osrerrac. Does that, Mr. Seeretary, include our facilities over- 
seas ? : 

Mr. Fiorre. Yes, that does. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Outside the continental United States ? 

Mr. Fuorre. It does. 


Mr. Osrerrac. Does that figure or inventory include industrial 
properties / if ey 

Mr. Fuorrr. Yes. About $5,500 million of that is industrial 
propert ies. 


AGREEMENTS WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Osrerrac. Mr. Secretary, will you briefly give the committee 
the benefit of the general terms of the agreements with foreign coun- 
tries for the construction, or utilization of such facilities overseas? 

Mr. Fvorrre. Primarily the base agreements ? 

Mr. Osrerrag. Yes. 

Mr. Fiorrr. Those cover both the construction phase and the oc- 
eupancy phase. Do you mean verbally ? 

Mr. Osrertac. Give us the general nature of the terms. 

Mr. Fiorrr. Every one of them varies. 

Mr. Osrerrac. There are conditions, are there not, under which you 
are permitted to build and utilize properties in foreign lands? 

Mr. Frorre. Yes. In every case they are different. I think that 
such a statement as that would certainly be classified. 

Mr. Osrerrac. You may answer in any way you want. 

Mr. Fiorre. That is the way that I would regard it. 

Mr. Ostertag, I have the information generally here, but I do not 
know whether I can reveal it or not. 

Mr. OsterraG. For the record will you insert anything you feel to 
he proper and can be revealed in response to the question. 

Mr. Froere. All right. 


(The information is as follows:) 


INFORMATION RELATIVE TO CONSTRUCTION AND ACQUISITION OF REAL ESTATE BY THE 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES PURSUANT TO THE BASE 
AGREEMENTS 


The present defense program requires a large number of foreign installations. 
In-order to utilize such installations, it is necessary for the United States to 
make appropriate arrangements with the foreign governments for the use of the 
real property and the right to construct such facilities as may be required. These 
arrangements are accomplished by the State Department and are commonly 
referred to as the “base rights agreements.” In general, the United States Gov- 
ernment is given the right to utilize the land as long as the same is required pur- 
suant to the NATO agreement. In most cases, the United States is not required 
to pay any rental for the use of such land. In a few cases, however, rental pay- 
ments are required. Pursuant to these agreements, the United States Govern- 
ment also has the right to construct such facilities as may be required for military 
purposes. In many of the agreements it is provided that the necessary material 
will be obtained in the country concerned insofar as possible and the construction 
will be accomplished by the local contractors under United States Government 
supervision. At such time as the agreements are terminated, the land reverts 
back to the local government and in most cases, the United States Government 
has the right to remove the personal property. Insofar as the buildings are con- 
eerned, some of the agreements provide that the same may be removed or sold 
by the United States Government and in other cases, the agreements provide that 
the title to the improvements will revert to the local government. It should be 
noted, however, that in the cases where the United States Government has the 
right to remove the buildings or dispose of the same by sale, that little, if any, 
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return will be realized. The cost of removal from a foreign country will usually 
equal or exceed the salvage value. The sale value of such buildings is very low 
because there is a very limited local requirement for such facilities. 


HOUSING IN GERMANY 


Mr. Osrerrac. Right along that line, let me ask you this question : 
Reference was made to the need for construction of housing in Ger- 
many, primarily due to the fact that the occupation will come to an 
end. Is that the general reason for that? 

Mr. FLorre. You see, what housing we have secured from Germany 
has been built with deutschmarks, not with appropriated dollars. 

Mr. Osterrac. Although I do not know what changes will take 
place in Germany, I assume we will occupy that territory for some time 
to come. 

Mr. Froere. I do not know of any anticipated additional require- 
ments there. 

Mr. Osterraa. That is the point I want to make Mr. Secretary. I 
am wondering if we could have a clear-cut determination as to whether 
or not we are going to be required to appropriate funds for military 
construction in Germany, or whether or not we will be relieved of that 
responsibility by virtue of the fact that the German military buildup 
will relieve us of considerable responsibility there; in other words, as 
long as we are there it would seem reasonable to assume that we would 
be eligible to utilize German facilities. I think it isan important point 
and it is not clear at this juncture where and how this affects the ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. Fiorrr. We have nothing in here for Germany. 

Mr. OstertaG. There is nothing in here for Germany ¢ 

Mr. Friorre. No. 

Mr. Osrertac. Do you anticipate any ? 

Mr. Fioere. I really do not know at the moment. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Reference was made earlier that might be the case, 
I think, if you will refer to your own remarks, Reference was made 
as to possible requirements in Germany. 

Mr. Froere. I do not think any final agreement has been worked 
out. If there has been, I do not know. 

Mr. Ostertac. In other words, there is nothing in the budget that 
would affect that situation one way or the other ? 

Mr. Fuioere. That is correct. 

Mr. Minter. I believe you did say Austria was out. 

Mr. F.ioere. I assume the requirement is nonexistent. 

Mr. Ostertac. Lam referring toGermany. That isall. 


INCREASE IN ESTIMATE 


Mr. Davis. We discussed this matter previously before the com- 
mittee earlier in the year, and the general statement was made that 
we could anticipate a request for public works for $1,910 million. 
Now, I see that we have before us a request for $2,245 million, which 
is an increase of about $435 million more than was anticipated at 
that time. 

Can you point out where the increases have taken place ? 

Mr. Fiorre. Well, approximately. I think approximately $100 mil- 
lion was family housing that was not contemplated at that time. At 
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that time the $56 million for the CIA was not known. There was 
$45 million for Okinawa that was not known at that time. Thas is 
$200 million. I think that those are the principal items. There is 
another $45 million in there. 

Mr. Davis. For what? 

Mr. Fuuurna. A classified project. 

Mr. Davis. You mean something so new and different that you had 
no way of anticipating it in February ? 

Mr. Fiore. That isright. It came to use after that time. 

Mr. Davis. Now, we have $189 million to go here. 

Mr. Froerr. I would have to dig the figures up. I do not recall 
them. The Air Force got an increase of about $225 million over what 
we expected at that time. That would build up their whole activity. 
The rest of it is in those items generally. 

Mr. Davis. Does that represent an acceleration of the Air Force 
program, or does it represent a group of facilities not then 
contemplated ? 

Mr. Frioere. I think that the facilities were contemplated then, but 
they were being restricted to about $1 billion and that was increased 
by $225 million to take care of requirements that they thought were 
firm and which are in this bill. 

Mr. Davis. The figure we had in February did not represent what 
you would call an attempt to total up requirements, but at that time 
would have to be considered an arbitrary estimate by the Bureau of 
the Budget; is that about right? 

Mr. Frorre. At that time we knew substantially what we thought 
would be in this. These things all came up afterwards. 

Mr. Davis. After the statement that you submitted to this com- 
mittee in February the various branches of the services submitted 
additional items to you of which you were then not aware; is that 
correct ? 

-. Mr. Frorre. I think that is correet—all of them. 


REPORT ON COMMON TYPE FACILITIES 


Mr. Davis. In the report of the committee last year it was requested 
that the problem of common type facilities be studied by your office 
and a report filed with the committee not later than January 3, 1955. 
Was that report submitted to the committee staff? 

Mr. Froete. Well, I have before me here a report submitted to 
you under date of December 31, which I believe covers that. 


REPORT ON EXPANSION OF INDUSTRIAL AND AVIATION FACILITIES NEAR 
CENTERS OF POPULATION 


Mr. Davis. On page 32 of last year’s report, after some discussion 
of the problems created by the expansion of industrial and aviation 
facilities, and the problem that created in expanding existing facili- 
ties versus new installations, there was some discussion of the con- 
version of the Air Force to jet planes with the noise problem created 
near centers of population and the additional larger facilities re- 
quired by that, and then the report requested that the three services 
thoroughly study these problems and file the results of such study 
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with the proper committees of Congress, and prior to the military 
construction program for 1956. Has that report been submitted / 

Mr. Fiorre. Are you referring to the airfield study ? 

Mr. Davis. That would be a part of it. It also referred to the ex- 
pansion of industrial and aviation facilities near centers of popula- 
tion. 

Mr. Frorrer. Is that House Report 2266? 

Mr. Davis. I do not know. The number on this is in blank. It is 
the report of this committee last year. 

Mr. Frorre. I have here a five-page letter that refers to House Re- 
port 2266. As to the airfield study, we have had a committee since 
last fall working on that, and we expect their final report this sum- 
mer. We have had a great many conferences with them and we think 
they are coming up with something good, but I do not know if that 
is your question or not. ° 

Mr. Davis. The first report I know I asked about. I am sure that 
is the one, but the second one apparently is not. It is the report of 
this committee last year and I cannot tell you its number, because ii 


is not indicated on the report. 
_Mr. Fuoere. I am afraid I will have to insert the answer in the 


record. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


Reference is made to letter to the chairman of the Subcommittee on Military 
Construction, Committee 6n Appropriations, House of Representatives, from 
Assistant Secretary of Defense Floete on December 31, 1954. 

Cost reporting.—In this letter it was stated that a cost-reporting system would 
be put into effect. This system has been effected and interchange of cost infor- 
mation is being accomplished regularly within the military departments, with 
copies forwarded to this office. Significant cost information is being accumu- 
lated on many of the repetitive types of structures and, in addition, cost infor- 
mation has been requested on POL facilities and paving. 

Warehouses.—The report prepared by the A-E firm of Giffels & Vallet, Inc., 
L. Rossetti, under the direction of this office, has been completed and was trans- 
mitted to the military departments on March 7, 1955, with the request for carry- 
ing out its recommendations insofar as practicable. 

Hospitals.—A DoD instruction has been prepared and is being coordinated 
with the military departments. We expect to issue this instruction in the imme- 
diate future. 

Protection of POL storage and related facilities—We have issued a secret 
Dol) Instruction, No. S—3020.3 of February 25, 1955, on this subject. 

Ammunition magazines.—The difference in pricing for ammunition magazines 
was investigated and these differences resolved. Additional costs incurred by 
the Navy in the construction of ammunition igloos resulted from the inclusion 
of barricades, site work, and site drainage within the unit cost in contrast to 
the Army and the Air Force, whose prices did not include these items. 

Administrative facilities ——DoD Instruction No. 4270.11 of March 23, 1955, was 
issued. 

Welfare and morale facilities —A DoD instruction has been completed on these 
facilities and has been transmitted to the military departments for their com- 
ments. Because of the great number of facilities covered in this instruction, it 
has taken a considerable period of time within the military departments to effect 
the coordination. Comments have just been received and this instruction should 
also be issued in the near future. 

Maintenance.—A DoD instruction covering maintenance facilities has been 
prepared and transmitted to the military departments for their comments and/or 
concurrence. Replies have been received and are in the process of resolution. 
This instruction will also be issued in the near future. 

Troop messing.—DoD Instruction No. 4270.12 was issued under date of April 
1, 1955. 

Operational buildings are included in an overall study into airfields and airfield 
facilities scheduled for completion in August. 
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Training facilities —At the time of the letter to Mr. Davis, it was believed that 
instructions covering buildings for training facilities would be processed ; how- 
ever, because of the wide variation in requirements for the different types of 
training facilities, uniform standards for this type of facility would not be 
practicable. 

Vehicle parking—A DoD instruction covering parking for other than organ- 
izational vehicles has been prepared and coordinated with the military depart- 
ments. This instruction will soon be issued. 


RATE OF OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Davis. Getting back to the schedule of obligations of this year, 
I checked with the hearings last year and found that the Army, for 
instance, had an estimate of $480 million in the way of obligations in 
the current fiscal year. The figures you gave us indicated you antici- 
pated they will inake $412 million, which is getting reasonably close. 

The Navy estimated $180 million and actually they will make $249 
million according to your estimate. The Air Force estimated $1,500 
million, and they actually made $1,309 million, which is much closer 
than you have ever come before. 

The Navy, for instance, made considerably more than they had an- 
ticipated making. Do you know what the explanation of that is? 

Mr. Froere. Well, I do not know specifically. I think the Navy can 
answer it better than I can. It seems to me that we should make every 
effort within the dollars we have to get this job done, and so far as I 
am concerned I have pushed as much as I can in the position that I 
am in. 

Mr. Davis. I believe that you told us earlier that so far as you know 
the general format in which the program was approved last year had 
not interfered—and I believe you expressed your personal opinion— 
with the progress of the military construction program for any of the 
branches of the services. Is that a proper interpretation of what you 
said earlier? 

Mr. Froete. I believe that I said that legislation provided sufficient 
money at all times. Does that answer your question ¢ 

Mr. Davis. I would assume that that broad statement would include 
the specific statement with respect to the action of last year. 

Mr. Froerr. Yes. 


REVIEW BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PROPERTIES AND LNSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Davis. You told us that you had pretty well finished working 
over these requests in your shop by the early spring, or along in the 
early months of this year. 

Mr. Fuoetre. The authorizations. 

Mr. Davis. Well, for the submission of this for appropriation also ? 

Mr. Friorere. Well, that followed a little after that because after 
that we had to secure the actual line items that the services wanted to 
appropriate within their budgetary limit. 

Mr. Davis. Aside from your action with respect to either approving 
or disapproving line items, have you done anything that would affect 
the dollar estimates for each line item that has been submitted since 
along in the late fall or winter months? 

Mr. Frorere. We have looked over this appropriation request for 
this last 2 or 3 weeks. 
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Mr. Davis. Did you do anything to the cost estimates per line item ? 

Mr. Fiorte. We reduced them. 

Mr. SuHertman. We went over all of them. There are quite a few 
reductions in here, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Based upon what—bids experience, or on the cost index ? 

Mr. Suerman. Based on bid experience and the fact that the origi- 
nal estimate in the program was way out of line, too high, and it was 
called to the Department’s attention and reduced. There was some 
slivht adjustment somewhat upward, but the net change is a reduction. 

Mr. Futuna. Actually some facilities were cut out, or reduced in 
size and scope from the standpoint of economy. 


CONSTRUCTION COST INDEX 


Mr. Davis. I would expect that. What I am getting at is this: 
Can we b2 assured that the figures that are in these justifications that 
we are going to be looking at represent the latest adjustments in 
accordance with the cost index for construction ? 

Mr. Fiorre. They do. 

Mr. Davis. What has happened to the ENR index since about last 
fall? 

Mr. Furie. It has gone up. I have a chart if you are interested 
in seeine it. It shows that the trend for the last 2 years or 3 years 
and the forecast for this year has increased. 

Mr. Davis. I think the records of past hearings will show what has 
hanpened in the past years. Generally, what has happened to the 
index ? 

Mr. Futirnc. The cost index has gone up. 

Mr. Davis. About how much ? 

Mr. Futiine. Approximately 7 to 10 percent. 

Mr. Davis. In what period of time? 

Mr. Futura. In the last 18 months. 

Mr. Davis. Take it back to about the time when these justifications 
were originally being worked up—in September and October. 

Mr. Fourrine. Just roughly off the chart the building cost index 
in the second quarter of 1950 was in the magnitude of —— 

Mr. Davis. You are going back further than we need to go for our 
purnoses, Go back to last fall and bring it up to date. 

Mr. Futirne. Approximately 400 in 1951. 

Mr. Davis. When ? 

Mr. Furzina. In 1951. That would be the early part of 1951. 

Mr. Davis. We have had that in previous hearings. All I want to 
do is to compare the figures of last fall with what they are as of today, 
or as of the latest time you have them. 

Mr. Frorre. I think that we better supply that, Mr. Davis. 

Mr Davis. Suppose that vou furnish that for the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 

There are two indexes “Construction” and “Building.” Both have gone 
up rapidly in the last 2 or 3 years. 

In 18 months, January 1954 to June 1955: 

Construction: 613.9 to 656.0 or 7 percent increase. 

Building: 436.4 to 464.8 or 6% percent increase. 

In the last 12 months, July 1954 to June 1955: 

Construction : 627.9 to 656.0 or 41%4 percent increase. 

Buildiog: 444.1 to 464.8 or 5(+) percent increase. 
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In the last 6 months, December 1954 to June 1955: 
Construction: 643.3 to 656.0 or 2 percent increase. 
Building: 456.8 to 464.8 or 2(—) percent increase. 
Predicted for 12 months ending January 1, 1956: 
Construction: 643.3 to 667.0 or 4(—) percent increase. 
Building: 456.8 to 475.0 or 4.0 percent increase. 

From September 1954 to June 1955: 

Construction: 640.7 to 656.0 or 2% percent increase. 
Building: 454.3 to 464.8 or 2(+-) percent increase. 

Mr. Future. For September 1954, the ENR building cost index was 
454.3. At the present time, it is in the magnitude of 465. 

Mr. Davis. Only about a 3 or 4 percent increase, then ? 

Mr. Fourie. In that period of time. 

Mr. Manon. It is much larger than that, is it not? 

Mr. Davis. Fifteen point absolute, and a little under a fourth of that 
would be somewhere between and 4 percent. 

I gathered from what you said earlier, and from what the chairman 
hinted a moment ago, the absolute cost index has not been reflected in 
greater costs to the Government. Is that correct, Mr. Floete, that the 
contractors are hungry and the bidding has been spirited and for the 
most part costs have not increased since last fall ? 

Mr. Froere. I know on the few recent bids that we have had on 
housing there was an indication that competition was such we were 
1 do not believe that. It has stayed rather steady. I am certain that 
that the general contracting reflects a decrease in the estimated cost. 
I do not believe that. It has stayed rather steady. I am certain that 
the bids have not gone up in any such proportion as the cost index. 

Mr. Suermwan. It always gets back to Mr. Floete’s point—how 
hungry the contractors are. At Plattsburgh last year the bids on the 
construction were way under the estimate. Yet a few months later 
there was a large jump. It depends upon how busy they are. 

Mr. Davis. Which establishes a thesis frequently mentioned in this 
committee last year that we should not wait for all of these things in 
May, June, and July if we can possibly avoid it. 


ADJUSTMENTS 


Finally, referring to pages 15, 16, and 17 of your statement, you 
have used the term “adjustment” with respect to the various branches 
of the service. You use the Army adjustment, $29,600,000, Navy 
adjustment, $115,900,000, and Air Force adjustment, $227,500,000. 

Now, those appear to be subtractions from the gross amount, so I 
suppose that means you have some money from somewhere. What is 
the story on that ? 

Mr. Fiorre. Those mean in each case the services have submitted 
and will submit for your consideration items in excess of the amount 
that we are recommending for appropriation in order that they may 
have a little more flexibility. The Army only had in about a 7 or 8 
percent margin above their actual appropriation and the Air Force 
and Navy about 15 percent. Now, they will justify the items as shown, 
but the appropriation will be for the reduced amount. Perhaps 
“adjustment” is the wrong word to use. 

Mr. Davis. In other words, you are going to try to justify to this 
committee a larger program than you are asking money for; is that 
correct ? 

64918—55——_5 
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Mr. Froere. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. In each case, are the services going to be prepared to 
show where they are going to get that money, or are they accepting 
that principle of appropriation, comparable to what this committee 
did last year? Which is it? 

Mr. Fuorre. My understanding of it is this—the Army has $531 
million in the list that they will submit to you. You will appropriate 
only $501 million, but they could use the $501 million to build any- 
thing that is in the $531 million list. 

_ Mr. Davis. It does not mean, for instance, that the Army has 

29,600,000 that they have picked up through savings, or cutting down 
a facilities, or something of that kind ? 

Mr. Frorrr. No. This is just to give them an added amount within 
which to work. It seems to me it isa sound way to do it. 

Mr. Davis. That is precisely what this committee did last year, was 
it not? 

Mr. Froere. I believe it w 

Mr. Forp. Suppose shee. wit through better contracts, or by any 
other means or methods, savings in the $501 million which would 
permit them to construct the $29 million. Could they go ahead and 
do the whole program then ? 

Mr. Fiorre. Surely. 


REASONABLENESS OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Wurrren. Turning to page 14 of your statement I notice that 
you say: 

Assuming that the appropriations were made as requested, the unobligated 
balances on July 1, 1955, will be a total of $2,190 million. 

In view of the pressing nature of certain construction requirements of each of 
the services and allowing for normal carryover to permit forward planning and 
construction to continue without interruption, pending the availability of addi- 
tional funds, it is our opinion the foregoing amounts are reasonable balances. 

Is it your idea that $2 billion in the bank is a continuing fund and 
is a reasonable balance / 

Mr. Fiorre. Yes, in view of the rate at which they are spending it. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is a carryover of funds, I understand. That is 
your bank balance ? 

Mr. Fuiorre. That is the money that you start out the fiscal year 
with. Itis not a balance. 

Mr. Wuirren. You call it the normal carryover and you say in our 
opinion the foregoing amounts will be reasonable balances. 

Mr. Fiorre. No, the unobligated balances up will besomuch. Then 
there is one figure left out there. This should be a subtraction from 
the Army. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


COMMITTER CONTROL OF PROJECT SELECTION 


Mr. Wuirren. Going further, I understand you to say that what 
you do is you will come in with a whole lot more projects than you 
anticipate you will get money for, and you will eliminate any projects 
that the committee directs be eliminated. Does that not leave you then 
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where you are giving us three or four or five times as many projects, 
or two times as many projects, and then because you get less money 
than the total amount of them, it leaves you carte blanche authority to 
shift from one place to another without limit? In other words, the 
committee’s control is condemning projects, and as long as we do not 
condemn them you take it we do not approve. 

Since there are twice as many projects as there might be money, you 
cut out any half, or build any half, so this committee has no control 
over any projects that are built except as we prohibit. 

Mr. Suerman. That is not a good example that you cite there. 

Mr. Wutrren. I would like for you to show where it is erroneous, 
if it is erroneous. 

Mr. Sueripan. There are not twice as many. There are relatively 
few. I could not tell the percentage right offhand. 

Mr. Wuirren. To the extent that we vary in the least degree be- 
tween matching money against your sum total of projects, the very 
fact that we vary at all, but do not condemn the projects means that 
you can do what you please then, does it not ! 

Mr. Suerwan. If you do not condemn the projects, in good faith 
we have to build them. 

Mr. Wuirren. Oh, no. The money does not match the projects, so 
as long as it does not match you are the ones who select the ones you 
drop and the ones you build, and we are out of the picture. 

Mr. Sueripan. The services wouldn't construct a half project. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am talking about which one to build and which one 
todrop. The committee surrenders control as long as the money differs 
from the sum total of the project. 

Mr. Sueriwwan. You have to build a completed project. 

Mr. Wuirren. You have 100 projects and we give you enough money 
for 80. You decide which 20 to drop. Is that right? 

Mr. Suerman. The services would. 

Mr. Wuirren. Then you would thereby determine which 80 to 
build? 

Mr. Sueriwwan. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirten. You thereby will be running it from your whole list 
of projects and the committee has no control whatever / 

Mr. Suerwan. The committee has control when they approve 100 
percent of the projects. 

Mr. Wurtrtren. We fix the overall total, but you can come down here 
with projects all over the United States, get money for 25 percent of 
them, and under those conditions you can decide which ones to build 
and which not to build. 

Mr. FiLorre. How do you think it ought to be corrected ? 

Mr. Warren, That 1s always a fair question from your side of the 

table. That is my purpose, however, to ask the questions. But it con- 
stitutes an honest problem if the Congress is to keep a finger on what 
you build. I would say it is a terrific job but we ought to approve 
projects and they ought to be firm projects. 
_ Asi understand it, the way you say Congress controls is by condemn- 
ing projects. If we say don’t build it you don’t. But if we do not say 
don’t then you have a lot more listed than you are going to build, and 
that being true you can shift it any way in the world you want to. 

Mr. Fiorrr. You think that latitude is wrong. Is that right? 
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Mr. Wurrren. I think the latitude surrenders control under the 
approach as you described it yourself. 

Mr. Fiorre. We attempted this year, as I said this morning, to come 
up here with a bill which just said here is what we want appropriated, 
the specific things. But we didn’t get the job done, so I guess I agree 
with what you are saying. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is how it looks to me, except as we prohibit you 
from building we just give you authority to do as you please within 
the total list you have submitted. 

Mr. Froere. After all, it is only 7 percent in the case of the Army 
and 15 in the case of the Navy and Air Force. 

Mr. Wuirren. That may be true. I do not want to criticize, but 
we get through the Federal raises, and all the rest. National expendi- 
tures are so high we finance 50 percent by inflation, and it shows up 
in changing dollar value, salaries, and so on. 


TERMINATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


It leads me to this question: What part did you have in planning 
when we will get through with acquiring more physical plants and 
public works? Is it an everlasting thing? When will we reach the 
point we say we have enough physical properties, rather than modify- 
ing a few to meet changing needs, when are we going to get through 
having the full plant? 

You said it is $7 billion, you have $5 billion, $2 billion more this 
time. Iam talking about a serious economic question. 

Mr. Froete. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. Is there any way to list just how many acres of land, 
how much the national investment in public works for the military 
is now, how many locations you have? Can we get that in the record ? 

Mr. Fioerr. Yes, sir. I have it right here. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Total number and all that? 

Mr. Froere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurtren. Could you add to that the foreseeable limit that you 
see when we get through? 

Mr. Fiorre. Construction and acquisition of real property ? 

Mr. Wurrrten. Under present planning. Can you put it in the 
record # 
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Information relative to acreage together with cost of construction 
and land for each of the military departments 


| Acres of land Cost of land 
| used for mili-| and construc- 
jtary purposes| tion 


a 
nited States__........-- ebbcauwidadues ; ; sale ee lane 8, 253, 298 $7, 395, 297, 000 
Territories, possessions, and Commonwealth of Puerto Rico | 909, 683 | 512, 413, 000 
UE DOMME ess ce reece etek ene nenslnoees om 665, 463 | 491, 264, 000 
| 8,398, 974, 000 

avy: 
IIS 26. 3as nanan chip ensnn Sue bh " = : 3, 778, 417 6, 146, 194, 000 
Territories, possessions, and Commonwealth of Puerto Rico--.- —_ 181, 421 | 969, 249, 000 
ee = A Saas 321, 121 | 236, 885, 000 


N 


eee eee ar Oe | 4,280,959} 7 


Air Force: 
United States een 12, 141, 024 3, 992, 295, 000 


Territories, possessions, and Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 2, 942, 839 607, 529, 000 
I a i il a he le al can 234, 873 1, 118, 137, 000 


15, 318, 736 
| 20, 428, 139 











Mr. Wuirren. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record. ) 


EFFECT OF TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES 


Mr. Fioere. With the changing technological things it certainly 
is difficult. The land problem is actually getting worse with the use 
of jets. It is getting to be very severe. We have to get this land out 
around them. We used to get a little bit at each end and a little on 
the side. 

Mr. Wuirren. I know out on the farms they have to lease the land 
back from the Armed Services. It could get to that point where you 
run a post office. 

Mr. Froere. I can see no immediate relief. 

Mr. Wuirren. What is your plan? Can you tell us your plan as 
you see it now ? 

Mr, Frioere. That isa military plan. 

Mr. Wuirtren. I understood you were pretty well up in the military. 
am are the man who passes judgment on the very things I am talking 
about. 

Mr. Frorre. You are talking about something which is a Cabinet 
and Joint Chiefs of Staff matter. 

Mr. Wuirten. Have they given you anything which you could give 
us which would draw even a shadowy line on that point ? 

Mr. Froere. I wouldn’t want to say I could because I don’t know 
whether or not I can get it. 

I talked this morning somewhat about the Air Force, but I said 
with the Army and Navy I could not guess. The Army is here. 

Do you gentlemen think you could supply such information ? 

Secretary Stevens. A qualified estimate of the situation, yes, to 
arrive at the permanent peacetime Army buildup which is planned 
over the next 20 years. 
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It depends on how much we can get each year. 

Remember, that strength is considerably less than the present Army 
strength. 

Mr. Wurrren. Haven't you been supplied with the plans of what 
the average increase will be so that your military public works will 
fit your plans? Haven’t you had that projected to you? 

Colonel Scruter. I am Colonel Schuler, Department of the Army. 
My statement is to this effect: All of the construction that we have 
in this bill, less about $2 million, is for permanent type construction in 
the Army bill. That is based on the goal of arriving at the permanent 
peacetime Army which is an indefinite Army in the future which we 
hope some day to get to, and which is 578,000 as compared to a little 
over 1 million now. 

We are not asking for permanent construction for any goal above 
that. Right now we are across the board about 60 percent toward the 
goal. 

Just take any of our posts; take Fort Benning, for instance. There 
is still some permanent construction to do to arrive at the total perma- 
nent construction for long-range peacetime Army. 

Perhaps 20 years from now we may be starting at the other end 
again because of the fact that structures last only a reasonable period 
of time. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to broaden my inquiry in view of that 
to show what has been spent. The plan is permanent construction for 
the peacetime Army in that number ? 

Colonel ScuutEr. Yes. 

Mr. Wurtrren. I would like the record to show under present con- 
ditions the total cost expected, how much has been appropriated, what 
percentage of it has been constructed, not only with regard to the 
Army but the Air Force and Navy. 

Then we can see what progress we are making on what you expect 
us to do. 

Mr. Future. I can show it best by this illustration. Our technology 
in military materiel is advancing. It is costing more money to buy 
equpiment, planes, warning systems. We are way up here in our 
technology. Our public works are way down here. 

What we are trying to do with this is to bring them closer together. 
We cannot stop up at this point since we have to keep going up with 
our technology. As a result our public works have to go up to sup- 
port that technology. You cannot stop. 

Mr. Wurrren. You might get stopped, you know. It is possible 
if the country ran out of money and there was economic chaos. 

I want to see whether you have a plan or whether it is just a case 
of getting all you can out of the Congress each year. It is a serious 
question as T listen to you testify. 

I want to know your plan, what your objective is, and what you 
are reaching now. 

I realize you don’t know what you will have 30 years from now. 
But you are not trying now to get annually the part of what you 
might have to have 20 or 30 years from now. Do you have a set pat- 
tern and plan when you get through? 

Mr. Fururne. I think we can give you something indicative but it 
cannot be considered firm. 
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LONG RANGE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Wurrren. I want to know what your present planning is based 
on and what is the limit within your planning, subject, of course, to 
changing your plan when the time comes. 

I would like to have it submitted personally rather than letting 
it get stuck in the record somewhere here after the thing is all over. 

Mr. Funurne. I can tell you anything we give you on that will be 
classified. 

Mr. Wuirren. You mean it will be classified as to what you intend 
to spend in the United States, even though I am asking about units 
and dollars. That is classified ? 

Mr. Funuine. I would say it would be; yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. In other words, Congress has no right to know 
where the trail leads / 

Mr. Funuine. I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Frorre. You have every right to know, 

Mr. Funurnc. You have every right to have that and you will 
get it. 

Mr. Wiirren. Other Members of Congress who do not belong here 
have a right to know how much you expect to spend in public works. 

Mr. Frorrr. We will get it for you, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Warren. You say it will be classified ? 

Mr. Froerrer. I don’t say that. 

Mr. Fururne. I think it would be. 

Mr. Suerwan. If the military services have classified it, we would 
have to keep it classified. 

There is a long-range plan. I hope you don’t get the impression 
there is not. What the exact amounts of dollars are for the services 
I could not tell y you offhand but we will get it. 

Mr. Wurrren. Number of units and their locations. I am not try- 
ing to pin-point it, but I want to know how far down the road we 
will come in getting the physical plant to run this Army we say we 
will have to have. When I say “Army” I mean military forces. 

Mr. Suerwan. All right, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Estimate of long-range construction requirements 


{Millions of dollars] 





Total 
| i Mie ee Air Ine el 
Army Navy | Force 

Amount | Percent 


1. Total appropriation, fiscal year 1948 through fiscal 
year 1955__ ont $2, 361 $1, 907 $5,925 | $10,193 
2. Proposed, fiscal year ‘1956___- . $501 $530 $1, 207 $2, 238 
3. Additional required to provide adequate facilities | 
at present standards for present strengths and 
ie ae: a inc ania a * 279 $3, 800 $4, 018 $12, 097 
Total above s 7, 141 $6, 237 $1 1, 150 $24, 528 
. Present ee of completion ‘(item I/item 5) 
33 percent........... 3e 31 53 
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REPROGRA MING 


Mr. Wurrren. Now going from that did I understand you to say 
that you do not have the same liberties that other operations of the mili- 
tary have? You come in here and get money through the appropria- 
tion process. 

This next year you will start off with $2,190 million. You do not 
have the authority once you get that to shift one thing to another as 
they seem to have in other aspects of the military except, as I pointed 
out a while ago, when the money varies from the total list of projects 
it turns you loose? 

Mr. Fioere. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you enjoy the privilege of changing your mind 
and not spend it here but spend it there ? 

Mr. Futuna. We cannot, sir. 


TIMING OF REQUEST 


Mr. Wuirren. I notice that perhaps in the future we can get some 
improvement. I notice you say here on page 9: 

It is our firm intention to present the 1957 program to Congress in January of 
1956, and the appropriation program shortly thereafter. 

If you have a plan of public works to meet what you can see, and 
if you have had that plan for several years, is it hard to explain why 
you come down here in the last week of June, the last half of June, 
to tell us how much money you need and where those things are? 

Mr. Froere. Why there is so much delay, you mean ? 

Mr. Wuarrren. You have the Congress here where we have to either 
put up or get credit for being against the military. 

Mr. Friorere. We admitted this morning it should have been here 
sooner and we explained we will get it here. 

Mr. Warren. Your admission sort of helps our personal relation- 
shin but it doesn’t do much to help save the country money, Mr. Floete. 

How long has this projected thing been part of a plan or program ? 

Mr. Froete. The whole program, the whole construction program ? 

Mr. Wurrten. Just construction. 

Mr. Froete. I cannot answer that yet. We will try to supply you 
some information on it. 


SURVEILLANCE OF FUNDS AFTER APPROPRIATED 


Mr. Wuirten. It should take more than some before we can vote 
out this money as I see it. 

Proceeding from that, as you pointed out the military chiefs of 
staff are the ones who determine how far vou will carry it and then 
you try to set up policies so far as acquisitions and construction are 
concerned. 

Did T understand you to say it is not your job to follow up and see 
how the money was handled or to see that it went to a specific project ? 
That is not your particular assignment ? 

Mr. Froetr. I think it is, part of it. 

Mr. Wuirren. I understood you to say you keep it under surveil- 
lance. You said your staff was too small for you to follow through. 
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Mr. Fiorrre. We have a definite plan of surveillance which starts 
after the appropriation. 

Mr. Wuirren. What do you mean by surveillance? It is still 
very broad term. 

Mr. Fiorre. We keep our eye on things. 

Mr. Writtrren. How many people do you have ¢ 

Mr. Frorre. Twenty-five in my office devoted to construction ac- 
tivities. We can do a lot with 25 people. We do not have a part in 
operations and we do not need a large clerical staff because we do use 
the Services for that purpose. 

We ask them for certain specific information and they have the fa- 
cilities to give it tous. That is how we work. 


FORMULATION OF REQUESTS 


Mr. Wuirren. How are these requests on public works built up? 
Do the Joint Chiefs of Staff say what we have to have and then you 
total up the amount of money it will take, or do you take up with 
these local establishments the matter of what they need, what it is they 
want, and they put it through a regional office up to you / 

Do you start at the top telling them what you need, check and see 
what they have, or do you start at the bottom and build up what they 
want 4 

Mr. Fiorre. So far as our office is concerned we give them only 
very general and wide lines. 

Of course, we submit it directly to the Secretary of the service con- 
cerned. It is then transmitted down. As I understand it, the re- 


quest originally originates at the field level. Then it flows upward 
through the various commands and each one of them reviews it until 
finally it is submitted to us through the Secretary’s office. 

Mr. Wuirren. The point I make is this: They build up what they 
want. It works up through the Secretary and he tells you that it is 
you are to secure for them. Is that it? 

Mr. Fioere. That is their request. 


JSE OF VACATED FACILITIES 


Mr. Wuitren. What effort is made to check? I mention this be- 
cause it was mentioned 2 or 3 times. 

After World War IT had been going on as much as 3 years the As- 
sistant Secretary of War said that they didn’t know in Washington 
how many facilities they had vacated themselves, much less submitted 
to someone else. They had to get on the tele phone and call the various 
theaters. 

How much effort is there as these requests come to you from the 
Secretary’s Office to secure these things and proceed with this program, 
securing your money and soon? W hat effort is made to see what you 
already have to meet the need ? 

Mr. Fiorre. We screen every one of them against our inventory. 

Mr. Wuirren. How many Army camps of quite long standing have 
you abandoned and cut down to almost a standby basis in the last year ? 

Mr. Frorre. We have a complete list. I cannot tell you offhand. 

Mr. Wuirren. During that time how many more have you sent out 
to secure and build? 
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Mr. Fiorre. There are no new Army installations. 

Mr. Wuitren. How many new ones in the Military Establishment ? 

Mr. Fiorre. Brand new ? 

Mr. Wurrren. The point I am trying to make is this: Why is it 
those have not been used instead of expanding? 

Mr. Fiorre. We use them to the greatest extent we can. 

Mr. Suerman. There are three new airbases. There are two ADC 
bases and there is one naval training base in Louisiana. Those are the 
only new bases in the United States. 

Mr. Fiorre. And we have used in numerous cases existing facilities. 


CONGRESSION AL CONTROL 


Mr. Wuirren. It strikes me again that Congress has no control over 
what you do at all except in the broad listing of the project you give 
us. Within that listing you can cut them out or add to them as you 
see fit as long as you have the money. 

Mr. Suerwan. We cannot add to. 

Mr. Wuirren. But you have to know in advance about it so you can 
cover it. 

Mr. Fuiiine. We have reviewed these line items with the two 
Armed Services Committees, and I understand you gentlemen also will 
review these line items, so we are not just throwing a list of projects 
into the pot. ‘These all have been engineered, thought out and re- 
viewed at various staff levels and command levels, in the Secretary of 
Defense’s Office, Bureau of the Budget, and the Military Services Com- 
mittee before they come here. 

Mr. Wuirren. $10 billion worth of them. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


REHABILITATION OF EXISTING FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Sixes. Could you not beef up or add to existing facilities at less 
cost and with less future overhead than you can build new bases? 

Mr. Froere. Did we not rehabilitate existing properties at a cheaper 
cost ? 

Mr. Srxes. Can you not add to existing properties or rehabilitate 
existing properties at less cost now and with less overhead in the future 
than you can build new bases? 

Mr. Froere. I will make a general remark and let Mr. Fulling talk 
more specifically on it. 

Personally I feel that that effort is worth very serious consideration. 
I am thinking of some specific things. 

We will ask the service about certain specific instances where we 
have a very large number of World War II buildings. One of them 
has 6,200 buildings, I think; they are mostly wood-type construction. 

Rather than replace all of those it seems to me something can be 
done about rehabilitating them in line with modern practices and save 
the expenditure of a good deal of money. 

Mr. Sixes. But you have not firmed that up prior to the considera- 
tion of this committee of your present request ? 

Mr. Fioere. It is not incorporated. 
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Mr. Sixes. Should that not have been cleared up in your own minds 
before you came to us for money for new construction ¢ 

Mr. Frorre. How much is there ? 

Mr. SHERIDAN. I cannot say. 

Mr. Fvorre. We have not put it in to this, sir. 

Mr. Fuuuine. Mr. Sikes, are you directing your question to the 
rehabilitation of existing buildings or are you talking about installa- 
tions ¢ 

Mr. Srxes. I gave you an alternative—either to rehabilitate existing 
buildings which are not in use or to add to present bases instead of 
constructing facilities at new bases. 

Mr. Futurnea. Sir, I would like to answer it this way: 

Wherever possible we are utilizing existing facilities. That is num- 
ber one. 

That analysis goes beyond one service. If there is a facility avail- 
able in an area that the Army requires, we check not only Army but 
the Navy and Air Force. 

Mr. Sixes. I do not want this to sound as though I question your 
sincerity, but that is a stock answer which I have heard for years in 
Congress on this same subject. Presumably you always use existing 
facilities to whatever extent you can. 

Mr. Furie. Let me take it a step further. By utilizing some of 
the facilities which the Army made available to the Air Force and 
by rehabilitating and improving a particular base, we were able to 
eliminate the need for a new airbase. 

That will be brought out in the testimony of the Air Force. The 
Army made available certain warehouse space. 

Mr. Sixes. That is the sort of thing I am talking about. Can’t you 
do more of it ? 

Mr. Futuna. We are endeavoring to do that wherever we can. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. I have wondered many times whether the military forces 
give as much consideration as they should to utilizing the facilities 
which we now have rather than undertaking the terrific expense of 
building new bases. It may well be possible to do without them and 
the Nation’s financial position requires that we forego any expense 
we can. 

The present peace offensive which is taking place in the world could 
very well within a year or two have us cutting down on our Military 
Establishment. Then you might find yourself closing some of the 
new bases you are building, or more probably you would be closing 
some old bases and using the new ones. 

Mr. Frorre. Mr. Sikes, last year, as an example of what you are 
talking about, the Army gave up over 10 million square feet of covered 
space ‘and about that much more of improved open space to the Air 
Force. 

The money to the Air Force had been all authorized and appro- 
priated. 

We screened it afterward and went tothe Army. The Army found 
they did not need this and voluntarily turned it over to the Air Force. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 
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Mr. Futuna. There is another new base we will talk about during 
the Air Force testimony at Buckingham. That is a new target area 
in Florida. That is on the west coast of Florida. 


DISPERSAL OF BASES 


Mr. Srxes. I sometimes wonder whether the military is working, at 
cross purposes against its own interests in these matters. 

We are living in an age of nuclear weapons, an age of guided mis- 
siles, and the question has been brought up many times whether the 
military is realistic in continuing to build huge bases or in adding to 
present bases rather than engaging in dispersal activities. 

I don’t find anything in this bill which indicates any practice other 
than a continuation of the old policy of stacking all facilities togeth- 
er—where enemy bombers could get to them easily. 

Any comment ? 

Mr. Frorrr. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Sixes. You said a moment ago you are going to have to take 
in more land and provide larger facilities for jet planes. Yet on the 
other hand we are trying to develop ways of taking jets off from 
shorter runways, even to taking jets off from a standing position. 

Though that actuality may be some time in the future it is something 
we will have to come to in this nuclear age. 

Mr. Fioere. We cannot stop in the meantime. 


GRASS RUNWAYS 


Mr. Sixes. I do happen to know that the Russians are approaching 
that problem with grass runways in satellite nations in Europe and 
with shorter runways than we apparently are able to use. 

If they are smart enough to take jets off grass runways or off run- 
ways shorter than our runways, I think it would be very disconcert- 
ing to our planners. However we might learn something from thein 
to avoid adding to the length of runways in this country. 

Have you comment on that ? 

Mr. Fioere. No, I have no comment. 

Mr. Sixes. It is true, is it not, that they are taking jets off grass 
runways and off shorter runways than we use ? 

Mr. Froerr. I don’t know whether or not it is. I have read it. I 
don’t know whether it is true. 

Mr. Srxes. It would seem to me you people ought to know. In your 
position I should think you would know. If the CIA can’t provide 
that kind of information we are wasting a lot of money on that agency. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Norreti. You may desire to give me this information off the 
record, Mr. Secretary. I am interested in knowing about your hos- 
pital construction program for the next fiscal year, and I would like 
to have the amounts of each individual item, including the numbers 
and cost of construction. 

Mr. Fioere. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Norrewy. If you will give me that both for the Army, Navy, 
and Air Corps that will s satisfy me. I would very much appreciate it. 

Mr. Frorre. By bed capacity? That is the normal way of giving it. 

Mr. Norre.i. Yes. Hospital construction program for the services 
and for each individual service, including not only the cost of con- 
struction but the amount. 

Mr. Fiorre. Yes, sir. We willsupply it. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


HospPiraL FACILITIES INCLUDED IN DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Fiscal year 1956 public works program 


Dugway Proving Grounds, Utah: Addition to station hospital (18-bed 
isolation ward and laboratory) $333, 000 
Cost breakdown, permanent construction: 
etn 10,370 SF at $30.40 $315, 300 
8, 300 
Medical, Signal and QM fac Withee. =. : 9, 400 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans.: Station hospital (90/190- bed) pi aia. ae 
Permanent construction—-100/200 bed uniform basic plan. Project 
will include modification of nursing unit for a 14-bed prison ward, 
thus decreasing hospital capacity to 90 beds, or 90/190 bed hospital. 
Cost breakdown: 
Hospital, 89,185 SF at $27.50 SF $2, 452, 600 
Utilities, including roads, walks, etc 5 237, 400 
Signal facilities.__._.c.___- 10, 000 
Fort Carson (Camp Hale), Colo.: Infirmary (24 beds) - ; 235, 000 
Cost breakdown, modified emergency construction: 
Building 10,178 SF at $20_________ 5 ico aes $204, 500 
Utilities, including roads, walks, ete 28, 500 
I 2, 000 
Location No. 13-——Classified (overseas) : Infirmary and dental clinic 
TIP a? I en ee eee < 132, 000 
Modified emergency construction, 6,000 SF at $22 SF__ $132. 000 
Location No. 23—Classified (overseas) : Infirmary and dental clinic 
(10-beds/2 chairs) 
Modified emergency construction, 9,146 SF at $33 SF__ $302, 000 


NAVY 


No hospital construction included in fiscal year 1956 appropriation request. 
Plans only for Great Lakes. 
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List showing hospital facilities in fiscal year 1956 program—Appropriation, Air Force 


Installation 


Grand Forks site, Grand Forks, N. Dak 
Buckingham Air Force Base, 
ham, Fla. 
Glasgow Air Force Base, Glasgow, Mont. 
Greater Milwaukee area, Wisconsin 
Minot site (Bismarck), Bismarck, N. Dak 
Barksdale Air Force Base, Bossier City, 
La. 
Columbus 
Miss. 
Davis-Monthan, Tucson, Ariz 
Ellington Air Foree Base, Houston, Tex 
Forbes Air Force Base, Topeka, Kans 
Hunter Air Force Base, Savannah, Ga 
Lincoln Air Force Base 
Larson Air Force Base, 
Lockbourne Air 


Air Force Base, Columbus, 


Moses Lake, Wash 
Force Base, Columbus, 


Bucking- 


Project 


6-bed new infirmary 
18-bed new infirmary 


6-bed new infirmary 


| 12-bed new infirmary 


6-bed new infirmary 


| Modification of present 125- 


bed hospital. 


30- to 50-bed hospital 


100- to 200-bed hospital 
75- to 150-bed hospital 
100- to 200-bed hospital 
do 
100- to 200-bed new hospital 


| 50- to 100-bed hosnital 


ron 


lo i 
| Cost per | Cost per 


square 
foot (in- 
cluding 
utilities, 
etc.) 


| utilities, 


$22. 15 | 


17. 00 


22. 15 | 
22.00 | 


22. 15 
2 


. 00 | 


32. 50 


24.00 | 
24.65 | 


bed (in- 
cluding 


ete.) 


$20, 666 
8 


20, 6 
13, 08: 
20, 666 
) 


32, 


25, 8! 
20, 92 


99 


23, 5 


24, ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Newer ps 


Total 


cost 


24, 000 
152, 000 


24, 000 
57, 000 
24, 000 
¥, 000 


75, 000 


585, 000 
569, 000 
, 000 
354, 000 
7, 000 
219, 000 
19, 000 


| 100- to 200-bed hospital 

Ohio. 

Mountain Home Air Force 
tain Home, Idaho. 

Myrtle Beach Air Force 
Beach, 8. C. 

Selfridge Air Force Base, Mount Clemens, 
Mich. 

Seymour-Johnson Air Force Base, 
boro, N.C. 

Walker Air Force Base, 


Base, Moun- | 50- to 100-bed hospital 25, 7 289, 000 


Base, Myrtle | 30- to 50-bed hospital , 000 


100- to 200-bed hospital , 000 


Golds- | 50- to 100-bed hospital 21, 000 


Roswell, N. Mex. 


75- to 150-bed hospital , 622, 000 


Total 24, 862, 000 


1 Not applicable. 


Mr. Suerrarp. In response to interrogation on the part of Mr. 
Whitten, wherein he was searching tow ard ending of expenditures 
of this character, would or would not your answer have been quite 
appropriate if you had said, Due to the different phasing of our mili- 
tary operations, and further due to the necessity for change, it is diffi- 
cult for you to know exactly how long this program will exist and 
to what degree changes must or must not be made # 

Mr. Fiorrr. That would have been a fine statement. 

Mr. Suepparp. Perhaps as the picture has been unfolded it would 
seem to me that would be the logical statement, taking into considera- 
tion all things. You are still dealing with an indeterminable factor / 

Mr. Frorre. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. When the record gets to you it might be well to 
look at it. 

Mr. Froete. I will be glad to adopt it, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Thank you very much, Mr. 
associates, 


Floete, you and your 





Monbay, JUNE 20, 1955. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


WITNESSES 


HON. ROBERT T. STEVENS, SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY (COMPTROLLER), DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION 

COL. W. R. SHULER, CHIEF, CONSTRUCTION DIVISION, DIRECTOR 
OF INSTALLATIONS 

R. B. FOSTER, JR., CONSTRUCTION DIVISION, OFFICE, DIRECTOR 
OF INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Suerparp. Gentlemen, we have with us at this time Secretary 
Stevens, of the Army, and it is my understanding, Mr. Secretary, that 
because of a previous appointment you will not be available tomorrow. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Have you a prepared statement you wish to pre- 
sent to the committee at this time ? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparb. Proceed, please. 

Secretary Stevens. Let me say I welcome the opportunity to come 
back here Wednesday or any other time to finish with any other 
questions. 

Mr. Suepparp. We understand that. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY STEVENS 


Secretary SreveNs. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is a pleasure 
to appear before this subcommittee to present the Department of the 
Army request for appropriations for the fiscal year 1956 under the 
heading, “Military construction, Army.” 

As the committee is aware, this is the first time since fiscal year 1953 
that the Army has requested an MCA appropriation. Large un- 
obligated balances available to the Army accruing from appropriation 
made during the Korean hostilities made new appropriations unnec- 
essary. In ‘fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955 this committee and 
the Congress authorized the Army to reprogram prior appropriations 
to finance additional newly authorized construction. This situation 

can no longer be repeated since these unobligated balances have been 
Soaskecadir reduced. 

This situation is graphically illustrated in the following statistics: 
Two years ago, on June 30, 1953, the Army had on hand $994 million 
of construction funds unobligated. A year later, this balance had 
been reduced to $651 million and duri ing the fiscal year which is now 
drawing to a close, we will have rec eived $34 million in additional 
funds for family housing, but we will have obligated $402 million, 
leaving a residual balance to enter fiscal year 1956 of $283 million. 
The $34 million in family housing funds to which I refer was appro- 
priated to the Secretary of Defense i in fiscal year 1955 and allocated to 
the Army. Thus, this amount is actually under a separate appropria- 
tion heading. 





This unobligated balance is more than subscribed by authorized 
construction scheduled for contract award early in the new fiscal 
year. Against this background, therefore, the Department of the 
Army with the concurrence of the Secretary of Defense and the 
Bureau of the Budget now requests the Congress to appropriate $501,- 
346,000 for military public works. 

In addition to this appropr iation of new funds, we are requesting 
permission to reprogram $15,091,000 of prior appropriations. Army 
witnesses who follow me w ill, of course, present detailed justification 
for these two related requests. Before this detailed presentation, 
however, I would like to outline how the program which this appro- 
priation ‘would support was developed. 

In March 1954 the Department of the Army received from the 
Department of Defense basic guidance concerning the type of projects 
to be included. In addition, ‘the Department of Defense established 
a general order of precedence for the various types of projects. Using 
these criteria, the Army began putting together its construction 
program. 

At the installation level, projects were carefully developed in ac- 
cordance with a master plan established to insure maximum efficiency 
in our construction program over a period of years 

After the responsible commanders in the field had thoroughly re- 
viewed and screened the individual projects, the program in its 
entirety was reviewed by the Department of the Army to make certain 
that the construction and the land acquisition requested were properly 
related to all the military programs of the Army. 

In each case we asked ourselves: “Does this project fulfill an 
absolute need in the most. efficient way?” The answer was either 
“ves,” or the project was eliminated or drastically revised. This 
screening was most conscientiously carried out, I can assure you. 
Furthermore, the whole program was later reviewed in the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense and in the Bureau of the Budget to insure 
that it was fully in line with the programs of the other services. I 
consider this program to be a true expression of the Army’s require- 
ments in the field of military construction and land acquisition for the 
fiscal year 1956, and I am convinced that the individual projects are 

essential to the proper performance of the Army’s mission as a part 
of the defense team. 

Ninety-four percent of the funds now requested, new and repro- 
gramed, is for projects subject to legislative action still pending in 
the Congress. Army presentations to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of both the House and the Senate have been completed but, since 
congressional action has not yet been taken on this authorizing legisla- 
tion, the appropriation request presented today is predicated on the 
necessary assumption that all projects will be authorized. Similarly, 
no funds are included in the Army request before you for construction 
projects which may be added by the Congress in passing the military 
public works bill. Within the total pr ogram for which the Army 
is requesting funds, there are certain major subprograms or items 
of narticular interest. 

Foremost among these is the continued construction of antiaircraft 
facilities worldwide. For this purpose the requirement is $160,500,000 
or 32 percent of the Army total. Most of this $160,500,000 is ear- 
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marked for land acquisition and construction of additional Nike 
guided-missile positions which will further protect our cities and 
industrial areas from attack and will protect vital military imstalla- 
tions overseas. This is a project of the utmost urgency. 

The Army is also requesting approval of $48,285,000 for 25,222 per- 
manent barracks spaces to house our troops in the continental United 
States. To go with the permanent barracks which have been built 
in this country in recent years, we also need $19 million for battalion 
and regimental buildings, dispensaries, classrooms, and other stand- 
ard facilities. $122,264,000 is requested for new family housing to 
provide 8,308 new and badly needed units, all but 806 of them in the 
continental United States. This is the initial increment of a 5- or 
6-year plan designed to secure proper family housing for the Army. 
This plan will meet the housing deficit existing after consideration of 
all housing available to Army families at or near their duty stations 
including privately owned dwellings. 

I consider this family housing program to be a matter of the great- 
est importance. It has a very direct bearing on the maintenance of 
esprit among all military personnel, and our ability to retain in the 
service the trained people—the leaders and the technicians—who con- 
stitute our Army’s hard core of strength. The present need for ade- 
quate housing for Army families entitled by law to such accommoda- 
tion-4s, in my estimation, equal and parallel to the need which existed 
for the Career Incentive Act recently enacted by the Congress. I 
strongly urge that this housing program be given favorable con- 
sideration. 

The program includes 5 land acquisition items totaling $37,800,- 
000. The most costly single item is $30 million for acquisition of 51,- 
637 acres on Okinawa, one of our most vital bases in the Pacific. 
Although the $30 million is a large amount, it includes not only the 
$7,500,000 required by the Army but also all that needed by the Air 
Force and Navy as well. Most of the land is already in the hands of 
United States forces. 

Most of the current land usage dates back to World War II, and it 
is desirable that the problem now be cleared up once and for all. Our 
payment for this land will help immeasurably to strengthen the 
economy of Okinawa and undercut Communist influence in the area. 

The $2 million appropriation for Camp Rucker, Ala., is largely 
for flight training facilities at the Army Aviation School. No fune- 
tions are involved in this construction which the Aviation School was 
not already performing at Fort Sill, Okla., prior to its moving to Camp 
Rucker last fall. Army light aviation is an indispensable tool of com- 
bat and is required for the proper performance of an increasing num- 
ber of organic missions, including fire direction, reconnaissance and 
evacuation of wounded. 

We are also requesting approval of $5,400,000 for more adequate 
academic facilities at the Command and General Staff College, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., and an additional $2,700,000 for the construction 
of a new station hospital at this post. The academic activities of this 
great school, which has such a profound influence on the quality of 
leadership in the higher brackets of our Army, are carried on in 11 
scattered buildings erected between 1859 and 1911, and including a 
converted gynasium, a former riding hall, and a one-time stable. The 
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construction requested will permit far more efficient administration 
and operation of the colloge and give it a physical plant more nearly 
commensurate with its requirements. As an indication of the caliber 
of training which students receive at Fort Leavenworth, I found 
from talking with the top military and civilian leaders of the coun- 
tries I visited during my recent trip to the Far East that the request 
for larger numbers of their military people to attend our college is 
becoming more and more persistent. 

There is one final major item to which I would like to draw your 
attention and that is $8,450,000 for the conversion of the existing riding 
hall at West Point to urgently needed academic facilities. This re- 
quest is the same as that presented to the Appropriations Committee 
last year to which the committee gave a sympathetic hearing. The 
committee felt, however, that another review should be made by the 
Army to insure that the scope and cost of this project are irreducible. 
This review has been made as directed by the committee. The Super- 
intendent of the Academy and the Chief of Engineers have both made 
an earnest effort to find and eliminate unnecessary components or un- 
necessary costs. The review confirmed that the project cannot be 
reduced if it is to meet minimum needs. I attach great importance 
to this project. With your permission, the Superintendent of the 
Academy intends to appear personally before this committee and give 
you his assurance as to its essentiality. Last year, Army witnesses 
proposed that this project be financed with funds then available. We 
are making the same request this year and thus this Military Academy 
project is one of the few for which we request reprograming approval 

rather than new appropriations. 

The major segments I have mentioned total $406,397,000 or 79 per- 
cent of the Army request for new funds and reprograming. The re- 
maining 21 percent will provide for additional construction in Iceland, 
facilities for research and development, maintenance shops, dredging 
and other miscellaneous public works throughout the Army Establish- 
ment. 

I appreciate the opportunity to present the Army’s request for funds 
for this important work and I assure you that I and the Army wit- 
nesses who will present the details will give you fullest cooperation in 
answering your questions. 

Thank 4 you, Mr. Chairman. 


CONTINUING NATURE OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, this is a part of a 5-year plan to some 
extent, in housing? 

Sec retary Stevens. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The program of public works for the Army is, of 
course, a continuing program ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Marion. You heard some questions asked in your presence here 
in regard to when we would be through, generally, with our military 
public-works program. What could you say with respect to that? 

Secretary Srevens. I woud say in answer to that, pointing toward 
permanent facilities of a peacetime Army of the dimensions men- 
tioned, in the case, for example, of barracks for enlisted men, we are 
perhaps at little over halfway toward the target. If the funds are 
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available as I have just asked for the additional 25,000 permanent 
barracks spaces, and if that were continued it would take about 6 addi- 
tional years to get to the minimum permanent peacetime Army Estab- 
lishment that we are pointing toward. In other words, we are a 
little over halfway there now. If we coud go on 25,000 spaces a year 
we would probably finish in another 6 or 7 years. 

Mr. Manon. | got the impression from listening to Mr. Floete that 
we have not done anything really bold or dramatic or imaginative 
toward planning for atomic and hydrogen war. In other words, I do 
not see much difference in our planning from the standpoint of facili- 


ties from what our planning would have been 50 years ago, if you get 
what 1 mean. 


Secretary STEVENS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is there anything new ? 

Secretary Stevens. I think armywise, Mr. Chairman, the planning 
for the modern atomic age takes the form of the new organization and 
new doctrine for the combat units themselves, rather than any major 
change in the installations themselves. 

Mr. Manon. You do not regard a major change in the installations 
as being too urgent ? 

Secretary Srevens. Well, I think that it so h: appens that we have a 
pretty well dispersed Army training and permanent base system 
throughout the country. It is more concentrated in some parts of the 
country than others, but by and large it is pretty well distributed. 
7 think the major thing is to try to complete permanent buildings for 

nir so-called peacetime Army, plus being sure that our modern organ- 
heatiog and doctrine is in line with the different type of war we may 
liave to fight in the future. 

Mr. Manon. Do you remember how much you originally suggested 

vou would like to ask the C ongress for in Army public works? 

Secretary STEVENS. It was not greatly different from the figures I 
have submitted to you here, Mr. C ‘hairman. It was slightly different, 
but not too different. I think we screened them so ¢ arefully ourselves 
that when we went up we went up on sound ground all along the line, 
which was pretty well recognized by the Department of Defense and 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Manon. In your overall presentation who is going to show us 
just where these funds generally would be expended ¢ 

Secretary STEVENS. Colonel Shuler will give that in detail. 


Mr. Manion. Can you give the committee an overall statement of 
that kind, Colonel ¢ 


Colonel Suuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mation. Approximately how long would that presentation be, 
if you are not interrupted ¢ 

Colonel Sauter. About 20 minutes, sir. 


YORT HOOD, TEX., AND CAMP POLK, LA. 


Mr. Manion. Do you know personally, Mr. Secretary, about some 
controversy in Texas in regard to changing certain training programs 
{rom Fort Hood to Camp Polk in Louisiana ! 

Secretary STEVENS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Matton. What generally is that story ? 
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Secretary Srevens. Well, in general, the story is that in a recon- 
stituted armored division based upon the Army’s present thinking as 
to atomic warfare or warfare in the atomic age we have Been carrying 
on certain exercise in the Camp Hood area, where, as you know, are 
located two armored divisions. We have been able to handle those 
there up to and including the regimental unit. In order to carry out 
a division exercise it was necessary to find ways and means of making 
use of a large area of land something on the order of 7 million acres. 
We received excellent cooperation from lots of local people, but there 
were real tough problems to be solved. 

We understand it is not very pleasant if you are a farmer to have a 
tank run through your yard and knock down your fences and maybe 
let your cattle out. So it was quite understandable that some of the 
people within that vast area just felt that it was not right for them to 
have to do this once again, because they had an operation there on a 
smaller scale some several years ago. The Army came back and fixed 
up all of the damage, but there was a feeling in this case it ought to 
be more than that, that there should be a rental charge for such a use 
of the land. 

I do not take any issue, Mr. Chairman, with that point of view. 
Perhaps that is correct and maybe that is what it will have to be in 
the future. 

But there has been strong indication at Camp Polk that if there 
was going to be a military operation down there that the 7 million 
acres, equivalent, could be made available to the Army for maneuver 
rights for a continuing period of years and under the same arrange- 
ments we had always used; namely, the replacement or fixing up of 
any damage that occurred. 

Now, I cannot tell you as of this moment whether those negotiations 
have been actually finalized or not, because there were a good many 
landowners involved there, too. If that happens, the indication would 
be that if that tract were available for a continuing period of years 
the Army would wish to take advantage of that maneuver area at 
Camp Polk. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, generally speaking, human nature is much 
the same from one part of the country to another. 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think that the reaction of the farmers and the 
businessmen in Louisiana would be any different from the reaction 
in Texas? 

Secretary Srevens. This is partly guesswork, Mr. Chairman. I 
think there are a larger number of people involved in the Texas 
area in the first place. I think that to some extent it was a more 
developed area in the second place. Of course, in the third place 
they felt that the Army was somewhat slow in repairing the damage 
from Exercise Longhorn of some couple of years ago. 

How it will work out in Louisiana or anywhere else, I cannot fore- 
cast. So far as I can tell, the folks there seem very anxious for 
us to come and take advantage of this 7 million acres in Louisiana. 
Only time will tell how it will work out. 

Mr. Manon. Will it cost a lot more money to go to Louisiana? 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Less money ? 
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Secretary Srevens. I would say if the arrangement we have been 
working on is finalized, it will cost a lot less. 

Mr. Manon. How long would you keep those forces in Louisiana? 

Secretary Srevens. I think there would be some forces there, you 
might say, permanently, because that big maneuver area would be 
something used from time to time. It would not be a one-shot 
proposition. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


FORT SILL, OKLA. 


Mr. Manon. I hear a number of criticisms about proposals to 
expand Fort Sill in Oklahoma. 

Secretary STEVENS. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. What do you propose in this budget for that? 

Secretary Stevens. We propose just the $2 million for the acquisi- 
tion of approximately 30,000 acres which is needed for the testing 
at the Artillery School and the teaching of fire of these new, modern 
weapons such as the Honest John and the 280-millimeter gun, these 
long-range weapons. 

Mr. Manon. I thought you did a lot of this testing at Fort Bliss 
and White Sands? 

Secretary Stevens. We do that on the guided missiles; that is cor- 
rect. There is a lot of testing there. This is the school of fire there 
at Fort Sill, Mr. Chairman. This is not so much experimental as 
it is the actual teaching of the doctrine. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. This issue was very hotly contested 
before the House Armed Services Committee, I understand. 

Secretary Stevens. There was a great deal of discussion of it; yes, 
sir. It was finally adopted, but there was considerable discussion 
about it. 

Mr. Manon. There was considerable objection to the project ? 

Secretary Stevens. It involves the use of approximately 10,000 
acres of wildlife area out there, and, of course, nobody likes to inter- 
fere—certainly I did not—with that area, but there just did not seem 
to be any other way to do it. It so happens that that part of the 
wildlife area was the part in which there was very little of interest to 
those who are really interested in the wildlife phase of it. 

Mr. Manon. Are there other controversial projects in this Army 
budget ¢ 

OKINAWA 


Secretary Stevens. I would say that of course from the stand- 
point of the Okinawans the land question out there is a controversial 
one. As I think you know, sir, Mayor Higa and some of his col- 
Jeagues came on from Okinawa and did appear before the Armed 
Services Committee to express their point of view. 

Mr. Manon. What was their point of view? 

Secretary Stevens. As to their point of view, we said we wanted 
to clear this up for something on the order of $30 million, which ‘I 
have just mentioned to you, and I would say the figure they have 
in mind you could just add about $100 million on top of that to get. 
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Mr. Mauon. This is land we took when Japan was an enemy, 
generally speaking ¢ 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And we have used it ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Now the idea is that we are going into a period of 
peace, we hope, and we propose to pay them a just price for the 
land which we intend to permanently use? 

Secretary Stevens. Probably you have been out there, sir. Most 
of our installations there are really vast installations. They are built. 
They are on the land. But this question of adjudicating the land 
question between the United States and the Okinawan government 
has never yet been worked out. We have brought it up numbers 
of times. It continues to be a source of irritation. If we can we would 
like to settle it. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, you will be before the panel headed by 
Mr. Sikes for general questions ? 

Secretary STEVENS. Yes, sir; I will be happy to make myself avail- 
able if needed. 

Mr. Manon. We just have a few general questions to ask at this 
time. 

Mr. Sheppard ¢ 

Mr. Suepparp. I have one question. 

With specific inquiry, Mr. Secretary, into the shifting of proj- 
ects, to which my friend from Texas referred, on which apparently 
there is controversy, as to whether you will or will not, by the citizens 
within the area, as I interpreted the statement and the answer, is 
the shifting predicated upon climatic conditions / 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Under those circumstances come on out to California 
to Camp Irwin. There you have a “jillion” acres, and we will not 
quarrel with you. You can have any part of them and it will not 
cost a cent. Why waste time fighting with Texas and Louisiana and 
what not, when out in our country we are completely submissive, both 
socially and otherwise. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes? 


PROJECTS IN AUTHORIZATION BILL FOR WHICH FUNDS ARE NOT REQUESTED 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, does the money which you are requesting 
for this construction program include all of the projects which are 
in the bill reported by the Legislative Committee / 

Colonel Suuter. There is a slight amount, sir, of authorization for 
which we are not requesting funding. Is that what your question is 
directed toward, sir ? 

Mr. Sixes. I want to know just what the picture is from the stand- 
point of the projects you expect to start or continne construction on 
during fiscal 1956, and whether money is provided for them. What I 
ask you is whether you are requesting money now for all the pr ojects 
that have been authorized by the House Committee on Armed Services. 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir. 

Mr. Foster. May I answer that, Mr. Secretary ? 

There are only two items, Mr. Sikes, in the public works bill, for 
which we are not requesting funds. 
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Mr. Sixes. What items? 

Mr. Foster. One is a classified item overseas in the amount of $2 
million plus, which I can identify off the record. The other is the 
difference between $10 million for authorization of emergency con- 
struction, against a $3 million request. 

Colonel Suuter. There is one more, Mr. Sikes; $500,000 on the 
Okinawan land proposition, where the State Department and the 
‘Treasury Department will do their own funding, but we have gotten 
$500,000 authorization. These 3 total $9.709 million. 

Mr. Sixes. Other than those, do you want to build all the projects 
that are included in the authorization bill ? 

Colonel Suvter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. I take it that some of those did not have prior budget 
approval; that there were some new projects put in the bill by the 
House Committee on Armed Services. Are you asking for money for 
all the projects that were authorized by the committee / 

Colonel Suuter. Except, sir, for any that may have been added by 
the committee. 

Mr. Sixes. Those that were added by the committee are in this bill. 

Colonel Suvurer. That is correct. Our total money amount re- 
quested by the Army does not include the money that would be neces- 
sary to fund the items that the committees have added. 

Mr. Sixes. Then that is a different answer from the answer you 
originally gaveme. Will you clear that up for me? 

Colonel Suuter. I will clear it up this way, sir: as regards the 
$9,709,000, I am talking about the amount of money the Army re- 
quested i in this program. We have not requested the money to fund 
any items added by the Congress. I believe there are two items—I 
am not certain—that the Armed Services Committees put in. I believe 
each committee added one item. I believe I can say what they are, 
although I am not familiar with the exact printing. One is family 
housing at Black Hills, S. Dak., added by Senator Case; and the other 
I believe is a new hospital at Fort Jackson, I believe added by Mr. 
Rivers and Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Stxes. Is there money in the bill for those two items ¢ 

Colonel Suvuter. No, sir; not put in by the Army. 

Secretary Stevens. I said in my statement, Mr. Sikes, that no funds 
are included in the Army request before you for construction projects 
which may be added by the Congress in passing the military public 
works bill. That would be additional. 

Mr. Sixes. Since those items were added by the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, why were they left out of the money request you bring 
to us now ? 

Secretary Stevens. Because they are not part of the Army request. 

Mr. Manon. That is the Vinson-Case program. 

Colonel Suvuter. The only thing I can say, sir, is that it is out of 
our hands so far as changing our money total is concerned. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, we have news for them on one. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Sixes. I yield. 

Mr. Rirey. Is it the purpose of the Army to ask for funds for those 
projects which have been added by the Congress, or are they just going 
to ignore them ? 
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Mr. Suerrarp. Will the gentleman yield for a further question at 
that point ? 

Mr. Sixes. I think the question should have an answer. 

Mr. Suepparp. I beg your pardon. 

Secretary Stevens. Well, Mr. Congressman, the two items were not 
part of the original Army program and were not included in the 
screening processes through which we went in making up our program 
so they have not been included in this submission to the committee here. 

Mr. Sixes. It boils down to this: The Legislative Committee plans 
to authorize them. If this committee provides the funds for them, 
will you build them ? 

Colonel Suuter. Provided the Bureau of the Budget apportions 
the money, yes. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir; we certainly would. 

Mr. Froop. Will the gentleman yield? Provided who does what? 

Colonel Srutrr. The Bureau of the Budget gives us the money, sir. 

Secretary Srevens. I would put that a little differ ently. I would 
say if the Congress provides the money and tells us to build these they 
are going to be built. 

Mr. Fioop. That sounds much better. 

Mr. Manon. That sounds better, but that probably does not happen 
to be the correct situation. 

Secretary Srevens. In my opinion, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rirey. If you will excuse me a minute, it seems to me we have 
a responsibility here that I think is at least comparable to that of the 
Army. We may have more of a responsibility than the Army, as I read 
the Constitution. 

The Army makes certain recommendations, and if the Congress 
feels that there should be some additions or subtractions to it, I think 
you agree we can subtract. 

Secretary Stevens. And add; yes, sir. 

Colonel Suter. And add, too. 

Mr. Rizey. If the Congress makes some additions, I think it should 
carry considerable weight. 

Secretary StevENs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rinry. Pursuing the interrogation by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, Mr. Whitten, of a while ago, if I understood the conclusion 
that we have reached as a result of his interrogation, it might boil down 
to the fact that the only way Congress could carry out its will would 
be to eliminate everything except what Congress wanted. Would that 
be a good statement ? 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir; I would not quite go along with that. 
I think on that point Mr. Whitten was questioning about the real 
point that we get a slippage in our program and we cannot tell in 
advance as to where that slippage i is going to occur. Therefore, we 
would like to have a little excess approv al so that we can go ahead 
with a full program. 


NEW FUUNDS REQUESTED FOR 1956 


Mr. Sixes. With the delineation that has been made, what is the 
total amount of money you are requesting in new funds for this pro- 
gram for fiscal 1956? 





Colonel Suuter. $501,346,000. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there carryover funds to be added to that amount! 

Colonel Suuter. Yes, sir. The carryover is $283 million; and we 
feel, sir, that we should go out of this next fiscal year with about an 
equal amount in order to « carry the momentum for July, August, and 
September, until new funds get out to the contracting officers and to 
pay the Government costs of continuing contracts. 


TOTAL COSTS OF PROJECTS, 1956 


Mr. Srxes. What is the total cost of the projects which you have 
programed for construction during fiscal 1956? 

Colonel SHuter. About $800 million, sir, of which we figure about 
20 percent will slip. That is the usual yearly slippage on a program 
of around that size. 

Mr. Srxes. You do not mean that slippage would be reflected in 
changed individual projects, but in the total program ? 

Colonel Suuter. Total overall dollars, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you bringing us a firm program of projects that 
you want to start and that you need ? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Suuter. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. Are all of these projects that you have listed projects 
which you hope to begin during fiscal 1956 with the money you are 
asking for ? 

Secretary Srevens. That is right: ves, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there a possibility of a situation similar to that which 
Mr. Whitten was describing a little earlier in the Army’s program: 
that you will decide to shift funds from project A to project X; or will 
you carry on the program as you now outline it to us? 

Secretary Stevens. We would carry it on as we outline it to you. 
But when we run into slippage, whic k we know we are going to do— 
we do not know where it is, and if we could predict that we could 
say now which additional projects we would like to work on. 

Mr. Sixes. Does that slippage mean you might eliminate proj- 
ect A? 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Have you listed the projects here you expect to build? 

Secretary Srevens. Y es, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Suppose there are changes in the program and you de- 
cide you do not want to build project “A. Then what will you do? 

Secretary Stevens. I would say if we do not want to do that we 
had better come back to Congress and discuss it some more. 

Mr. Srxes. Is that what you propose to do? 

Secretary Stevens. That is what I would recommend doing; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. That is a very heartening assurance and one I expected 
youtomake. I know you do feel you can and should work closely with 
the committees of Congress. 

Secretary STEVENS. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. I know that has been your attitude. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. I have a number of questions I should like to ask, but 
the hour is late, and I assume we will have all of you before the Army 
panel at a later date. 
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Mr. Manon. We shall have the colonel and the other people here 
tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Sixes. T shall defer the rest of my questions. 

Secretary Stevens. Outside of tomorrow, Mr. Congressman, I can 
be available any time you want me. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley ? 

Mr. Rirxy. Will the Secretary be before our panel ? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir; I will be available any time you want 
me with the exception of tomorrow. 

Mr. Surrerarp. Off the record. 

(Disenssion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to point out in the record, out of an abun- 
dance of caution, to show that even though you are going to appear 
before the Army panel, T would like to be assured that since the legis- 
lative committee authorized the hospital at Fort Jackson, S. C., and 
if and when the Appropriations Committee sees fit to appropriate suf- 
ficient money and indicates, if IT may make an understatement. very 
strongly that it intends to see that project constructed, I take it for 
granted that the Army will not oppose or object or resist such con- 
struction. 

Secretary Stevens. Correct. We certainly would not. 


NIKE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. TI notice in your statement in the total funds requested for 
the fiscal year 1956, $160,500,000 is earmarked for the Nike program. 


Secretary Stevens. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. How far along will that sum of money. or obligational 
authority, if approved, take vou in vour Nike program ? 

Secretary Stevens. I would say that would take us approaching the 
two-thirds mark in the present planned Nike program. We are now 
something slightly over one-third, and this would carry us in the neigh- 
borhood of two-thirds. 

Mr. Forp. With the present Nike weapons, or does that include your 
advancements ? 

Secretary Srevens. That is the present Nike weapons. The ad- 
vanced ones are continuing very rapidly in the research and develop- 
ment area. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 


The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 


TuEspay, Junk 21, 1955. 

Mr. Marion. The committee will come to order. When we ad- 
journed vesterday we were considering the 1956 militarv construc- 
tion requirements for the Army. We want an overall understanding 
of what vour program is. We have already had a good statement 
from the Secretary. We will be pleased to get further details at this 
time in regard to your program. 

Will you proceed, Colonel Shuler? 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF COLONEL SHULER 


Colonel Suuter. As you know, I have a prepared statement which 
was intended for presentation to the Army panel of this committee 
as an introduction to the panel’s detailed review of the Army’s pro- 
gram. With the committee’s permission, | would like to use a por- 
tion of this prepared statement in order to define the program by 
categories, and then to locate on a map of the continental United 
States those installations for which we request an appropriation in 
excess of $1 million. ‘That would of course, not include a large num- 
ber of the smaller ones, unless the committee would like to see those 
too. I make this suggestion on the assumption this committee does 
not wish to get into all the detail that the Army panel will un- 
doubtedly desire. 

The Department of the Army is requesting the appropriation of 

$501,346,000 under the heading “Military Construction, Army,” and 
permission to reprogram an additional $15,091,000 of prior military 
construction, Army appropriations to finance the fiscal year 1956 con- 
struction program. ‘That is broken down into two categories, $4,180,- 
000 is against new authorization, and $10,911,000 is against prior 
authorizations. 

As stated by the Secretary before the committee, virtually all of the 
new appropriations requested will be used to finance construction and 
land acquisition to be authorized in the military public works bill on 
which Congressional action has not been completed. Our presenta- 
tion therefore is based on the program presented to the Committees 
on Armed Services and is not predicated on any change which the 
legislative committees may recommend. 

"The Secretary described to the committee certain major subpro- 
grams or projects of particular interest and these account for 79 per- 
cent of the new appropriations request. I believe it will be hélodul, 
however, if my presentation would summarize the entire program by 
major categories and thus give this committee an overall view, be- 
fore proceeding to individual project detail. 

I will now divide the entire request into eleven categories. These 
are: 


_ 
- 


Operational and training facilities 
Maintenance and production facilities 
Research, development and test facilities 
Supply facilities 
Hospital and medical facilities 
Administrative facilities 
Housing and community facilities 
Utilities and ground improvements 
Real estate 

10. Emergency construction 

11. Advance planning 

Under the general heading, “Operational and training facilities,” I 

include our Nike operational requirements, communice tions facilities, 
waterfront facilities, training facilities of all types, airfield pavements 
and other buildings and facilities directly involved in operations and 
training. This request includes $127,169,000 in continental United 
States and $75,513,000 outside continental United States, or a total 
of $202,682,000 in this category. 
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The second category, “Maintenance and production facilities,” in- 
cludes shops and other maintenance facilities at depots, posts, camps, 
and stations. This category amounts to $15,176,000 in continental 
United States and $3,394,000 overseas. 

Category 3, “Research and development and test facilities,” is self- 
explanatory. All of the construction proposed under this category is 
in continental United States, $11,088,000. 

Supply facilities may be defined simply as storage facilities: Ware- 
housing, cold storage, ammunition storage, and fuel storage. The 
program under review includes $3,781,000 and $7,588,000 inside the 
United States and overseas, respectively, under this heading. 

The category, “Hospital and medical facilities,” is also self-ex- 
planatory as to its coverage. We have included under this category 
$7,606,000 in the United States and $884,000 overseas for hospital and 
medical facilities. 

Administrative facilities, the sixth category, includes headquarters 
accommodations. These are mainly office type buildings and in this 
program consist of administrative facilities for regiments and smaller 
units, $2,858,000 and $928,000 are included for the continental United 
States and overseas, respectively. 

The seventh category, “Housing and community facilities,” includes 
all housing, barracks, bachelor officers’ quarters, and family housing— 
and those facilities providing for personnel support, morale, welfare 
and recreation. ‘The fiscal year 1956 program includes a large in- 
crement of barracks and family housing. The dollar totals under this 
category are $177,443,000 in the continental United States and $39,- 
497,000 overseas. 

The eighth category, “Utilities and ground improvement,” is pri- 
marily concerned with the various utilities systems and with roads, 
streets, and railroads. We have included $15,836,000 in the conti- 
nental United States and $7,351,000 overseas under this heading. 

The category “Real estate” includes the projects for fee acquisition 
of real property. The Secretary outlined the major elements of our 
land acquisition proposals. The dollar amounts involved are $7,- 
778,000 in the continental United States and $30 million in Okinawa. 

The tenth and eleventh categories, “Emergency construction and 
advance planning,” amount to $3 million and $9,200,000, respectively. 
These are believed to be self-explanatory and of course, are not readily 
divided into continental United States and overseas subtotals. 

At this point, pursuant to your request of yesterday, I would like 
to use a map of the continental United States and go down the 
program briefly, reading the station and the amount of money 
where the amount is over $1 million. I think that will give you the 
spread of the program and give you a chance to see on the map where 
the stations are. Is that all right? 

Mr. Manon. That is fine. 


TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Colonel Suuter. We will start first and go through the technica! 
services. The first station is the Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Md., 
$1,279,000. 

I am now reading from the proposed funding request for appro- 
priations. 
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The next station over $1 million is the Erie Ordnance Depot, Ohio, 
$1,933,000. 

The next station is the Frankfort Arsenal, Pa., $1,127,000. 

The next is the Pueblo Ordnance Depot, Colo., $1,843,000. 

The next is the Redstone Arsenal, Ala., $2,865,000. 

The next is the Sierra Ordnance Depot, Calif., $1,075,000. 

Mr. Manon. Generally, what is this ordnance business ? 

Colonel Suuter. The ordnance, sir, is mostly research and develop- 
ment facilities, and supporting facilities for the troops, such as bar- 
racks, and barracks support facilities and some fire protection and 
some welfare and morale facilities and some chapels. These posts 
are somewhat similar, though much smaller, to our continental army 
class I installations. 

The next ordnance request over $1 million is the White Sands 
Proving Ground, N. Mex., $1,247,000. 

I now come to the Quartermaster Corps. 

Fort Lee, Va., $6,533,000. 

The next is the Chemical Corps; the Army Chemical Center, Md., 
$1,248,000. 

The next is the Signal Corps, Fort Huachuca, Ariz., $1,328,000. 

The next station over $1 million is in the Corps of Engineers, Fort 
Belvoir, $3,163,000. 

Mr. Manon. What is that? 

Colonel Suvter. Fort Belvoir, sir, barracks, BOQ’s, heavy equip- 
ment modification shops, and so forth. 

The next is Granite City Engineering Depot, $1,120,000. 

Mr. Manon. Where is that? 

Colonel Sauter. That is in Illinois, East St. Louis. 

The next is the Marion Engineering Depot, Ohio, $1,146,000. 

The next is the Transportation Corps. Brooklyn Army Base, N. Y., 
$1,055,000. 

The next station in the Transportation Corps is Fort Eustis, Va., 
$6,597,000. 

The next is the Oakland Army Base, Calif., $1,923,000. 

The last item in the Transportation Corps, west coast ammuni- 
tion terminal, California, $12,860,000. That is for real estate acquisi- 
tion and dredging prior to M-day. There will be no construction 
unless M-day occurs, and only after M-day. 

The next is the Medical Corps, the Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center, $9,632,000. 

Mr. Manon. What is that, quarters of some kind ? 

Colonel Suuter. No.. It is for three items—the Army Medical 
Research Institute, an addition to the Army Medical Service School, 
and air-conditioning the main hospital, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Does that envisage the abandonment of the research 
project they have down on Independence Avenue? 

Colonel Suuter. I do not believe it has any connection with that. 

Mr. Foster. I think Mr. Ford refers to the Armed Forces Institute 
of Pathology for which the $7 million building was completed about 
6 or 8 months ago at Forest Glen, Md. On Independence Avenue 
is also the Armed Forces Medical Library, which the Department 
of the Navy will present to this committee later this week. 
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CONTINENTAL ARMIES 


Colonel Suuter. Now we come to the continental armies. That 
completes the tec ‘hnic: il services, all installations above $1 million. 

The first station in the First Army is Fort Devens, Mass., $1,894,000. 

Next, Fort Dix, N. J., $1,319,000. 

In the Second Army, Fort Knox, Ky., $4,153,000. 

Third Army, Fort Benning, Ga., $8,413,000. 

Mr. Manon. Generally, what are your Army construction items— 
barracks, warehouses, and so forth? 

Colonel Suvter. We are building practically no warehouses in this 
program. It is mostly barracks, battalion and regimental type facil- 
ities, such as headquarters, regimental dispensaries, post exchanges, 
chapels, some motor pools, hardstands, some maintenance shops, 
family quarters, BOQ’s, and that type, sir. 

Mr. Mauon. In other words, the warehouse business is higher prior- 
ity and you have done most of that ? 

Colonel Suvuter. That is about the story on that, sir. 

The next is Fort Bragg, N. C., $9,128,000. 

The next is Fort Campbell, Ky., $2,770,000. 

The next is Camp Rucker, Ala., $2,070,000. 

Now we come to the Fourth Army. 

Fort Bliss, Tex., $4,645,000. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What are you going to put in at Fort Bliss? 

Colonel Suvuter. Three BOQ’s, 18 battalion headquarter buildings, 
a regimental chapel, branch post exchange, 6 battalion motor repair 
shops, 6 hardstands, 6 battalion motor par rk fac ilities, and 24 battalion 
classroom buildings. That is to bring up to a higher level the sup- 
porting facilities for permanent barracks we have either constructed 
there in recent vears, or have under construction now. 


FORT BRAGG, N. C,. 


Mr. Deane. How can you spend economically $9 million at Fort 
Bragg ? 

Colonel Srvter. Sir, do you mean from the standpoint of actually 
doing the construction, or from the standpoint of our requirement ? 

Mr. Deane. Your requirements as well as construction. 

Colonel SHUter. Sir, on any of these permanent installations—— 

Mr. Deane. Fort Bragg is a permanent installation ? 

Colonel Suuter. Yes. At these permanent installations our goal, 
as I said yesterday, sir, is to provide permanent construction over an 
extended period of time. We might say the next 15 or 20 years, lt 
will depend upon how fast we can get the money and other factors. 
We are trying to get permanent construction on the permanent instal- 
lations for the permanent peacetime Army, which would be about 
200,000 enlisted men less than the present number of enlisted men in 
the continental United States. In other words, we are building 
toward a lower goal on our permanent construction. Now, I can give 
you the figures on Fort Bragg if you desire, but across the board we 
are about between 50 and 65 percent along toward our full per- 
manent construction goal. That means barr ‘acks, all the supporting 
facilities, the training facilities, so that means at any station we still 
have a number of millions of dollars we want to request authorization 
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for and funding for in future years to build a reasonable increment 
each year toward our permanent construction goal. 

Mr. Manon. Except for the economics of the situation, you would 
like to have all the money and do the job, but you realize that you have 
to get it in increments, and that is what you are doing ¢ 

Colonel SHULER. Sir, that is right. 1 would make one observation : 
1 would say we could not look ahead for 15 or 2U years precisely. We 
know for the next reasonable number of years because we master plan 
these installations. We would not want to say 20 years from now there 
would not be some changes in the remaining part of the master plan 
that would cause some deviation, but otherwise I completely agree. 

On the other proposition, Mr. Deane, I do not believe it would be 
any strain on the constractors of the United States and the architect- 
engineers, and the Corps of Engineers, to handle a program of this 
size at Fort Bragg whatsoever. 

Mr. Deane. Within what period of time 

Colonel Suuter. ‘This would all be in the fiscal year 1956 program. 
I cannot say what month of this fiscal year we would award each one of 
these jobs, but we are up to the advanced design stage on practically 
every item in this program. Some we have designed fully and will 
start in 30 days after Congress gives us authorization and funds. It 
takes over a year, for instance, to build a barracks—as long as 1s 
months to build permanent barracks. So starting sometime this next 
fiscal year, it would take as long as 18 months to build a permanent 
barracks. 

Mr. Deane. Some 2 years ago the Army sought to acquire almost 
one-half of the remaining acreage in Hoke County, which county fur- 
nished at least half of Fort Bragg when this base was originally 
established. Do you contemplate expanding your land acreage within 
this budget figure at Fort Bragg ¢ 

Colonel SHULER. No, sir; we do not have anything in this budget 
for Fort Bragg, and we actually have only four land ¢ expansion items 
in the program, and one is in Okinawa. 

Mr. Deane. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Manion. You may proceed, 


PERMANENT PEACETIME ARMY STRENGTH 


Mr. Ritey. May L ask a question / 

You said that you were working toward a target date of reducing 
the Army to a certain figure. How many years do you estimate it 
will take to reach your peacetime objective? 

Colonel Suuter. Mr. Riley, | would like to make one statement. 
I hope I did not give you that exact impression. What I meant to 
say—and it is my “fault if I did not—was this permanent peacetime 
Army strength is a strength we use as a basis for our permanent 
construction. In other words, if we did not have something to base 
our long-range planning on, we would not have a very order ly pro- 
gram. ‘Now, “it 1s not a limit that the Army places on itself when we 
come to see a peaceful world at some time in the future, let us say. 
We feel that the figure as determined is reasonable, and that that 
strength would be mostly stationed in the continental United States 
at our permanent stations. We feel that is about the strengh we can 
support with voluntary enlistments. We have tried to keep this 
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figure fairly constant over a number of years. By that I mean not 
only the total figure, but how it is stationed at the various stations, 
because if we keep changing that all the time the first thing we would 
know we would have permanent construction in the wrong r place, and 
we would have it sitting empty, so we try to keep this planning basis 
as constant as we can and carefully go along adding our increments 
of permanent construction. In answer to your question, I personally 
would like to get to the peaceful era and have it occur soon, but I can 
not really predict just when. I know that there have been statements 
made that it will not occur for a long, long time and then there have 

been statements made to the contrary. 

Mr. Rirey. I think we are all anxious to get to the point where we 
‘an operate on a peacetime basis so far as this is concerned, but I do 
not see anything in the near future that will enable us to reduce to a 
peacetime minimum. 

Colonel Suutrer. I agree with that statement 100 percent. 


DISPOSAL OF ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Ruy. Another thing that concerns me is this: In this atomic 
and hydrogen and cobalt age, [ do not think heavy troop concentrations 
at any one point is desirable. 

Colonel Sxuter. I can only make this observation on that state- 
ment as an engineer: I feel it is more economical to concentrate as 
much as you can within the aspects of what you have stated at our 
larger permanent installations and put our construction there if we 
‘an, because if we spread out too much the economics of operating 
under that condition, I think, are almost unacceptable. I would not 
for a moment argue the point that it would not be better to be spread 
out from the standpoint of the weapons that exist today. But the 
tremendous cost involved and the acute training problems caused by 
dispersal are major factors to consider. 

Mr. Riey. I am strongly of the opinion that we are going to have 
to have a new look in regard to this. We have had testimony before 
the committee that in the new deployment of the Army you are not 
going to have any heavy concentration in the field. That premise 
ought to be carried on into your permanent stations. If you concen- 
trate too many troops in any one point, you are inviting, in my opinion, 
a major disaster. 

Colonel SHuter. Of course, we have a great number of stations, 
as you know, sir. The ones that I have been reading are in essence 
some of the major ones, and only the ones at which we have requested 
more than $1 million. There are a number I have not read which 
are under the $1 million level. 

Mr. Sixes. But you do not have that many major stations it seems 
to me you can almost count on the fingers of two hands the really 
major troop concentrations in this country, and I think Mr. Riley 
is exactly right in pointing out the danger of continuing the con- 
centration of defense and training activities in a limited area. Pre- 
sumably, it we get into an atomic war, it is going to be after our 
potential enemy has enough bombs or enough guided missiles to hit 
almost simultanously a lot of targets. I think there is real danger 
of too much complacency on the part of the military services in relying 
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on the planning principle of past eras. I just think it is dangerous. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes raised this question yesterday which has 
been raised today by Mr. Riley. We explored it somewhat yesterday. 
It is a question that concerns, I am sure, all Members of the Con- 
gress who give attention to the military problem, and undoubtedly it 
gives concern to the people in the Pentagon. 

Colonel Suuter. It certainly does. 

Mr. Manon. You as an engineer are presenting this program. I 
would not consider an engineer necessarily the best Defense witness 
on the question. It does seem to me we ought to have something pretty 
authoritative. We ought to have an adequate answer to this very 
significant and important question. General Moore, can you give us 
any suggestions on that? It is important that all these matters be 
taken into consideration, and we have this problem in proper perspec- 
tive. It is true we have terrific concentrations in the Army, Navy, and 
the Air Force. I am not saying that we ought to have a drastic 
program of decentralization, or spreading these people out. I do 
not know whether that is practical or feasible within the framework 
of our economic capabilities, but it is certainly something that we 
ought to think a lot about. I would hate to see us spend billions more 
on public works and later determine that it was impractical to try to 
utilize these bases to the extent of their full capacity. 

General Moore. I would suggest, if the committee can spare the 
time, that Admiral Radford be asked to come down, but not alone, as 
he usually does, but to be accompanied by a representative of G-—3, 
the training officer of the Army, and his counterpart in the Air Force 
and the Navy. 

Mr. Manon. Let me suggest you let the people who would be best 
qualified to discuss this question know of our interest in it with the idea 
that we get the best advice we can on this question. 

General Moore. I shall do that, sir. 

Colonel Suuter. May I clear up one point? I would like to say to 
the committee that this program is not simply a logistics or an en- 
gineering presentation of a request. This is based on the stationing 
of troops and the troop program that is fully staffed completely in the 
Department of the Army. That includes G-3 training and G-1 per- 
sonnel aspects. Also, this program, item by item, is reviewed by a 
board on which there are members representing all the major agen- 
cies of the Pentagon and the Army. Therefore, I want to make the 
point clear it is not just a request made up by engineers, or people 
who worry about logistics. The program has been carefully reviewed 
and approved by the Secretary of Defense and by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, I am sure that is right. We understand this is 
not just a program of the engineers. It is being presented by the 
engineers because you are going to do the work. 

Colonel Suuter. I am not a General Staff officer. I belong to the 
Corps of Engineers, but I am now assigned to the General Staff in 
logistics. 

Mr. Manon. I appreciate the correction, you are correct. 


64918—55——-7 
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BARRACKS CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Sueprarp. I think in response to an interrogation by Mr. Deane 
you said that you figured this would take about 18 months to build 
a barracks. 

Colonel Suter. Yes. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I am not too familiar with the procedure, but I 
was under the impression we have arrived at a point of standardiza- 
tion in the construction of barracks. Is that assumption right? 

Colonel Suuter. That is correct. Our barracks in this program are 
326-man standard, 3-story, masonry type construction barracks. Now, 
the 18 months that I have talked about is the time it takes the con- 
tractor from the time you tell him to proceed with the work to finish 
his job of construction. I did not include the time to site-adapt the 
standard plans to the site. That is a job that the architect-engineer 
does, and adds onto the 18 months, but not very much. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. How many barracks would you include that would 
require an 18 months’ period of time? 

Colonel Suuter. We might let a contract for as many as 8 or 9 bar- 
racks to 1 contractor. And we have some posts in this program where 
we request only one. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you have a contractor building more than one set 
of barracks, naturally he works on a production line basis. That is 
why it is cheaper to have one man in there getting more work. He 
can apply the production line concept and that is more advantageous 
from the taxpayer’s point of view than breaking it up into increments. 

Colonel Suuter. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Mitter. Would you yield for a question ? 

Did I understand you to say that the standard type barracks had 
a capacity of 326 men? 

Colonel Suuter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. Have you given up entirely the larger type barracks 
for regiments and battalions, and so forth ? 

Colonel Suuuer. Mr. Miller, we in some cases, such as at Fort Bel- 
voir where we have a school, and other places where we can consolidate, 
build barracks that house about 500 men, and we run a consolidated 
mess. The 326-man barracks is designed for two companies. We did 
this by long study of the size of units throughout the Army structure, 
and by getting recommendations from all major commanders. We 
adopted this size, and it is so built that we can vary the size of the two 
companies within a reasonable degree and have company integrity. 
They have the same unit integrity in the mess. It is a change from 
the 263-man barracks that we had as a standard plan up through last 
year. 

Mr. Mixter. Now these big ones like they were building a number 
of years ago—several down at Fort. Meade, for instance—you do not 
build them any more? 

Colonel Suutrr. We do not build those particular ones any more. 
Those happen to be about the same size as the ones we are building for 
schools, like at Fort Belvoir. 

Mr. Mitter. But not for troops? 

Colonel Suuter. Not for tactical troops. 

Mr. Miter. When you build this 326-man standard barracks, are 
there setups for two different units? Is that the way it works? 
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Colonel Suuter. That is right. It is based on a company integrity 
proposition. 

Mr. Mitier. For two companies? 

Colonel Suuter. That is right. 

Mr. Mitier. The quarters are separated, or are they all thrown 
together ? 

Colonel Suuter. They are separated, but they can be modified with 
very little cost to change the size of the company, if that is necessary. 

Mr. Miter. You could have 200 men in one company and 126 in 
another if you wanted ? 

Colonel Suuter. That is right, and they are all based on the $1,700 
per man limitation. 

Mr. Suepparp. You are an engineer yourself. Why is it necessary 
for a contractor to take 18 months for that type of standard construc- 
tion? Why does he have to take 18 months? 

Colonel Suuter. Mr. Sheppard, I have been the district engineer 
for 3 years in the Los Angeles District, and I was executive officer 
in the Seattle District for 3 years, and the only way I can answer 
that, sir, is to say that from my experience on bidding on hundreds 
of these types of barracks that is about the time it sometimes takes. 
Some contractors can cut that time, but the contracting officer cannot 
demand anything more than a reasonable time. If he does, the Gov- 
ernment will have to pay extra money for the speed-up of the work. 
I agree that it sounds like a long time, but from the very moment 
they start clearing the site until the building is turned over that is 
our experience. 

Mr. Sueprarp. When you were in California, if I am not mistaken, 
you built the equivalent, insofar as construction requirements are 
concerned, on two jobs out there in much less than 18 months. 

Colonel Suuter. I believe we did, but we had some very good 
contractors out there; also good weather year around. 

Mr. SHerrarp. What does a contractor gain in the way of money, 
or anything else, in taking that length of time? 

Colonel Suter. Not a thing. He is trying to do it as fast as he 
can because every day he saves, like you say, is a day that he does 
not have to pay his expenses. I have never seen them deliberately 
drag a job out. But they do not want to expedite it at a loss to 
themselves. 

Mr. SHerrparp. When they drag a job out is when they have a 
cost-plus contract not scrutinized close enough. 

Colonel Suuter. Yes; on a CPFF basis. 

Mr. Manon. I do think it seems rather remarkable that if you give 
a man a plan of well-standardized construction that every qualified 
contractor knows about, you could not get the job done in less than 
18 months, but I suppose there are verying conditions. 

Colonel Suter. They do vary, sir. I would say we might possibly 
build one in a year under good conditions and I have seen others take 
longer than 18 months. 

Mr. Manion. Proceed with your general statement. 

Colonel Suuter. Next is Fort Hood, Tex., $7,541,000. 

Mr. Manon. What is that for? 

Colonel Suuter. Eight enlisted men’s barracks, 326-man type, 2 
motor-repair shops, and so forth. 





Mr. Manon. Any land? 


Colonel Suvuter. No land. 


FORT SILL, OKLA. 


The next is Fort Sill, Okla., $3,053,000, of which $2,216,000 is for 
land acquisition. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the land acquisition for? 

Colonel Suuter. Sir, that is roughly 30,000 acres, of which 10,000 
is in the Wichita Wildlife Refuge and 20,000 is privately owned by 
50 families involving 175 people. 

The reason for the acquisition, sir, is to expand the firing ranges 
of the artillery school at Fort Sill, to accommodate the firing of the 
280-milimeter guns and the Honest John Rocket, and the increased 
ranges that we find necessary in order to have the artillery school 
function properly. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is your average cost per acre? 

Colonel SuHuter. The 10,000 acres in the Wichita Wildlife Refuge 
is a transfer from the Interior Department to the Army at $1,000 
administrative cost, and the rest of it, the 20,000 acres, or 20,320 acres, 
is $109 per acre average cost. 

Mr. Scrivner. One of the main reasons why this is necessary, as I 
understaid it, is that at present, when you set up Fort Sill, you could 
not see far enough ahead and, as a matter of fact, you could not pos- 
sibly anticipate some of the ranges that we are getting with the artil- 
lery weapons, and in order to operate some of these longer-range guns 
now it is necessary to fire from the east of the main highway, over that 
highway, and over the post itself, and then on up into the hills. 

Colonel Suter. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Because that is the only way you can do it, and by 
obtaining this additional land, much of that hazard to the traveling 
public, to the residents of the post attending school, and all that, can 
be eliminated ? 

Colonel SHuter. Yes; practically all of it. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 


FORT CARSON, COLO. 


Colonel Suuter. Next is the Fifth Army, Fort Carson, Colo., 
$7,480,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you say troop housing, what does that include? 

Colonel Suuter. That, sir, is barracks. 

Mr. Scrtvner. What about quarters? 

Colonel Suuter. We call that family housing. That is separate. 
It is not in this list. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there any provision being made for family hous- 
ing at Fort Carson ? 

Colonel Suuter. Yes, there is. I can give you that right now. 

Family housing request at Fort Carson is for $13,324,000 for 1,000 
units. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a great deal of money, but inasmuch as Fort 
Carson now has been made a permanent post 

Colonel SHuter. As of January 1954, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. And inasmuch as it is south of Colorado Springs, 
not quite as far south as the new Air Force Academy will be north, 
with the new Air Force Academy being new and modern—maybe it 
is too modern—to compare that new installation with what you have 
at Carson, and I have been in much of it and frankly a lot of it is 
lousy 

Yolonel SuHuter. It needs permanent construction, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. But that was understandable because it was not a 
permanent post. It was just a temporary thing. 

Colonel Suuter. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now that it is permanent, in order that the Army 
shall not suffer in comparison to the Air Force, I think the expendi- 
ture of funds there to build up Fort Carson is justified so that it will 
compare favorably with the new Academy. It fulfills a need because 
family housing there is bad and the barracks are bad, plus some other 
things. 

Colonel Suuter, It is wooden World War II temporary construc- 
tion, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We have been talking about Fort Carson. You can- 
not take it out of the picture where it includes the new Air Force 
Academy. 

What is the situation with respect to building up Fort Carson? 
Are you going to make it a tremendous installation which more or 
less will overshadow the Air Force Academy which is supposed to be 
a very important thing to the Air Force? 

Mr. Scrivner. It will not overshadow the Air Force Academy. 

Colonel Suvter. In the first place, Fort Carson is a permanent 
division station in the permanent peacetime Army. It was made 
permanent by the Secretary of the Army in January of 1954. 

The main reason for the need for Fort Carson, sir, is in support of 
Camp Hale, which is 85 miles away from Colorado Spri ings, up in the 
mountains, at a very high elev: ation, and is our principal mountain 
training installation. Camp Hale is a temporary installation. All 
of our mountain training takes place there, sir. 

We have no intention whatsoever to expand Fort Carson but 
merely to replace the temporary construction there now with perma- 
nent construction, just as we do at any other permanent installation, 
and we do not feel, sir, that we are going to crowd the Air Academy 
out of Colorado Springs at all. 

We think there is plenty of water there. That has been carefully 
studied. The future plans for water are enough for Colorado Springs, 
Camp Carson, and the Air Academy, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Approximately how many troops are at Fort Carson 
now and how many were there in 1954, and how many will be there 
3 or 4 years from now under present calculations? 

Colonel Suuter. [ will give you a round figure, sir. In 1954 there 
were roughly 28,000. Now there are about 25 000. 

The permanent peacetime Army presently calls for 29,000. All 
those figures include the civilian employees of the Army at that 
station. 

They do not, I might point out, include families. This is enlisted 
men, officers, and civilian employees. 
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You would have to add on to those figures, sir, the wives and chil- 
dren of the people stationed there. My guess would be that might 
run you as high as 40,000. 

Mr. Manon. How far is Fort Carson from “Colorado Springs? 

Colonel Suuter. I believe the distance from the Air Academy to 
Carson is 18 miles roughly. 

Mr. Manon. Is there some controversy in the Pentagon with regard 
to this situation ? 

Colonel Snuter. May I talk off the record, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Sure. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


TROOP STRENGTHS 


Mr. Srxes. What was the troop strength at Fort Carson in June 
of 1950? 

Colonel Suuter. I am afraid that particular date has me stumped 
and I will have to furnish you that information. I can give you the 
peak strength in the last war. I can give you last year and this year. 

Mr. Sr«es. I would like to have it for June 1950, June 1952, and 
June 1954. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Strength at Fort Carson, Colo. 


Military | Civilian 





ee a ee <a lee ee 5, 069 
STII 4. ecb uin eee ites ue an eet 14, 111 
June 1954 26, 632 





Mr. Scrivner. If you will permit an interjection, from what has 
been said now you almost would think Fort Carson as it was and as 
it now is is a comparatively new installation. Fort Carson started 
in existence in World War I. 

Colonel SuHuter. 1941, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. They had a camp before 1941. 

Mr. Stxes. How long has it been division headquarters? 

Mr. Scrivner. It was reactivated in World War II. 

Mr. Srxes. How long has it been division headquarters? 

Colonel Suuter. Currently, sir, since Camp Atterbury was closed 
and the division moved to Camp Carson from Atterbury, and that 
would be in the spring of 1954, sir. However, it was established as 
a division post in 1941 when it was built. 

Mr. Srxes. It seems all this buildup and permanence has come about 
rather suddenly. They may be grounds for apprehension. We may 
be crowding the civilian facilities and the water potential in the area. 

Could you tell me whether there are plans to build a naval installa- 
tion in that general area? 

Mr. Suepparp. The answer is “No.’ 
tleman without going any farther. 

Mr. Scrivner. Carson was there and in existence and training men 
long before there was ever any idea of an Air Force Academy. 


> I can answer that for the gen- 
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WATER POTENTIAL 


Mr. Sixes. Do you not feel there is danger we are oyertaxing the 
water potential and other facilities needed by residents of the area 
by this concentration which seems to have blossomed in 1954 after 
certain changes in the policies of Government? 

Colonel SHuter. Mr. Sikes, in World War IT there were 41,000 
troops at Fort Carson. 

Mr. Srxes. We are not engaged in a major war now. We are at 
peace. You cannot gage present needs by World War II precedent. 

Colonel SuHuter. I wanted to get on the record that we have had 
much larger strengths there. 

Mr. Sixes. I meant blossoming up since the days of comparative 
inactivity following World War II or even since the Korean period. 
[ don’t want you to compare what you are doing there now with World 
War IT when 15 millions were in uniform. 

Colonel Souter. To answer your question on the water, sir. As I 
stated before, there has been a thorough study made. I believe it was 
by Black & Veatch, a well-known firm. It has been ascertained, sir, 
that there is enough water there now and that the future plans for 
that area will provide enough water for any future buildup which is 
now contemplated by Colorado Springs itself, by the Department of 
the Army or by the Air Academy. 

Mr. Manon. You will have a few hundred people in the Air Acad- 
emy, and when Fort Carson goes native on Saturday night with its 
thousands Colorado Springs will look like the site of some Army 
installation rather than the Air Force Academy it would seem. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield to me? Is this the area of 
the Continental Defense Command as well? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. What peculiar virtues have you discovered in Colorado 
so that you place the Continental Defense Command there? You 
place the Air Academy there, you want to beef up Carson. What 
happened ¢ 

Colonel Suuter. I can only answer as to Carson because I am tes- 
tifying for the Army. I do not know the reasons for the other two. 
But I can say this: We do not wish to beef up Fort Carson at all. 

We only wish to put permanent construction in where we now 
have temporary construction. It is no increase in the strength of 
Carson. We need Carson because of Camp Hale being the one and 
only mountain training area, almost 10,000 feet up. It is very rugged. 
We used it in the last war. We need Fort Carson for that reason 
primarily. 

Mr. Fioop. When did you you put your First Division Headquar- 
ters in there? 

Colonel Suuter. I believe in the early spring of 1954 it became a 
division station in the permanent peacetime Army and a division 
moved in, which is there now. 

Mr. Fioop. You suddenly developed this interest in mountain war- 
fare only in 1954 to the point that you would make it a division 
headquarters only a year ago? 

Colonel SuHuter. It was a division in World War II and the moun- 
taining training all went on at Camp Hale then. 
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Mr. Foon. I know that, but I am intrigued by this extraordinary 
interest in the sovereign and great State of Colorado for these three 
important commands all of a sudden. 

Eclonel Suuter. I can state this, Mr. Flood, and I stated it before 
in the record: 

The Army, in making Fort Carson permanent, had absolutely 
no intent for any connection with the Air Academy one way or an- 
other, sir. We didn’t know the Air Academy was going in there. 
We made it permanent because we need it for a division in the peace- 
time Army, sir, and because of Camp Hale. 

Mr. Fioop. You have given a great argument as to why you 
moana be there. I am trying to find out why the Air Academy is 
there. 

Mr. Scrivner. Don’t ask the Army for that information. 

Mr. Fioop. I can’t get it in the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. You can get it from the Colorado Springs Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Mr. Fioop.-That I believe. 

Mr. Mrtter. One thing I don’t quite follow is, if there is enough 
water there, what difference would it make how many installations 
there are? I do not take it that Fort Meade’s proximity is damaging 
to the Naval Academy at Annapolis; is it? I assume Fort Meade is as 
big as Carson, is it not? 

Colonel Suuter. No, sir. Fort Meade is about 10,000, I believe. 

I might also point out there is an Air Force field next to West Point, 
sir. Stewart Field is there. 

Mr. Manon. That was before the breakaway. 


Colonel Suuter. My statement is not a complaint. Near the Naval 
Academy there is a post, near West Point there is an airfield, and now 
you have the Air Academy next to Fort Carson. 


WATER SUPPLY 


Mr. Sueprarp. Does Fort Carson and the Air Force get its water 
from the same watershed ? 

Colonel Suuter. I believe that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Then there is an incompatability of understanding 
about water. Why? Because when Mr. Talbott first appeared before 
this committee, and several of these gentlemen were present, when he 
made the statement upon interrogation there was ample water to take 
care of the Academy and its requirements 

Mr. Scrivner. The city of Colorado Springs entered into a contract 
by which they are guaranteed 

Mr. Sueprarp (continuing). The statement was there was enough 
to take care of the Air Academy requirements. You were present 
when he said that. 

He some 30 days later, in a newspaper story reported of 1 hour and 
45 minutes duration, criticized the water situation, said there was 
not adequate water and taking water out of the Colorado River was 
bad or words to that effect. 

There is apparently a disjointed concept by the testimony of ac- 
ceptable witnesses, 
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You say it comes from the same watershed, there is enough water, 
and you have had an engineering report to that effec t, to take care of 
Carson, irrespective of the draft requirements of the Academy. 

Is that correct, Colonel? 

Colonel SuHuter. Not quite, sir. Black & Veatch, as I understand 
it, made the study for Colorado Springs and for the Air Force. Their 
report is the one which stated there is enough water for all three, sir, 
as I understand it. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, Colonel. 

Colonel Suvuxer. The next installation of over $1 million is in 
Fifth Army, Fort Leavenworth, Kans., $8,615,000; next is Fort Riley, 
Kans., $6,008,000. 

Now we come to the Sixth Army, and the next station is Fort Lewis, 
Wash., $9,894,000; Presidio of Monterey, Calif., $1,878,000; Fort Ord, 
Calif., $1,407,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. Proceed, Colonel. 

Colonel Suuter. I am still skipping the stations that are less than 
$1 million as per our agreement when I started. 

The next group is a number of stations in the continental United 
States, classified Armed Forces Special Weapons, and the sum total 
of all the requests at all these places is $3,014,000. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. That subject matter will be taken up in the sub- 
committees in detail. 

Solonel Souter. That is right. 


OVERSEAS FACILITIES 


The next is in Alaska at Big Delta, $1,270,000, at Eielson Air Force 
Base $1,047,000 at Fort Richardson $9,079,000 and at Whittier $1,- 
183,000. 

The next is on Okinawa. 

Mr. Mittrr. Why the Air Force base there? 

Colonel StruteR. We have the mission in Alaska of the ground de- 
fense of all the Air Force bases in Alaska. We have to provide our 
own particular use facilities. We are furnished some facilities by 
the Air Force on a common-use basis but for our own particular use 
we have to budget and provide. 

Mr. Miter. Installations for antiaircraft—— 

Colonel Suuter. Antiaircraft, ground protection and Air Force 
ground protection, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Proceed. 


OKINAWA FACILITIES 


Colonel Suvier. Okinawa total request is $42,203,000, of which $30 
million is the land acquisition item, and as the Secretary pointed out 
yesterday, $714 million of that is for the Army and the remainder for 
the Air Force, Navy, and other Government agencies. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 
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(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. I understand that of the $42,203,000 for Oki- 
nawa, $30 million is to go for land acquisition ? 

Colonel Suuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortru. What is the balance for? Give us the main 
items, please. 

Colonel Suvier. The main items in the balance, sir, are these: We 
are asking for appropriations to build a high school and an elementary 
school for the education of American children stationed in Okinawa, 

Another main item is a milk processing and ice-cream plant which 
handles all the processing of milk and ice cream from the powdered 
state for distribution all over the island to all three services, sir. That 
comes to $637,000. Another one is a pump station on the oil storage 
farm at Naha. 

Some of the smaller items are a central post office, dispensary, bat- 
talion headquarters, and classroom facilities, motor parks for field 
artillery units, a fence around a storage area, finance building, several 
chapels, three utilities requests. 

On Okinawa, sir, instead of putting utilities in with each item as 
we do in continental United States, it is included as an item request. 
We master plan the island total utilities, and we put in a utility item 
as an increment, and then we list the items which would be supported 
by the utility increment. 

That is one place we do it differently from the normal way. 

Those amount to $159,000 for one increment, $925,000 for the second 
increment, and $150,000 for the third. This request, I might say, sir, 
if granted, would put us about 65 percent along toward completion of 
our master plan on Okinawa. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. How will all this construction be carried on ? 
Will it be done by contract ? 

Colonel Suuter. We have an Okinawa district engineer and it is 
carried out by competitive bid contractors. Sometimes they are Japa- 
nese and sometimes United States. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. Employing local labor? 

Colonel Suuter. That is correct, sir. The Okinawans, I am sure, 
get quite a bit into their economy out of the jobs they hold over there 
with the United States forces. 

Mr. Mixxer. This $30 million which goes to pay for the land goes 
to private owners, private citizens of Okinawa, does it ? 

Colonel Suuter. May I break this down, sir? It is classified con- 
fidential but I can give it to you so that it is in the clear and answers 
your question in full. 

I will take first one item of $5.7 million, which we ask for resettle- 
ment costs. 

That will be used, sir, $2 million of it to move families about 300 
miles down in the Ryukyus into another location and to build 10 new 
communities for them—roads, schools, hospitals, water, power, and 
so forth. 

The seven-tenths of a million dollars of that $5.7 million is to give 
each family $200 for 3,500 families involved to settle in this new area. 
That is their transportation cost and starting up their farms, clearing 
trees, and so forth. 
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The balance of that $5.7 million amount is $3 million which will 
be used to relocate 1,187 families from the new land requirement we 
have out there. 

You understand, sir, we occupy 40,000 of the acres and we need 
12,000 more, and if I may go off the record, I will tell you what that 
is for. 

Mr. Suerparp. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record.) 

Colonel Suuter. Our plan is to pay only the owners of the land 
who in effect have had to give up full use of it. We are not taking 
title to it because title doesn’t pass on Okinawa. That is part of the 
custom there. 

What we have in mind, sir, is in effect a long-term easement. We 
say we will be there an indefinite time. That is the time we have in 
mind. It may be 100 years, it may be less, we don’t know. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have not heard you refer to any item for family 
housing. 

Colonel Suuter. I should have pointed that out. No family housing 
is in these totals I have been reading. I have a separate list on family 
housing which I intend to read at the end of this. 

Mr. Scrivner. What will you do on family housing? Are you 
going to spend Government money ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Off the record. 

Discussion held off the record.) 
Yolonel Suvuter. Do you want family housing totals? 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like the status of contracts for building. 

Colonel Suuter. On Okinawa, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. If you do not have the answer you can supply it. 

Colonel Suuter. You mean on all contracts on Okinawa or just 
family housing ? 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about family housing. That is all I 
am interested in. It was in Secretary Floete’s office for a while. Lord 
only knows what happened to that. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installations) on May 6, 
1955, requested the House Armed Services Committee (the Rivers subcommittee) 
for approval to negotiate for 700 units of family housing on Okinawa for the 


Air Force. The committee questioned the legality of providing quarters on 
Okinawa under the rental-guaranty program, and deferred a decision. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Forp. What is the construction cost of the schools you intend 
to build there? 

Colonel Suurrr. The high school is $3,680,000. The elementary 
school is $925,000. 

Mr. Forp. How does it figure out when you figure it on a cost-per- 
foot basis or the terms you ordinarily use technically ? 

Colonel Souter. All the permanent construction has to be typhoon 
and earthquake resistant. 

The high school, sir, totals $3,680,000. It is $16.35 per square 
foot. 

The elementary school, on which we are asking $925,000, is the 
same. 
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Mr. Srxrs. How many students are there in each category? 

Colonel Suuter. Total students in the high school are 1,995. It 
includes Army, Air Force, Navy, and all other Government dependents. 

The elementary school is 600 children of all 3 services, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Maybe it is not fair to compare the construction costs 
of the buildings you have in mind with the type of school construc- 
tion they have in mind for the local population out there under the 
GARIOA appropriation, but it is my recollection that the cost-per- 
foot figure given for the GARIOA program was something like $3 
and $4 fer square foot. It does seem unreasonable to have a $16-per- 
square-foot cost in the budget you are submitting. 

Colonel Suuter. Mr. Ford, I know this: In the United States I 
believe the cost would run higher than this $16. It approaches $17, 
$18, or $19 a square foot for similar-type construction, and not 
typhoon resistant, either. 

Not being familiar with GARIOA-type construction, I think this 
would be considerably better-type construction, and this is based, 
of course, on our past contract experience on Okinawa in our perma- 
ment construction. 

If we can build it cheaper than this by competitive bid we certainly 
will, but this is what we think it will cost, sir, by our best estimates. 

Mr. Forp. I wish you would get for the record from GARIOA what 
they estimate their construction costs will be. 

Colonel Suuter. All right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And the type, so that we have a valid basis of com- 
parison. 

Colonel Suvter. We will furnish you that, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

GARIOA funds have been provided in fiscal year 1955 and are again being re- 
quested in fiscal year 1956 for the construction of schools for the natives on 
Okinawa. The schools are small, of concrete-block construction, typhoon resist- 
ant, and are erected by local labor. 

Standards are lower than for United States personnel. 

Structures are concrete block, precast concrete center beam, wood, straw, clay, 
and tile roofs. 

Furnishings are meager (long continuous wood benches and seats). 

Natural ventilation. 

One-story structures. 

Concrete floors—no tiles. 

Sanitary facilities are limited. In rural areas there is no plumbing provided. 

Classrooms are built to accommodate 50 to 60 pupils: however, by American 
standards the space would only accommodate approximately 20 pupils. 

Structures are flat on the ground. 

Limited storage, cloakrooms, and only one small office for the principal or 
teachers. 

The cost per square foot has been averaging about $3.25 in fiscal year 1955 
and are estimated to cost $2.70 per square foot in fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Forp. I notice in this relocation project which you mentioned, 
you were going to build, I think, 10 communities ? 

Colonel Suuter. Yes, sir. P 

Mr. Forp. In the southernmost islands? 

Colonel Suvuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Including school construction. I would therefore as- 
sume you are taking over an area where there were schools in existence 
locally ? 

Colonel Souter. Yes, sir, native-type schools, sir. 
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Mr. Foro. In the last several years GARIOA has had a program 
where they have been out building schools with United States funds. 

When you take over this area you are not taking over an area where 
we have already spent money building schools, are you 

Colonel Suuter. I believe I can say no, sir, because the 40,000 acres 
we hold we have had since the war started. We already have that. 

The 12,000 additional acres, sir, I cannot say as a fact we are not 
doing what you asked me, but I do not think we are, and we cer- 
tainly should not. 

Mr. Forp. Certainly your 12,000-acre acquisition program has been 
on the books for some time. I assume it is not a last-minute thought. 
It certainly should have been coordinated with any school-building 
program that GARIOA had in mind. 

Colonel Suuter. May I go off the record? 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Minter. I am afraid we have the record way off from the point 
we started. 

Mr. Suerparp. The Chair is in sympathy with your suggestion. 

From now on, gentlemen, please let us continue in routine procedure 
so the record will be understandable. 


RELOCATION AND RESETTLEMENT COSTS 


yy 


Colonel Suuter. I have completed describing the $5.7 million for 
relocation, resettlement costs. 

The remainder of the money for the Army is $7,186,000 for 10,138 
acres, 

For the Air Force it is $10,314,000 for 19,662 acres. 

Mr. Mitier. Who gets the money? I understand what it is for but 
to whom is that paid, private citizens? 

Colonel SHuter. Landowners, individuals of record in the filing 
office. They do actually have these filed. It has been looked into very 

carefully. 

Mr. Miuier. That is for purchasing an indefinite easement from now 
on without title? 

Colonel Suuter. It is a lump-sum payment, sir, without title of a 
long-range easement. 

I went through this before the House Armed Services Committee 
and I heard the Okinawans testify. Just to give you a little back- 
ground on that, sir, if I may, they are presently being paid a total 
of about $1 million a year rental right now for this entire 40 000 acres 
we have been occupying since the war. 

The Okinawans would like to raise that to $8 million a year. That is 
an 8 to 1 increase. 

They also do not want a lump-sum payment. They want a yearly 
rental payment and they want to renegotiate the rental at the end of 
each year. 

If you took $8 million and held the land for 100 years, you can see 
that that would run pretty close to $1 billion as compared to the $30 
million lump-sum payment that we feel is a just payment. 

I must mention our estimates are based on July of 1954 appraisals 
and there may be a slight, I believe 5 to 10 percent, upping in values 
as of now. Of course the sooner we get this done the sooner we will 
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stop going up each year because the land values do increase each year 
due to our being there. 

Mr. Scrivner. After the price we paid in blood and life this leaves 
me cold, to talk about paying anybody $30 million for it. 

Mr. Suepparp. Contiiue with your statement, Colonel. 

Colonel SHuter. The Navy, which includes the 12,000 additional 
acres we need, is 21,837 acres at a cost of $6,800,000. 

The totals are 51,637 acres, $30 million total. 

I will reiterate that 40,000 acres already are occupied and 12,000 
arenew. That is the general picture, sir. 

Mr. Mruuter. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Have you any questions on the part of the state- 
ment made so far? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Leave out housing until the statement on housing 
is completed. 

Colonel Suuter. I am not quite finished with the program, sir. It 
is part of another page. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Finish your statement, then. 


POLITICAL STATUS OF OCCUPANCY IN OKINAWA 


Mr. Fioop. I have one question on Okinawa. If you want the rec- 
ord to go together I think this is the best place to ask the question. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Surprarp. I should like to ask you, General Moore, because 
of your proximity to the functions of the Secretary of Defense: Dur- 
ing the time that this budget was under consideration for submission 
by the Secretary of Defense, was or was not this issue discussed to the 
degree that it would justify them in sending the recommendation up 
to the Congress for its consideration ? 

General Moore. Specifically, I am not positive of the extent to 
which they considered the Okinawan status. I am aware, however, 
that the statement of the status of Okinawa, that has been presented 
off the record by the colonel, has not changed materially. That situa- 
tion has been practically the same since we have been there. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, General, we have recognized that 
inasmuch as Okinawa was a Japanese island—especially those who 
visited there and have heard some of the sentiments expressed on the 
island and in Japan—that there are problems which must. be care- 
fully considered. 

General Moore. Yes, sir. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerrarp. Is it your interpretation, based upon the statement 
you have just made, that there has already been something placed in 
the record that would be in conflict with the position you have just 
announced ¢ 

General Moorr. I think so, I am not positive, but I certainly would 
welcome the opportunity to delete from the record any statements 
that are determined to be against our national interest with respect to 
those negotiations. 

Mr. Fioop. You always have that right in this committee. That 
is no problem here. 

Mr. Suerparp. Just a moment, Mr. Flood, please. 
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Mr. Fioop. However, may I say this: I should like a communica- 
tion from the highest responsible authority addressed to the clirirman 
of this committee, setting forth exactly what the relationship is. 
Have the highest authority we have address a communication of some 
kind to the chairman, to Mr. Mahon, assuring Mr. Mahon and this 
committee through. him, that the political relationship i is such as we 
all seem to think it is. But I do not want the flanks of this commit- 
tee flopping around in the air, where we have failed to consider or 
ignored this potential. 

Mr. Suerparp, In accordance with the request that is made, you 
know, from your long experience with this committee, that when the 
transcript comes down to your office if there is anything contrary 
to the interests of the country you have the right of deletion. You 
know that is your right, and it still pertains. 

Is there any objection upon your part to supplying to Mr. Mahon 
the information as requested by my colleague, Mr. Flood ? 

General Moorr. I will be happy to attempt to get a communication 
from the Department addressed to the committee chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well. 

General Moore. If | understand the request, it is the political status 
of our occupancy in Okinawa and our intentions and the importance 
of following that intended plan. 

Mr. Froop. That is about it. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Is there any objection upon the part of the member- 
ship of the committee to the suggestions that I made to the general 
relative to deleting information that might be contrary to the interests 
of the country ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course not. 

Mr. Miter. I thought that was SOP, as we used to say. 

Mr. Suerrarp. There has just been a subject matter brought to my 
attention that caused me to make this inquiry. If there is no objec- 
tion, you will proceed to follow the instruction of the Chair at this 
time. 

General Moors. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The following letter was submited :) 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., June 29, 1955. 
Hon. Greorce H. MAnON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Defense Appropriations, House 
Appropriations Committee. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: During the hearings on public works, you requested 
certain information with regard to the United States position in Okinawa. 

The right of the United States to station military forces in Okinawa is cov- 
ered by article 3 of the Peace Treaty With Japan, signed in San Francisco on 
September 8, 1951, which states : 

“Japan will concur in any proposal of the United States to the United Nations 
to place under its trusteeship system, with the United States as the sole adminis- 
tering authority, Nansei Shoto south of 29 degrees north latitude (including the 
Ryukyu Islands and the Daito Islands), Nanpo Shoto south of Sofu Gan (in- 
cluding the Bonin Islands, Rosario Island, and the Volcano Islands), and Parece 
Vela and Marcus Island. Pending the making of such a proposal and affirmative 
action thereon, the United States will have the right to exercise all and any 
powers of administration, legislation, and jurisdiction over the territory and 
inhabitants of these islands, including their territorial waters.” 

On December 24, 1953, an agreement was concluded with Japan in which the 
United States relinquished in favor of Japan rights granted the United States 
over the Amami group of the Ryukyu Islands under article 3 of the Peace Treaty. 
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Concurrent with the announcement of this agreement, the Secretary of State 
publicly announced that it was the intention of the United States to retain indefi- 
nitely its rights in the remaining islands mentioned in article 3. Since that time, 
the United States has consistently affirmed its intention to retain control over 
the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands until such time as the establishment of enduring 
conditions of peace and stability in the Far East permit consideration of relin- 
quishment of such control. 
Sincerely yours, 
C. E. WILSON. 

Mr. Suerparp. All right. Proceed, Colonel, with your statement. 

Colonel Suuter. I point out again, sir, that I am not reading every 
station. I am trying to stick to the larger money amounts of the 
program. 

Mr. Suepparp. I understand. 

Colonel Suuter. Before the Army panel, of course, I will get into 
everything. 

Mr. Suerparp. That will be developed in detail by the gentleman 
on my right—Mr. Sikes—in his subcommittee at the time details are 
taken care of. 

CLASSIFIED OVERSEAS PROJECTS 


Colonel Suuter. I will then lump in 1 category $16,284,000, which 
is for a number of classified overseas Army Security Agency locations. 
That, of course, will be discussed with the Army panel. I have a list 
of them here, but they are classified and I lump them all together in 
that amount. 

TACTICAL FACILITIES 


The next big item is the “Tactical facilities,” which is practically all 
Nike, which Secretary Stevens mentioned yesterday, $160.5 million. 


ADVANCE PLANNING 


The next item is $9.2 million for “Advance planning” against the 
existing authorization. 


EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 


And there is $3 million for “Emergency construction.” 


TOTAL PROGRAM 


Now, it all totals up to $408,730,000; and applying the adjustment 
of $29,648,000, about which this committee had discussions with Mr. 
Floete yesterday, that brings that figure to $379,082,000. Adding the 
“Family housing,” which I will now go into, a figure of $122,264,000, 
gives the total new fund request of $501,346,000. 


OVERPROGRA MING 


If it pleases the committee, Mr. Chairman, I should like to say 
something about this item of twenty-nine-million-odd dollars which 
we call an overprogramed item. It was discussed yesterday, and I 
feel I would like to add to the record. 3 

Mr. Suerparp. You may. 

Colonel Suuter. Actually it amounts simply to asking for approval 
of Congress for that much more money items than we are specifically 
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requesting dollars themselves. It does not mean that we are not ask- 
ing to proceed on all the items. Our experience has shown that in a 
program of this size we experience roughly 20 percent money amount 
slippage. That is occasioned by a number of things. 

Having been a district engineer, I have seen projects which I had 
scheduled to obligate in certain months slip 3 months, 4 months, or 
5 months, and there are a number of reasons for that. We open your 
bids and find all bidders are above the authorized amount we can 
award. That means we cannot award that job. We readvertise and 
get new bids. We might even miss it the second time. Then we 
have lost the job and it slips by the end of the fiscal year. This 
type constitutes a part of the slippage. 

We have other jobs where we must come back and get clearance 
from Congress, such as our title VI projects on real estate. This 
is apt, depending on how successful we are in getting these clearances 
by a certain time, to make projects slip. 

We have changes in criteria. Sometimes we delete a project because 
the need for it no longer exists. A change has occurred and we do 
not need it anymore. It would be foolish to build it. 

Twenty percent of $500 million is $100 million. We are asking to 
overprogram just $29 million. We need these projects just as much 
as any other project in the program. We feel that, as each one of 
the items becomes ready to be awarded, we would like to put the 
money against it. If we could tell you now what 20 percent would 
slip, sir, we would, and we would not have them in the program; but 
we cannot tell at the beginning of the year which ones of all these 
items will slip. 

Mr. Sueprarp. There is only one question that enters into my mind 
at the moment, and it may erroneous. We all realize the fact 
that you have the slippage—and that undoubtedly it is unavoidable. 
However, I do not understand why it is necessary to ask for additional 
projects, instead of getting money for the slippage purposes. Why 
justify the project for the purpose of applying money instead of using 
the money direct? All you are doing is building up a phantom 
situation in a project category that to me does not appear too good. 

Colonel Suuter. Sir, I believe this particular year we are the closest 
to matching our authorization request with our money request than 
we have been in a long time. In fact, we are just about this amount 
different, that we are talking about here. 

As an example, if we programed 5 items at the beginning of the 
year, and we know one of those is going to slip but we do not know 
which one, and we ask for money enough to do 4, we would like to 
do the 4 that do not slip. We cannot pick them to start with. We 
would like to have the latitude to do the four that do not slip. 

That is just an oversimplification of this problem in a bigger 
program. We should like to have a little flexibility so that we can 
use as much of the money as we can that the Congress has approved 
our using. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this 
point? 

Mr. Suerparp. Certainly. 

Mr. Wice.teswortH. If your experience has shown 20 percent, why 
is the deduction here $29 million on $500 million, or roughly 6 
percent ¢ 

64918—55——_8 
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Colonel Sauter. Well, sir, we used to ask, as this committee well 
knows, for considerably more authorization than we asked for appro- 
priations. We have never, that I have known of, sir, hit it on the 
nose at 20 percent. We are $29 million over this time, which, it is 
true, is about a 7 percent figure. It was the desire of the Armed 
Services Committees that we try to match our authorization request 
and our appropriations starting this year. The Army originally 
had more authorization in this program request than we have now. 
It was deleted at the Secretary of Defense level by the request of 
the Armed Services Committee, and I would not argue with that, 
sir. I think that is probably a good thing, but I consider this a very 
reasonable overprograming, sir. I think the fact that it is less than 
20 percent is on the reasonable side. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Proceed to complete your statement. 


FAMILY HOUSING 


Colonel Suuter. I would like to go to the family housing now. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Do you have a prepared statement on family 
housing ? 

Colonel Suuter. No, sir; I was going to go down the list and tell 
you what stations were involved, how many units, and what the 
money was. 

Lanp AcQutsiIrIon 


Mr. Srxes. I would like to know about the real estate and advance 
planning. When will we reach that ? 

Mr. Suerrarp. Right now. 

Mr. Srxes. We have talked about real estate and your plans for 
acquisition of real property, but it has been spotty. At no place 
in the record is there a comprehensive statement on your overall plans 
for acquisition of real estate. Will you at this point tell the com- 
mittee where you propose to acquire real estate, for what prices, and 
for what purposes? 

Colonel Suuter. Mr. Sikes, we have not made appraisals on any 
of this land. We do not do that until we have an authorization from 
Congress. We have estimated the cost, and that is our money request. 


PINE BLUFF ARSENAL 


The item is at Pine Bluff Arsenal, Ark., in the Chemical Corps; 
29 acres for $3.000. It is to alleviate a contamination condition due 
to the dumping of industrial waste in a stream in connection with 
the Pine Bluff Arsenal mission, Chemical Corps. This would buy 
this little tract of land through which the stream runs, which now 
is being grazed on by a man’s cattle. He is willing to part with this 
land for this price, and we feel this is the cheapest way to correct 
this condition, rather than by diverting it or by any other method, sir. 


WEST COAST AMMUNITION TERMINAL 


The second one is in the Transportation Corps, the West Coast 
Ammunition Terminal at Potrero Hills, Calif.; 22,360 acres, about 
half of which is fee and the other half restrictive easements. The 
total cost is $3,209,000. 





Mr. Manon. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


FORT SILL 


Colonel SHuter. The next item is Fort Sill. I have covered that, 
but it will just take a minute, Mr. Sikes, to put it in the record here. 
It is 31,020 acres, of which about one-third is at the Wichita Wildlife 
Refuge, and about two-thirds privately-owned land. The total 
amount is $2,216,000. 


OKINAWA 


The next to the last item is the Okinawa land which I believe we 
have covered, $30 million for 51,637 acres. 


NIKE PROGRAM 


The last item, sir, is for Nike real estate acquisition in conjunction 
with the present approved program for the approved number of bat- 
talions, a total of 2,405 acres. The total money request is $2,345,000. 

Mr. Sixes. How many sites? 

Colonel Suuter. I will have to get that, sir. This is an estimate 
of it. I will have to get that information. 

Mr. Sixes. This is an estimate and not a firm figure ? 

Colonel Suutrr. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. You will have to give us a firm figure if you want the 
committee to act: you understand that ? 

Colonel Suuter. Yes, sir. I feel we will have these firm. We will 
know where we want them. The information will be furnished dur- 
ing the Army panel hearings. 

(The information is classified and was furnished the committee. 
See Department of the Army volume for further discussion. ) 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR SERVICE 


Mr. Sixes. I note that on Okinawa and in other areas the Army is 
performing services for the other branch of the service. How much 
is it going to cost the Army to perform services for the other branches, 
and why do they not perform their own services or reimburse the 
Army ¢ 

Yolonel SHuier. We will get that information, Mr. Sikes. 

On the last part of your question, I believe it is a matter of unifica- 
tion and having 1 service do it cheaper for the 3 than all 3 doing it 
for themselves, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Why should the Army not be reimbursed for it? Do 
you want to supply that? 

Colonel Suter. Yes, I should like to supply that to you, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 

Specifically, the Army will be reimbursed for services to be performed for 
other agencies by the school and milk plant to be constructed on Okinawa except 
for maintenance costs of these activities. Worldwide, the Army is reimbursed 
for stock fund and industrial fund activities and for services covered by inter- 


agency cross-servicing agreements. There are also services furnished without 
reimbursement. These services either have been directed by higher authority or 
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agreed to by the agencies concerned. It is the objective of the Army to obtain 
reimbursement where the costs of accounting and of processing bills are not 
excessive, and when services furnished are not balanced overall by services 
received from other agencies. 


ADVANCE PLANNING AND EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Sixes. You have in your statement the 10th and 11th categories 
of “Emergency construction” and “Advance planning” for $3 million 
and $9.2 million, respectively. 

Mr. Foster. Mr. Sikes, the $3 million for “Emergency construction” 
would be to replace facilities damaged or destroyed by acts of God. 

Mr. Sixes. And that is not a firm request but an estimated amount ? 

Mr. Foster. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Based on what? 

Mr. Foster. Based on recent experience of 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. Mitier. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. Is that a sort of an insurance policy? You estimate 
you will have that many fires or losses ? 

Mr. Foster. That is true, sir, in a sense. We have had jobs of this 
nature ranging from $100,000, to $6 million at the Whittier dock, 
which this committee will recall. There is no way we can pin down the 
figure ; $3 million is purely an estimate. 

Mr. Srxes. What about the “Advance planning?” 

Mr. Scrivner. May I interpose a question ? 

Mr. Stxes. All right. 

Mr. Scrrvner. As I recall it, the services themselves provide for 
some of this. I am quite sure that the Air Force asked for some 
funds for restoring facilities and repairs. Is this in addition to that? 

Mr. Foster. Sir, this is for the Army only. I think Mr. Sikes’ 

uestion as to Okinawa and other places was for all the services, but 
this emergency construction fund is Army only. 

The general heading of “Advance Planning,” for which we request 
$9.2 million, comprises 5 subdivisions; 4 of these, until this fiscal year, 
were financed from the “Maintenance and Operations” appropriation 
but the Department of the Army believes that, since they are directly 
related to “Military construction,” they should be in this appropria- 
tion. These 4 are “Master Planning,” which is the development of the 
installation master plans 

Mr. Srxes. For how long in advance ? 

Mr. Foster. Those plans, Mr. Sikes, purport to show the complete 
development of an installation in both map and tabular form with 
supporting graphic and narrative analyses of requirements. It is a 
city plan adapted to a military installation. 

The second item is “Engineer investigations and studies.” Those 
are studies of construction materials, construction methods 








MASTER PLANNING 


Mr. Srxes. Let us talk about the master planning just a moment. 

Mr. Foster. All right, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. What sort of a pattern do you use? Where did you 
start in the development of master planning? Apparently that would 
be the point that the dispersal of facilities would come in, and I take 
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it you are developing no new plans calling for dispersal of facilities 
but rather that you are continuing to build under a plan of concen- 
trated facilities of the same type we have been using for the last 
50 or 100 years, with slight modifications required by modernization; 
is that generally true? 

Mr. Foster. That is correct, Mr. Sikes. If I can make one obser- 
vation, a master plan deals with one installation, like Fort Bragg. 
If one were to apply dispersal and keep the installation at the same 
strength I think you can readily see that our real-estate requirements 
and utilities would balloon beyond all economic proportion. I sus- 
pect that true dispersal would involve the reduction of strength, so 
that the installation size would be reduced and new installations would 
be formed elsewhere. 

The term “master planning” pertains to one installation. It be- 
gins with the designation of the installation as permanent, the es- 
tablishment of its long- range permanent strength and troop basis— 

. @., Whether it is an infantr y unit, or some other type—and the ap- 
lie ation to that strength of uniform space allowance criteria pre- 
scribed in Army regulations, to get an analysis of existing assets to 
determine which facilities an be retained, which modified and which 
replaced. The last step is to place all of this on a map and then to 
obtain from that map a listing in order of desired priority of all con- 
struction items and an estimate of their cost. That becomes the in- 
stallation’s construction program, and it is from these programs that 
our annual construction requests are derived. 

Does that answer your question, sir? 

Mr. Srxes. I think so. 

Mr. Foster. I think I had started to mention investigations and 
studies done by the Chief of Engineers in the field of construction 
methods, construction materials, and construction techniques. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FAMILY HOUSING 


Colonel Suvter. I will give you a recapitulation of the dollar 
amounts of the “Army program for family housing” in this request. 

Of the total of $122.264.000 for family ‘housing, | $33.892.000 is re- 
quested to fund the residual authorization in Public Law 765, 83d 
Congress, which was not funded by Public Law 663, 83d Congress. 
The remainder, being $88,372,000, is broken down into three cate- 
gories. 
~ $66, 735,000 is proposed for funding of new authorizations we have 
sinaeed for new family housing construction. 

$2,661,000 is proposed for funding of new authorizations we have 
requested for rehabilitation of existing permanent quarters on per- 
manent installations. 

The remainder, $18,976,000, is for overseas family housing. There 
is included in that figure an amount of $1,656,000 for rehabilitation 
of family quarters in . Alaska. 

That, sir, is a recap of the broad money categories of the program. 

Mr. Manon. What housing do you have in here for the Far East? 

Colonel Suter. In the Far East we only have housing for Okinawa, 
123 units at $2.3 million. That is the total request. 
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Mr. Manon. What is the other overseas housing, in addition to 
Alaska ? 

Colonel SHuter. In the Pacific at Helemano, on the island of 
Oahu, 32 sets at $714,000; and at Waipio, which is near Waiawa, on 
the island of Oahu. As to those two items, one is for the transmit- 
one station and one for the receiver station; 13 sets of quarters at 
$287,000. 

In the Caribbean at Fort Clayton in the Canal Zone, 106 sets at 
$2.350,000. 

In Iceland at Keflavik Airport, 88 units at $3,502,000. 

Then, in addition to that, we are still talking about overseas, in 
Alaska, 72 sets at $2,368,000. 

The rest of the overseas, sir, is at four of the classified Army Se- 
curity Agency locations. That amounts, at all 4 added up, to 372 
units at $5,799,000. 

That is all the overseas request. The remainder is in the conti- 
nental United States. 

Mr. Manon. Is there anything for Germany ? 

Colonel SuHuter. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. England? 

Colonel SHuter. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Spain? 

Colonel SHuter. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. France? 

Colonel Suuter. In France we try to use the rental guarantee pro- 
gram and in Germany the deutschmark program. We do not have 
anything in the request for these countries, nor for Japan. I have 
named everything we have in the family housing in this program, sir. 
1 could give you the money amounts by station or by command, sir, 
if you want them. [I offer to put this whole sheet in the record. 

Mr. Manon. I think we should put that in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, FiscaAL YEAR 1956 PusLic Works Procram 


Family housing 


New authorization | Proposed funding 


Prior unfinanced 
authorization 


Installation 
Num- N Num- 
ber of Cost Sos | ber of 
units s | units 





Ordnance: Thousands Thousands 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md___-___|-.------ | 36 | $457 | 
Black Hills Ordnance Depot, 8. Dak-|........|------------ 


Subtotal, Ordnance. --......---.----}- cmap tl aeoaieebiaien 2 


Quartermaster: | 
Belle Meade General Depot, N. J---- 10 
To ce ohurel gay ith teiaaniiaaba 
Memphis General Depot, Tenn 
Piero Cumberland General Depot, 
ibis dc acnn ai dace eukan Bek Sbaeaeos anes 
Sharpe General Depot, Calif_.........|-------- 


Subtotal, Quartermaster 





Chemical: Dugway Proving Ground, 
Utah 


Subtotal, chemical........_..._.-- 








Installation 


11 


- 


é 


Family housing—Continued 


Prior unfinanced 


authorization 


| Num- 
| ber of 
units 


Cc 


ost 





Signal: 
Department of Amp 
Station, Va-_--- 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz- 
Lexington Signal Depot, ‘Ky. 


Transmitting | 


| 


Sacramento Signal Depot, Calif_- 


Subtotal, signal 


ASA (CONUS): 
tion, Calif. .._.--- 


Subtotal, ASA (CONUS)- 
Engineers: 
Fort Belvoir, Va-_--- 
Granite City E ngineer Depot, 


Subtotal, engineers _ - 


Two Rock Ranch Sta- 


Ti. 


Transportation: Fort Eustis, Va__-- 


Subtotal, transportation 
Subtotal, technical services_. 
First Army: 
Fort Devens, Mass. 
Fort Dix, N. J- 
Subtotal, First Army 
Second Army: Fort Knox, Ky-- 


Subtotal, Second Army- 


Third Army: 
Fort Benning, Ga-___- 
Fort Bragg, N. C ‘ Lee 
Fort Campbell, Ky. Ras 
Fort McClellan, Ala____-- 


Subtotal, Third Army _- 


Fourth Army: 
Fort Bliss, Tex 


Fort Hood, Tex.?._.....-.-..------ 


Subtotal, Fourth 


Fifth Army: 
Fort Carson, Colo--- 
Fort in Mo 
Port Riley, Kans... .........- 
Fort Sheridan, Il__-- 


Subtotal, Fifth Army 
Sixth Army: 
Fort Lewis, Wash 
USDB, Calif ___- 
Yuma Test St: ation, Ariz. 
Subtotal, Sixth Army 
Subtotal, continental armies 


AFSW P: Sandia Base, N. Mex 
Subtotal, AFSWP 


Tactical facilities (CONUS): AAA Com- 


mand tactical sites - _" 
Subtotal, tactic: il facilities - 
Rehabilitation’ (CONUS) 


OU, SEE sires mes iwtinwonen 


1 Includes Clarksville Base, Ky. 
2 Includes Killeen Base, Tex. 


DIMES. <5 05 


1,070 


300 





2, 543 | 


23, 161 


| Thousands | 


$164 
2, 899 


663 


663 


33, 892 | 


New authorization 


Num- 
ber of | 
units | 


758 


400 | 
400 
800 | 
360 


360 


150 | 
490 

401 | 
150 | 


1,191 | 


450 | 


, 90 
90 | 
610 | 
610 


4, 959 


3, 501 | 


Cost 


Thousands 


$3, 320 
169 
158 


3, 647 


803 


803 


10, 332 


5, 381 
5, 495 
10, 876 
4, 837 
4, 837 


1,979 
6, 531 
5, 427 
1, 999 


15, 936 


2, 649 
1, 268 


3,917 


5, 381 
709 


6, 090 


1, 231 
1, 23 


8, 135 | 


&, 135 
2, 661 


69, 296 


47, 087 | 


Proposed funding 


Num- 
ber of 
units 


Thousands 


$164 
6, 219 
169 

l 58 


3, 710 


2, 147 


3, 374 
3, 374 


7,073 


5, 381 
5, 495 
, 876 
, 837 


, 837 


979 
, 531 
5, 427 
, 999 
», 936 


3, 213 
, 390 


d 603 


3, 324 
952 
2, 649 
, 268 


, 193 
5, 381 


663 
709 
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Family housing—Continued 


Prior unfinanced — 
authorization New authorization | Proposed funding 


Installation 
Num- Num- 
ber of Cost ber of 
units units 








OVERSEAS 
Thousar uds 

USARAL: Big Delta, Alaska $2, : 
Okinawa: Fort Buckner 








Pacific: 
Helemano, T. H catia 
Waiawa (Waipio), T.H 








Subtotal, Pacifie__- 








Caribbean: Fort Clayton, C. Z__.._.._-- 
Iceland: Keflavik Airport__......__- 
ASA classified: 

Location 4__ 

Location 13. 

Location 23 








Subtotal, ASA classified. ........._- 


Rehabilitation, Alaska ‘ 
Subtotal, overseas__-____. = nl : ; i 
Grand total , 54 33, 86 , 765 37% a 122, 264 




















Mr. Manon. Are there any questions, gentlemen, on the overall 
presentation Thank you very much, ¢ ‘olonel Shuler. 

Colonel Suuxer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And thank you, Mr. Foster, for your presentation. 
You will be testifying with respect to the minute detail before the 
subcommittee headed by Mr. Sikes. 

Colonel SHuter. May I make one correction, sir, off the record 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will reconvene at 2 o’clock 
when we will hear the Navy. 


Colonel Suvier. Thank you very much, sir. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
TueEspay, JUNE 21, 1955. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


WITNESSES 


HON. RAYMOLD H. FOGLER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
(MATERIAL) 


REAR ADM. SHERMAN R. CLARK, USN, DIRECTOR, SHORE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT DEVELOPMENT AND MAINTENANCE DIVISION 


REAR ADM. JOHN R. PERRY, CEC, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF YARDS 
AND DOCKS 


REAR ADM. H. P. SMITH, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we are conducting a hearing on the mili- 
tary public works bill, and we want to get an overall picture before 
we proceed with the detail of individual projects. 
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Will you proceed to give us a statement about your general require- 
ments ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY FOGLER 


Mr. Foatrr. I will be very glad to do that. If you will bear with me, 
I will read it. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate very 
much the opportunity to appear before you in support of the Navy’s 
request for $530,345,000 in fiscal year 1956 to finance the Navy’s public 
works and family housing program. Because my statement is lengthy 
T should like to outline what the statement will cover. I shall review 
briefly the ojectives of the public works program; the development 
of the program; the role of four consultants to the Navy on the 
program; the characted of the program; the obligation of public 
works appropriations; and the importance of advance planning. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


In the review of the public works and family housing program, the 
major objectives were three in number: 

First, to.provide facilities contributing directly to the Navy’s combat 
effectiveness ; 

Second, to obtain projects permitting the Navy to operate more 
efficiently at less cost ; 

Third, to make a modest start on projects vital to morale and welfare. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE PUBLIC-WORKS PROGRAM 


The Chief of Naval Operations set the military requirements affect- 
ing the need for public-works projects. The technical bureaus in the 
Department submitted recommendations for the facilities to meet these 
requirements. The Bureau of Yards and Docks and its district pub- 
lic-works officers performed the preliminary engineering and prepared 
the cost estimates for the projects. 

A board in the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, known as the 
Shore Station Development Board, reviewed the entire program from 
a military point of view to make sure that there was a military require- 
ment for each project in the program. The board and the technical 
bureau concerned discussed and reached an agreement with respect 
to each project. 

The program was then reviewed from an economic and engineering 
point of view by my Special Assistant for Facilities, with the aid of 
a group of four consultants. They concentrated their effort in assur- 
ing themselves that each project justification contained a clear, factual 
statement of need and of urgency, and that the proposed project repre- 
sented the most economical method of meeting that need. Finally, 
the program was reviewed and approved by the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Properties and Installations) and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 


THE “FOUR OLD MEN” 


I have referred to the four consultants who have advised me in my 
review of the program. ‘These gentlemen, now retired from active 
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business life, refer to themselves as the “four old men” and are under 
the leadership of Mr. John R. Dallerup, of Carmel, Calif. Mr. Dal- 
lerup has spent over 40 years in the field of production, first with the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Co. and later with the Esperson Estate of Houston, 
Tex. The other members of the group are Mr. Claude D. Herbert of 
Oakland, Calif., who has handled construction programs for the West- 
inghouse Electric Corp.; Mr. Albert A. Walther of Boise, Idaho, for- 
merly associated with the Morrison & Knudsen Co. and an expert in 
earth moving and paving; and Mr. Harry E. Weaver of San Angelo, 
Tex., a registered architect, licensed engineer and contractor. They 
have a combined experience of over 175 years in the fields of construc- 
tion, architecture, engineering, fiscal management and the direction 
of business enterprise. 

These gentlemen have reviewed the cost estimates for 42 percent 
of the projects contained in the 1956 public works program (exclu- 
sive of family housing). In their work, they have visited many Navy 
activities to see our public works problems on the spot. Wise coun- 
selors, they have given freely of their considerable experience in the 
area of business management and operation. They serve without 
compensation. 


THE PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 1948-1955 


Before discussing the program and appropriations request for 1956 
I shall review briefly authorizations and apvropriations for public 
works granted by the Congress since 1948. For the fiscal years 1948 
through 1955 the Navy has received authorization to proceed with pub- 
lic works projects, exclusive of family housing. in the amount of 
$2,191 million and appropriations in the amount of $1,904 million, 
leaving an unfunded balance of $287 million. This unfunded balance 
includes $151,400,000 in authorizations no longer needed by the Navy 
by reason of the completion of projects for less than the authorized 
amount and the cancellation of projects no longer required. This 
amount of $151.400,000 is being rescinded during the present session 
of Congress. After rescission, there will be a balance of $135 600,000 
in unfunded authorizations (exclusive of family housing) before the 
authorization and funding of the 1956 program. 


PUBLIC WORKS AUTHORIZATIONS AND APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1956 


For the fiscal year 1956 the Navy requested $581,197,300 in new 
authorizations for public works and family housing. Action by the 
Armed Services Committee of the House of Representatives has in- 
creased this figure to $596,140,900. This, like our 1956 appropria- 
tion request, is one of our largest in several years. 

The Navy is requesting $530,345,000 in appropriations for 1956 
to finance the public works and family housing program. Approxi- 
mately 62 percent of this amount will provide funds for urgently 
needed operational and training facilities; 25 percent of the funds 
reauested will be used to provide personnel facilities such as barracks ; 
BOQ’s: welfare, morale, and recreational facilities; family housing, 
and so forth, 6 percent of the funds requested will finance projects to 
advance our research and development programs. The remaining 7 
percent is for the acquisition of land or interests in land. Approxi- 





mately $23 million of the $36 million proposed for land acquisition is 
required in order to protect our investment of well over a billion dollars 
at 40 naval air stations by providing safety approach zones and lateral 
areas for our pilots. 

The following table summarizes the manner in which the $530,345,- 
000 requested will be divided between public works and family housing 
and between 1956 authorizations and previous authorizations : 


Funding of | Funding of 
| previous 1956 Total request 
authorizations|authorizations 
| | 


Family housing....______- ah seek aces aed ____| $13,264,700 | $56, 185, 300 $69, 450, 000 
Publie works akon cou J oe sriat. 34, 041, 000 | 426, 854, 000 460, 895, 000 


47, 305, 700 | 483, 039,300 | 530, 345, 000 





GROWTH AND PRESENT STATE OF THE NAVY'S PHYSICAL PLANT 


The facilities to be acquired with the funds requested will replace 
or represent additions to the Navy’s present physical plant. 

In 1939, the value of the Navy’s physical plant—land and build- 
ings—was $635 million, measured in terms of original acquisition 
cost. By 1945, the value had risen to almost $6 million. After the 
disposal of a number of wartime facilities, the value declined to about 
$4,200 million in 1948. With the buildup brought on by the Korean 
war, the value has now risen to approximately $7 billion. These are 
all acquisition figures. 

The greatest increase came, of course, during the Second World 
War. The overwhelming proportion of wartime construction—since 
it was designed to use for a very short time—had an estimated life of 
not more than 10 years. At that time, it seemed probable that the 
need for these temporary buildings and structures would disappear 
with the end of the war and that the Navy would probably return to a 
base somewhat comparable to that of 1939. This has not happened, 
and a wartime legacy of these temporary buildings is still with us. 

The cost to replace our present physical plant with permanent, 
modern structures is on the order of $12,500 million. Included in this 
figure is the replacement cost of the large number of temporary and 
obsolete or obsolescent structures we are now carrying in our plant 
account. 

We do have many facilities which are adequate in all respects. 
However, we have been, “making do” with many deteriorated struc- 
tures by constant patching and propping up. This deterioration is 
becoming progressively worse to the point where many structures 
are now actually failing and, to prevent injury or loss of life, must 
either be replaced or extensively rebuilt. 

This means that the Navy has a backlog of requirements in facili- 
ties which must be met if the Shore Establishment is to do its job. For 
an adequate physical plant is one of the requirements for a strong mili- 
tary posture. That physical plant must be, first, soundly engineered 
so that it meets the needs of the people who use it; and second, eco- 
nomical in operation so that the cost of operation does not siphon off 
funds needed directly for the ships and planes and the men who oper- 
ate them. 
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Not only must we move to replace obsolete facilities, but also we 
must construct new facilities to meet the changing demands of urgent 
military requirements. As a consequence, the Navy’s public-works 
programs will continue to be large. 


OBLIGATION OF PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATIONS 


The following table summarizes the Navy’s record on obligations 
and presents a forecast of obligations for fiscal year 1956. 


Ushi tae Pee EN Ae Bis ceteidiceiiaidanebandacieimes $272, 000, 000 
Appropriations received August 26, 1954....--_--------_-_--_--- 98, 000, 000 
Totel avaehaiie itt fiscal year 1000... ..-.....-...=..-.. 370, 000, 000 
Estimated obligations fiscal year 1955 (actual through April 30, 
SON cae a eke iat eh ieisctiaca eiccalla teh ta dia ioe pectic ta ceil anaanntnns 248, 000, 000 
Estimated unobligated balance June 30, 1955_.-___-_-_-____ 122, 000, 000 
Appropriation request fiscal year 1966......................... 530, 000, 000 
Orn) AVANCE 20 GHCRT FOR WG00~ | kim mcem onal undated 652, 000, 000 
Estimated obligations fiscal year 1956___...---__-____-_..-_--_- 410, 000, 000 
Estimated unobligated balance June 30, 1956__.._._______ 242, 000, 000 


The 1955 projected unobligated balance of $122 million consists of 
$65 million to be obligated directly for construction and $57 million 
to be set aside as a reserve for architectural and engineering services, 
contract administration, and inspection and collateral equipment. In 
addition, the Navy also expects on June 30, 1955, to have unpaid bal- 
ances amounting to $205 million for active work in progress. There- 
fore, on this date there will be a total unexpended balance of $327 
million in “Public works, Navy.” 

The indicated unobligated balance at the end of fiscal year 1956 
is of necessity only an estimate. Of the projected unobligated balance 
of $242 million on June 30, 1956, $160 million will be available directly 
for construction of facilities, for a large portion of which we will then 
have plans and specifications. The remaining $82 million will be 
set aside as a reserve for the purposes I have just mentioned. I should 
also like to emphasize that it is not possible to state definitely at the 
resent time the total amount which can be obligated during 1956. 

n some cases the acquisition of land may be delayed, particularly 
overseas, and in others the construction of faclities may be delayed 
pending completion of negotiations for base rights. 


ADVANCE PLANNING 


T come now to a brief statement in regard to the preparation of the 
estimates supporting the appropriation request. In previous years 
the Congress has appropriated funds to be used for advance planning. 
The Navy uses advance planning for these purposes: 

First, to make surveys to select suitable sites for new installa- 
tions ; 

Second, to determine the feasibility of developing promising 
sites; 

Third, to draw outline plans and specifications; 

Fourth, to prepare final plans and specifications so as to re- 
duce the time required to complete projects. 








—— o- | VS & ae ae Ss. ae VSPi oro 
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Only through sound planning and the preparation of accurate cost 
estimates can the Navy have facilities located in the right place, 
situated on an adequate amount of land, competently engineered and 
carefully estimated as to cost of construction and operation. These 
funds enable Navy to plan better and carry out projects more expedi- 
tiously and epononathy 

In 1956 we are requesting $15 million for advance planning. This 
sum will permit us to advance plan a somewhat larger program for 
1957; to develop final plans and specifications for the most urgent, 
long-lead-time projects in the 1957 program ; and to begin preliminary 
engineering evaluation of projects which will be proposed as part of 
the 1958 program. I particularly urge your favorable consideration 
for this item. 

In the hearings before the Navy Subcommittee, Rear Adm. Sherman 
R. Clark, Director, Shore Establishment Development and Mainte- 
nance Division; Rear Adm. John R. Perry, Chief of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks; and Rear Adm. H. P. Smith, Assistant Comp- 
troller, Director of Budget and Reports, will discuss the appropriation 
request in detail. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Clark, could you, or some of your assistants, 
give us a general picture of the projects; the nature of them, how 
many of them are in the United States and how many are overseas, 
and so forth ? 

Admiral Ciarx. I do not have a statement for this committee. I 
have one for the subcommittee. I can give you a summation of how 
it is broken down. I believe the Secretary in his statement broke 
it down into percentages. 

Mr. Focier. But not overseas. 

Mr. Manon. Tell us about some of your maintenance projects. 

Admiral Ciark. Yes. The program as a whole, as we will submit 
it to the subcommittee 

Mr. Manon. This is the subcommittee. You will have a smaller 
group of this group later on. 

Admiral Ciark. As you know, in the Navy there are bureaus, and 
each bureau has submitted the facilities it requires to carry out its 
part of the support. 

Mr. Manon. Take those bureaus and give us generally what the big 
things are. 

Admiral Ciark. In my breakdown the big projects under opera- 
tions, housing, training—— 


LOCATION OF HOUSING 


Mr. Manon. Let us take housing all at once. How much of your 
housing will be overseas ? 

Admiral Crark. Eighty percent of our housing will be overseas. 

Mr. Manon. Where overseas? 
_ Admiral Crark. At Adak, Argentia, the Phillippine Islands and 
Spain. 

Mr. Manon. Where is Adak? 

Admiral Ciarxk. In the Aleutian Islands. 

Mr. Manon, Argentia is in Newfoundland? 

Admiral Crark,. And there are the Phillipine Islands. 
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Mr. Manon. How much are you going to do in the Philippine 
Islands in housing ¢ 

Admiral, where is your housing going to be? 

Admiral Crarx. It is going to be half way between the new air 
station at Cubi Point and the naval base, Subic Bay. 

Mr. Manon. Where is that with respect to Corregidor ? 

Admiral Ciark. Cubi Point is north of Corregidor. 

Mr. Manon. How far? 

Admiral Perry. From Corregidor to Subic Bay, where Cubi Point 
is located, is about 40 miles. 

Mr. Manon. That is a well-established Navy installation. Where 
else do you have housing ? 

Admiral Crark. We will have housing in Spain. 

Mr. Manon. Where? 

Admiral Crark. At Rota near Cadiz. That is where we have a 
new naval air facility. 

Mr. Manon. What do you propose to do? 

Admiral CLark. We are going to have a naval air station at Rota 
and a port facility for bringing in oil, ammunition and supplies. 


COST OF HOUSING 


Mr. Manon. What do you propose to spend in Spain on this. pro- 
gram, aside from housing? 

Admiral Perry. The total Navy program at the present time in 
Spain, runs on the order of $90 million. 

Mr. Manon. Approximately how much are you asking for in this 
bill? 

Admiral Perry. I believe it is somewhere on the order of $27 
million. 

Mr. Manon. One increment in the program ? 

Admiral Perry. That is correct. 


PROGRAM IN SPAIN 


Mr. Manon. What else is the Navy interested in in Spain as far 
as public works are concerned ? 

Admiral Perry. We have a main station which will be at Rota, 
35 miles from Cadiz. Then we will have other smaller installation 
at E] Ferrol, which is on the Bay of Biscay. That will be for ammu- 
nition storage. We will have a facility at Cartagena, which will 
also be for ammunition storage, and we may or may not—and Ad- 
miral Clark can check me on this—have a station near Palma, which 
is on the Island of Majorca. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you not going to put anything on the other coast, 
all the way from the mountains down? 

Admiral Perry. At Cartagena. 

Mr. Fioop. That would just be an ammunition dump. 

Mr. Manon. What else will there be overseas? 


NEWFOUNDLAND BASE 


Admiral Cuiars. In Argentia, Newfoundland, we are building an 
airbase. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Are there any other places in Europe or Africa? 
How about Port Lyautey ? 

Admiral Cuiarx. There is nothing but cold storage and family 
housing for the air facility at Port Lyautey. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


PERCENTAGE OF PROJECTS TO BE FUNDED 


Mr. Manon. What percentage of the projects in the 1956 authoriza- 
tion bill do you propose to provide funds for, or seek funds for? 

Admiral Crark. We are seeking funding authority for everything 
in that bill. Now we are actually not asking, as the Secretary showed 
you, for appropriations equal to the funding authority. The appro- 
priations are not as big as the funding authority. 

Mr. Manon. It is about 85 or 90 percent ? 

Mr. Focuer. 83 percent. 


NORFOLK BASE 


Mr. Manon. We had a discussion of that situation. 

Admiral Ciarx. Going to some of the larger continental projects, 
a pier and waterfront improvement in Norfolk, Va., to give us a 
large enough pier to handle the Forrestal class of carrier, and also 
to relieve the present congestion at Norfolk. We are very congested 
there now, particularly in berthing space for handling ships. When 
I say “a large enough pier,’ I mean a pier large enough to handle 
a new carrier or a battleship. We have so few spaces now actually 
there are delays in mounting-out our task forces. 

We need to do some dredging, filling of land, and actual construe- 
tion of new piers so that the Yorresta/ carriers can get alongside, un- 
load airplane duds—those that are no longer operable—right onto the 
trucks so that they can go to the overhaul station which is right up at 
the end of the roadway. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The new carrier is not the influencing factor of your 
requirement as such; it is only a contributing factor percentagewise ; 
is it not? 

Admiral CiarKk. That is correct. 

Mr. Focier. From discussions in the Armed Services Committee my 
impression is that about 70 percent or more of the space we need is 
irrespective of the carrier. 


NUMBER OF PROJECTS 


Mr. Manon. How many Navy projects, big and little, are in your 
authorization bill ? 

Admiral Crark. I believe 632. That was the last number that I 
counted. 

Mr. Mirirr. Following up what you said about the authorization, 
there is about 10 percent of these projects, as I understand, that were 
authorized previously. 

Admiral Ciark. Yes. 
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Mr. Mier. Prior to the bill that has just been reported out of the 
Armed Services Committee? Where do we find out where those 
projects are? 

Admiral Criark. If they are already authorized? 

Mr. Mitter. The ones that you are asking money for now, but which 
were authorized prior to this Congress. 

Admiral Crark. We submitted a list, sir, to the Armed Services 
Committee and I believe we will submit it to you on a request for 
rescission, and that rescission request includes each public law, what 
we have done, what we no longer intend to do, and the authorization we 
have asked to hold onto, and under “Remarks” in the margin is a state- 
ment of why we are holding onto it. 

Mr. Manon. We do not presently have that before us in the com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Miturr. The thing that I think we would be interested in, and 
I would be particularly interested in it, with respect to the panels that 
I do not sit on, is what projects you are asking money for at this time 
that are not listed in H. R. 6829, because there is no place I know of 
so far where we are given any such information. 

Admiral Crark. Everything we are asking for which we have 
not funding authority is in our justification books. If we have both 
authorization authority and funding authority, we have not relisted 
those except to tell you why we are going to rescind some of them, or 
not rescind some of them. 


PREVIOUSLY AUTHORIZED ITEMS INCLUDED IN FUNDING PROGRAM 


Mr. Mitzer. While we are talking about your particular shop, those 
of us on the committee that are on the Navy panel will undoubtedly 
get those figures when you bring them up in detail, but those of us 
that are on the Air Force or the Army panel will not hear about 
them, and if we do not therefore get a list from somebody and get a 
chance to look them over we will not know until the record of the 
hearings are printed. 

Admiral Crark. I will be glad to submit a list. 

Mr. Miter. I think that that would be desirable. 

Mr. Manon. I think so. I am still not clear. All of the projects 
for which you will request funds are not included in H. R. 6829, this 
authorization bill? 

‘ Admiral Crark. That is correct, but they are in our justification 
ooks. 

Mr. Manon. In the books of justifications they will be listed and 
you are going to list in response to Mr. Miller’s question at this point 
in the record the projects? 

Admiral CriarKk. There are two classes of projects. One is things 
this committee has already given us funding authority for. They 
are not listed. 

Mr. Mier. That is finished business so far as this committee is 
concerned. 

Admiral Cuark. The ones that are not in the House authorization 
bill, there are sheets for each of those, and as we come to those our 
coversheet for each project says “We are requesting so much for 
authorization” and sometimes that is zero. We have gotten that from 





the authorization committees of Congress, but we are asking for an 
appropriation and we will defend that before your subcommittee. 

Mr. Manon. You know how many there are, do you not? 

Admiral Crark. I cannot tell you the number of projects but I can 
tell you how much they amount to. I would say $50,055,400. 

Mr. Manon. That is the total? 

Admiral Ciark. Yes. Those are the ones for funding of previous 
authorizations. 

Mr. Manon. How would you break that down with respect to the 
United States and overseas? 

Admiral Crark. I do not have that broken down. 

Mr. Manon. Supply that. 

(The information is as follows :) 


List of previously authorized items included in funding program 
CONTINENTAL 


[Thousand dollars] 





Requested | Authorized in 


Station and ite 
tation and item amount Public Law— 


Naval Air Station, Glynco: Fuel storage _ _- = ae seh $346 534, 83d Cong. 
Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Kingsville: Fuel storage __- 265 534, 83d Cong. 
Naval Air Station, Brunswick: Crash facilities 85 534, 83d Cong. 
Naval Air Station, Cecil Field: | 
Ordnance facilities i i 2a Sebiaconl 370 534, 83d Cong. 
Parachute building - é dl 137 534, 83d Cong. 
Naval Auxiliary Landing Fie ld, Crows Le anding: Crash facilities - _- | 89 534, 83d Cong. 
Naval Auxiliary Air Station, El Centro: Ammunition storage_ 225 534, 83d Cong. 
Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Fallon: Crash facilities edie z : 92 534, 83d Cong. 
Naval Air Station, San Diego: Utilities 808 155, 82d Cong. 
Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point: Final finishing hangar * , 250 155, 82d Cong. 
Naval Air Missile Test Center, Point Mugu: Fire station ___ } 84 534, 83d Cong. 
Marine Corps Air Station, Beaufort, S. C.: POL facilities- 320 =| 534, 83d Cong. 
Marine Corps Supply Center, Albany: Maintenance shops___- , | 440 534, 83d Cong. 
Marine Corps Schools, Quantico: 
Post maintenance shops. _._-----.------- sc : S , 973 55, 82d Cong. 
Administration building 4 a 1, 162 55, 82d Cong. 
Naval Training Center, Great Lakes: BOQ coats i 1, 518 534, 88d Cong. 


Subtotal, regular public works 


FAMILY HOUSING eee eanee andl 


Naval Shipyard, Philadelphia, Pa_ cae : saa $321.3 | 765, 83d Cong. 
Naval Station, Key West, Fla_ ; : : 1,044.5 | 765, 83d Cong. 
Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Glynco, Pe : 1, 058.6 | 765, 83d Cong. 
Naval Air Station, Cecil Field, Fla....___. Ladd Sach huheeal , 192.2 | 765, 83d Cong. 
Naval Air Station, Key West, Fla__ ea os aS é . 273.9 | 765, 83d Cong. 
Marine Corps Air Station, Beaufort, 8. C_. ; , 305.6 | 765, 83d Cong. 
Marine Corps Supply Center, Albany, Ga- ; Fi chenel , 272.3 765, 83d Cong. 
Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va » 121.7 | 765, 83d Cong. 
Naval Supply Corps School, Athens, Ga_....._- 456.0 | 765, 83d Cong. 
Various locations, rehabilitate existing housing. - - ; ; vaca , 218.3 | 765, 83d Cong. 
Subtotal, family housing... --.--.-.---- : scale il sdb ies 3, 264. 4 
Total, continental. _______.________-- Sean nowasiche ane | 





OVERSEAS 





Naval Base, Subic Bay: Site development for family quarters__-____- —_ 3, 126 534, 83d Cong. 
Naval Air Facility, Cubic Point: Fire station__- 229 Do. 
Classified locations, additional aviation facilities- pascal , 551 155, 82d Cong. 
Naval Ammunition Depot, Oahu: Sewage disposal plant_- ape 250 Do 
Naval Communication Facility, a an 
Site preparation for family quarters_--.---- , ; , 476 534, 83d Cong. 
Land acquisition _____- ; ; 6; 795 Do. 
Various locations: Replacement housing-- eleittenies sastaedas ef 2, 200 534, 82d Cong. 


Total overseas ti ae Oe ocala 3, 627 


64918—55 
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List of previously authorized items included in funding program—Continued 
SUMMARY 





Requested | Authorized in 
amount Public Law— 


Station and item 


Total, continental s $21, 428. 4 
Total, overseas ; 13, 627.0 
Advance planning 15, 000.0 | 155, 82d Cong. 





Mr. Fxioop. Is the admiral going to take us on a naval district tour 
like the Army people did of the Army commands? 

Mr. Manon. I do not think that he is in a position to do it in view 
of the circumstances. I do not think that he was forewarned to do it. 

Mr. Fioop. This morning we went through the Army by Army 
commands. Everybody on this subcommittee knows what the Army 
is going to do and where they are going to do it, and the panel will 
handle the details. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are you not a little elaborate with regard to the 
understanding aspect ? 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to know something about what the Navy 
is going to do in each naval district. If that 1s not the arrangement, 
I will want to know. 

Mr. Mituer. I think this might help Mr. Flood. Could we not 
have filed for the record a list of all the projects that do not appear 
in H. R. 6829, for which appropriations are being sought at this 
time, so that it would be available to the full subcommittee ? 

Mr. Manon. All the hearings will be in the same volume. Every- 
thing will be available to everybody. 

Mr. Mriuuer. I mean filed now so that before the hearing goes into 
details we will know. 

Mr. Manon. General Moore, do you have anything to say ? 


BREAKDOWN OF DOLLAR AMOUNT OF PROGRAM FOR COMPLETION OF 
PROJECTS 


General Moore. Mr. Chairman, at this point in the record I would 
like to file a statement breaking down for the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force the dollar amount of the programs for which we wish 
authority to complete. That is broken down further by old authority 
and new authority. The new authority is contained in the authori- 
zation bill now being considered. The old authority is from many 
prior authorization acts. 

I wish at this point in the record to insert a list of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force projects totaling the dollar value of the old 
authority amounts which will make it perfectly plain at one place 
in the record exactly what old authority is being requested. 
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(The tabulation referred to is as follows:) 
Public works programs authority 


ARMY 
Program amount request_____~-~- $530, 994, 000 


Old authority 46, 518, 000 
New authority ‘ 484, 476, 000 


Remaining unfunded authority 263, 000, 000 


Program amount request 646, 196, 000 


Old authority eee 50, 055 
EE. EE oes eqns : = ; 596, 141 


Remaining unfunded authority__—- 217, 000, 000 


Program amount request 1, 407, 088, 000 


Old authority ees 255, 429, 000 
I NO ka Se ee ee ee _.. 1, 151, 659, 000 


Remaining unfunded authority ; 948, 000, 000 
PROGRAM BY NAVAL DISTRICTS 


Mr. Fioop. May I have the floor a moment, Mr. Chairman? I am 
not talking about what my distinguished friend says. That is impor- 
tant. I am a member of the Army panel of this committee. I would 
like to see a map. 

I am sure the admiral would take this subcommittee by naval dis- 
tricts and tell us in an hour what he is going to do in the naval dis- 
tricts in the United States. Otherwise what are we here for this 
afternoon ¢ 

(The following was submitted later :) 
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Public works program, fiscal year 1956—Breakdown by districts in continental 


United States (for appropriations) 








_—_— —- 


Mr. Manon. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 








CONSIDERATION OF MODERN MILITARY’ METHODS 











State Line items Dollars 
First Naval District: 
ie occ ain ne bahianchs SAREE SASSER aAn nee setkasanebbeas 14 4, 012, 000 
a 2 a eS aes 4 8, 903, 800 
New He ampshire _- aes ncn ttie ee DE CP h O eee aan aH 3 988, 000 
Nii wink cinsin Cantino mundavcveuinnens 12 9, 937, 000 
in Fnac s BEES a oe ee 33 23, 840, 800 
Third Naval District: ae ee. 
Connecticut- - - --- bb is dhedlcisecduae<webben 2 821, 600 
GUO POON cen sdbcccexe>> 3 2 2, 089, 000 
UE insiand ncuckshécs schundeaneecinus Geeqedroetasnieiine 4 2, 910, 600 
Fourth Naval District: mo he AOL Oe ee 
EE ENE ieninwnsdcqnsnusnns ane ‘ 6 16, 544, 000 
Pennsylvania-.--.-- bake mckeenemin 7 2, 712, 300 
ME ckbndshidapaakinahnuasan _ kcxevshevukes 13 | 19, 256, 300 
Fifth Naval District: ° eit, eee 
NS cnctdckinenhedehsntuaraiavabiecntpnbanunuvaiaeewee 2 1, 202, 000 
Oe ee ein be ienmne rane ree 20 58, 913, 000 
I aN ra aaa = 46 50, 577, 700 
I ds oniintiepinnanehnansnknaekbitn sided aeakenhesms 1 126, 000 
esac tekn an ~ pesbenbasgece 69 110, 818, 700 
Sixth Naval District: gee ae. 
5c. a ncintclee ne bd dems «eG Gaaen nae we Seema 2 560, 000 
i ctvccninncccdennnncs afin) Seal teeE Ede baeainy dns Ubdios sibbh 62 | 30, 063, 700 
RI a ai 2 cide ins Seth haabncleoanta recat an aaa Ronin wrens weeateaelalata Aes eave temps 18 12, 729, 900 
I i ieee a eae aaa 35 9, 488, 500 
SEE ERs 6 45 66 ocean ce Sls a ont ceeielindady aha Weieh ses 23 16, 650, 600 
‘Tennessee -- - - ----- - - 3 784, 000 
ttt kena ow Sianestegitlh snitenate ain 141 67, 642, 100 
Eighth Naval District: ~ aeinie - 
I iirc nde cinta see de qgepnybneiebecggndus pane VeN~IMMERE RRS ks 1 765, 000 
Louisiana. -_-.--- ‘ 26 24, 571, 000 
DE Sh sees alate rkhdliivnioapraehakadack>acshinsubemamcuneed samen 44 16, 142, 600 
NE Se anusce meas. axinies cept h onic ateaede as qqduepengghel O+oesnpadained 71 _ Ai, L, 478, 600 
Ninth Naval District: a a 
Ns caste ‘ - SicinménA é 5 10, 306, 800 
 — bakduieene suns veiciniagtiae sa ae 1 81, 000 
On 6 | “10, 387, 800 
Tbewenith Dimwal Diebriet: Cambor me asi 3 is oii ine cee sccdes en dsescs oc ccec ccs Spay 72 | 30, 877, 100 
Twelfth Naval District: rat) ee. 
Ritts chiiea<<tnse concesdthakateehiedsds ahakeeaelbiaatewkes 28 31, 717, 000 
is <:4oe oe nna tion ones 9 2, 983, 700 
ok a talinonacduauaeeengeessuabnnauacudencetc 37 34, 700, 700 
Thirteenth Naval District: ac Bia) cae 
iss ea eonin ‘ 1 92, 000 
Washington - ---- a sac 10 6, 943, 000 
i iin th bi ich ivadupcbddvaddeccddundatadpsgdnnnsdeddudasriungliwad ll 7, 035, 000 
DES 2 SS - ia iR PRR eTaE EENMILS DIE TE 4 244, 000 
Classified locations - - : rom sadipadacgecminwessun tenis aie diane aan 2 9, 077, 000 
Rehabilitate existing housing_- cckGieaen ake hae ceheeens spe ateeeadtns oe 1 1, 218, 300 
ct Sc haa dectundsan cbulbdddbcgawaunensedss aoudadinwsess 466 362, 112, 600 


Mr. Manon. A few general questions would be appropriate at this 
time. 
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Is the Navy in its public-works program planning taking into con- 
sideration the facts of life with respect to the type of war that world 
war III probably will be like as contrasted with the types of war we 
have heretofore fought? Do you see what I mean? 

Mr. Focier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I would like more of a statement on that. 

Mr. Footer. Fifty percent of our public-works request has to do 
with our air arm because of the increase in importance of that arm 
in the Navy. One of the largest items in connection with our request 
is to eens for the moving of one of the Marine divisions from 
Japan to Okinawa. 

Mr. SHeprarp. That already has been testified to by the Army, as 
to the requirements and what they were doing with respect to the 
Marine Corps going into that particular loc: ation. That was gone 
into this morning. 

Mr. Focrrr. One of the largest items in our appropriation is a 
classified item which has to do with the building of part of this Conti- 
nental Defense, outer Continental Defense in Alaska. 

A great deal of the money is in projects which would not have 
been even considered perhaps at the beginning of the Korean war, 
because of changes in conditions. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you think this public works bill is 
tailored to meet the present and future contingencies? 

Mr. Foeirer. Yes, sir. In the air-section projects there are very 
large sums for pilot training for carrier landings. In fact one of the 
most encouraging pieces of information I have received recently is 
that we have not been able until just recently to give our carrier pilots 
the full syllabus of their carrier-landing training. 

I received a letter from Admiral Doyle yesterday stating that every 
pilot now completing jet-pilot training will have received 100 hours 
of jet training. 

We hope, and we need, before we have completed this program to 
~ ave facilities so that every one of those pilots will have 150 hours be- 

‘ause the syllabus goes from 100 to 150 because of the increased size of 
a anes and the increased speed of planes. 

But a year ago we were nowhere near able to give our pilots, our 
carrier pilots, adequate training. It had to be done after they got 
into the fleet. 

We have reached 100 hours now for everyone of them. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


DISPERSAL OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. I wish to echo what Mr. Riley has just mentioned off 
the record. We would like to have a statement from you in regard to 
the dispersal of naval facilities. What are the pros and cons of that 
matter? Why do we not and why should we not have more dispersal 
of these highly sensitive and important facilities? 

Mr. Foeter. We will be glad to supply that information, sir. 

(The information requested i is as follows:) 

The Navy has plans now to disperse some of its fleet-training schools from loca- 


tions in critical and congested areas. Further plans for dispersal of facilities 
are being formulated. They are classified at present, and are being coordinated 
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by the Secretary of Defense. The complex problems of providing protection for 
the more vital installations are under intensive study. It appears, however, 
that the solutions will involve not only dispersal, but dispersal in combination 
with other measures, .such as structural hardening, underground construction, 
and relocation. 

Because of the large costs involved, we must be sure that dispersal and other 
protective measures contribute their appropriate share to the overall capability 
to prosecute an atomic war. The Navy has the unique problem that most of its 
essential facilities must border on navigable tidewater. The inherent character- 
istics of a suitable port invite the concentrations of industry and population 
which make it a lucrative target. Dispersal will require, in most cases, the 
acceptance of a loss in administrative efficiency and operating economy. Care 
must be taken, therefore, to insure that, in dispersing, we do not render our 
facilities incapable of performing their missions. 


UNFUNDED AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mr. WiceLeswortu. On page 4 of your statement, Mr. Secretary, in 
discussing the public-works program from 1948 to 1955, you indicate 
there will be a balance of $135,600,000 in unfunded authorizations 
before the authorization and funding of the 1956 program. 

In the table on page 6 of the statement the estimated unobligated 
balance as of June 30, 1955, appears as $122 million, a difference of 
$13,600,000, 

Admiral Perry. On page 4 I think you will find we are discussing 
authorizations. 

Mr. Focier. That is correct. 

Admiral Perry. On page 6 we are discussing appropriations. In 


other words, on page 6 the estimated unobligated balance in appro- 
priations is $122 million from funds that have been appropriated in 
prior years. 

The figure which you quoted from page 4 applies only to authori- 
zations. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. I understand. 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Wice_esworrn. On page 6 you show the estimated unobligated 
balance as of June 30, 1956, as $242 million. Apparently $82’ million 
is to be set aside as a reserve for the purposes you define on page 7 
and the balance 

Mr. Foaier. $160 million for construction. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. $160 million is available for construction of 
facilities. If you are not going to use that in this fiscal year 1956 
why are you asking for it now? 

Mr. Focier. Will you let me discuss that in nontechnical terms and 
then Admiral Perry can discuss it in technical terms. 

We are very anxious, and I think it is very important, from the 
standpoint of effective public-works operations, that we are able to 
continue our programs without the ups and downs which occur if we 
should have only the amount actually appropriated, which would take 
‘are of what we could obligate within the year. 

Out of that $242 million, Admiral Perry would have to make the 
estimate of this, but in all probability plans would be well advanced 
on possibly $100 million. 
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Admiral Perry. On at least that amount. 

Mr. Focier. So the contracts could be let, for instance, perhaps in 
July and early August. Other plans would be underway of contracts 
which would be let in August and September. 

If we have only enough funds that will be obligated within the fiscal 
year, we then do not have the authority and cannot obligate funds 
during the first quarter of the following year. 

In other words, it is an attempt, Mr. Wigglesworth, to have normal 
flow of work so that we can operate the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
efficiently and obligate more or less continuously month-by-month 
rather than with the hills and valleys and stopping funds available 
tor obligation. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. The difference which you are requesting in 
terms of appropriation and authorization is based on estimated slip- 
page ? 

Mr. Focier. There will be slippage, some of which may occur 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. That is why your request for appropriation is 
less than the request for authorization ? 

Mr. Foater. There are some things over which we have no control, 
for instance, acquisition of base rights and the acquisition of land 
frequently takes longer than we anticipate. 


ADVANCED PLANNING 


Mr. Wiccieswortn. Is the $15 million for advanced planning in- 
cluded in the $530 million which you are requesting ? 

Mr. Foeter. That is right. 

We will furnish you all the information you want on that. 

Mr. Manon. We have a rolleall vote and will suspend momentarily. 


RATE OF OBLIGATION 


Mr. Davis. This question perhaps should be directed to you, Admiral 
Perry. It relates to the following: 

I noticed in Mr. Floete’s statement yesterday it was indicated the 
Navy would obligate in the current fiscal year almost $70 million more 
than you anticipated a year ago. 

What is the story on that? 

Admiral Perry. Mr. Davis, I could say that it shows better opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Davis. I was hoping you would be able to give us that assurance. 

Admiral Perry. We have made a sincere effort to obligate every- 
thing we had. 

Mr. Davis. Does that reflect acceleration of the program or the re- 
moval of obstacles, a combination of both, or what ? 

Admiral Perry. It is a combination of both, sir. As I think I told 
you, Mr. Davis, a year ago, we had certain criteria which we possibly 
could not lay our handson. We had certain land acquisition problems 
which we could not resolve or did not think we could resolve. 

In most instances we have resolved those things. Possibly I was a 
little too pessimistic with you a year ago. 

Needless to say, we are elated that we have done better than my pre- 
dictions when I appeared before your committee. 
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ADJUSTMENTS 


Mr. Davis. Again referring to Mr. Floete’s statement in, which he 
uses the term “adjustment” of $115.9 million in connection with a 
program of $646.2 million. I believe he gave us a general explana- 
tion yesterday to the effect that you were actually asking for less fund- 
ing than there was programed for which you sought approval. 

I gathered from that that it reflected no funds to be made available 
by reason of either saving or the decision not to go ahead with some 
things but rather it represented just the difference between a request 
for a program to be approved and an actual cash amount to be appro- 
priated. 

Can you clarify that? 

Mr. Footer. There is one point you may not have caught. The dif- 
ference between the Navy’s funding program, fiscal year 1956, $646.1 
million, and appropriation request, $530.4 million, is $115.7 million. 
The amount of unfinanced authorization Navy recommended to be 
rescinded is $151 million. 

Mr. Davis. There will be that much ? 

Mr. Focter. Rescissions, yes. That already has been submitted in 
this session of Congress. 

Mr. Davis. That throws a different light on it, then, from what was 
indicated to us yesterday. 

This program this year is a considerably larger one than I had 
anticipated. I suppose that is based more on a general impression 
from last year’s hearings than anything else. 

Are we being requested to operate under different ground rules from 
what we had last year, or what is the explanation for this considerably 
larger requested program ? 

Admiral Perry. I think Mr. Fogler can give you the answer to that, 
Mr. Davis. 


ADEQUACY OF PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


Mr. Footer. My first statement is this: The programs of the pre- 
vious 2 years were completely inadequate, I believe. 

I have visited a substantial number of our stations, and I have a 
great deal of information from Admiral Perry; the consultants I 
mentioned have visited many other stations. This program this year 
in my opinion is only the beginning of a program of similar size or 
greater in order that we may have the shore station facilities which 
we urgently need to support the fleet, both the ship fleet and the plane 
fleet. 

We have a great many deteriorated facilities. We have continuing 
needs beyond this year for more housing. We are just now replacing 
a pipe shop in the Hunter Point Shipyard in San Francisco where we 
had a fire in 1946. 

Mr. Davis. Isn’t that the one where you got the money last year? 

Mr. Focrer. Yes, but that is the type of thing that keeps coming 
into the picture. We have some pictures, they are not now here, of 
piers up in Boston. One locomotive crane fell through the piers. 

We are really behind in our public works program in the Navy. 
This program, I think, is a very sound one. It is completely justified, 
and I think we would be unfair if we did not tell you that in all proba- 
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bility the programs of the years immediately ahead are going to be as 
big or bigger than this program. 

‘Admiral Ciark. Mr. Davis, I am Chairman of the Shore Station 
Development Board, and we have just gotten a compilation of next 
year’s request, the 1957 request, from the field, from the shore activi- 
ties. That totals today $1.5 billion, and it is ‘about what it was this 
year when we started out. 

You remember last year I appeared before you. I have spent the 
time since then reviewing this program. It started out about $1.2 bil- 
lion as the total requirement. We have been endeavoring ever since 
then to boil that down so that we could actually keep it to the very bare 
minimum. 

But there are two things happening. First, we are getting these 
very expensive overseas bases for the extension of the e early warning 
line which I mentioned. Another thing that is happening is that we 
can no longer really afford to keep on “making do.” ‘That is what we 
have been doing. 

I was going to show you pictures of actual materials-handling 
equipment going through docks, and signs prohibiting the use of 
docks, and shifting ships around so that they can operate. We were 
getting to the point of endangering life and limb. 

You try to keep these things up and after a while your maintenance 
funds do not do it, or you have to start at the beginning and really 
do the whole job. It will be expensive. 

I estimate next year’s item will be at least this large. 


SAN FRANCISCO & NAPA VALLEY RAILROAD 


Mr. Davis. What has happened on the San Francisco & Napa 
Valley Railroad item on which we had considerable discussion? I 
will not be around when you get to talking about the details. 

Admiral Perry. We are still negotiating to acquire that, Mr. Davis. 
A tentative agreement has been reached, subject however, to find ap- 
proval by both parties. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


CONSTRUCTION IN SPAIN 


Mr. Davis. To take advantage of your presence here today, Ad- 
miral Perry, I think it would be helpful to the Air Force panel later, 
and probably interesting to all the members of this subcommittee, if 
you would bring us up to date briefly with respect to the Air Force 
construction program.in Spain. 

I think we would be particularly interested in actual physical work 
accomplished, your bidding experience, and any particular problems 
which now remain in that construction program. 

Admiral Perry. I can hardly tell a story concerning Spain if I 
separate the operations for the N vavy construction and the Air Force 
construction, because, after all, it is one contract. 

Mr. Manon. You don’t need to separate it. 

Admiral Perry. Therefore I will give you as best I can the picture 
as it exists today. 
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As you know, the program at the present time includes the con- 
struction of Air Force bases at Zaragoza, Torrejon, San Pablo, and at 
Moron. ' 

The program also includes the Navy bases at Rota—which is north 
of Cadiz at El Ferrol and at Cartagena. 

There will be other Air Force bases come into the picture at a later 
date. I do not have the details concerning those. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Admiral Perry. I know from conversations I have had that lesser 
bases will enter the picture at a later date. 

Let us take the northernmost base for the Air Force, which is at 
Zaragoza. We let a contract there last October for taxiways and 
parking aprons. The work at that particular site is proceeding in good 
order. The contractor is the Agroman Co., of Madrid, and he is mak- 
ing good progress. We are highly satisfied with his performance. 

At Torrejon we also have let contracts for a runway and parking 
areas. We have let a contract for a storehouse, and in the very near 
future we will call for bids for various other facilities at Torrejon. 

We experienced trouble at Torrejon because while we had access to 
the majority of the land, there was one parcel which the Spanish Air 
Ministry was slow in making available to us. It was a rather small 
piece of land relatively speaking. But it also had on that particular 
land gravel deposits which would be used by the subcontractor in the 
performance of his work in building the runways, parking aprons, 
et cetera. 

He had been told in the specifications for the work that this par- 
ticular gravel deposit would be available for his use. 

Well, it wasn’t available for his use and we experienced some delay 
in the construction at Torrejon. That all has been ironed out, and 
so far as I know at the present time there is only one small plot of 
land which has to be obtained at Torrejon to make the total taking of 
land, but that is not now impeding our progress. 

We have taken bids at Rota—the Navy base—for the airstrip work 
and the towaway strip which will lead from the port development up 
to the runway. Work is now underway. 

Bids have been received for the runway at Moron, which is the 
southernmost airbase, and work should start almost immediately. 

Our present schedule calls for subcontracts to be let on approxi- 
mately $144 million worth of work by the 15th of October of this year. 

That will obligate all moneys that have been appropriated by the 
Congress for the fiscal years 1953 through 1955. 

You asked that I tell you something about our experience with 
respect to the bids which we have received. Almost invariably the 
bids have been somewhat under the estimates which we had made 
prior to the taking of bids. 

However, the differential is not such that it might not rise. My 
own experience is that at any bid taking the low bid is not necessarily 
the criterion of what the estimate should be. 

I like to use the third-low bid, assuming we have a range of bids, 
as probably indicative of what we should have estimated the job at. 

In the desire of a contractor to get work, not infrequently he 
may bid rather low on any given job. I think that that has taken 
place in Spain. 
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I will cite an example. 

We had estimated the cost of the pipeline work at approximately 
$6 million. 

The low bid came in at $4,900,000, or $1,400,000 under what we had 
estimated. 

Second-low bid was $6,100,000. Somebody left $1,200,000 to $1,- 
300,000 lying on the table. 

The Government, of course, is the gainer thereby. But I have 
seen nothing in the bids thus far that would lead me to change 
my opinion, which I expressed a year ago, that we should revise our 
estimates or change our cost factor. 

I stated a year ago that I thought until we had more experience 
in Spain that we should use a cost factor of 1.0. That is, the work 
in Spain would cost us exactly the same as it would in the United 
States. : 

There is nothing in the picture at the present time which would 
lead me to change my opinion in that respect. 

Our own figures indicate that of the work that we have under 
subcontract thus far, adding administrative costs and everything 
else, we have a cost factor of approximately 0.94. But as one swallow 
dloes not make a summer, neither do the bids which we have received 
at the presenet time lead me to believe that we should change our 
estimating and use any lesser cost factor than 1.0. 

I think I have answered your question, Mr. Davis, in general terms 
at least. I would be happy to furnish any further information you 
desire. 

Mr. Davis. One further question I asked, whether there were any 
particular problems which the committee should anticipate in the 
course of the next year in the program in Spain. 

Admiral Perry. At this moment I can see no particular problems 
facing us. I must say I feel rather optimistic. 

I came before your subcommittee last year, Mr. Davis, and gave 
you a rather pessimistic view. Of course we have had our disappoint- 
ments in Spain. 

I would recommend to anyone who has the time, to read an article 
by Waldo Bowman which appeared in the Engineering News Record 
some 3 or 4 weeks ago on what has been done in Spain. I consider his 
article factual. I do not see that he has painted too rosy a picture. 
I don’t want to paint too rosy a picture myself. 

There have been slippages, but I do not think they are things which 
we cannot make up in the future. 


ACTUAL CONSTRUCTION IN SPAIN 


Mr. Manon. Admiral Perry, what actually has been accomplished 
physically toward constructing naval and Air Force bases in Spain? 

Admiral Perry. We have actually done construction work at Zara- 
goza. 

Mr. Manon. To what extent, generally speaking? 

Admiral Perry. We are pretty well along on the taxiways and 
parking aprons at Zaragoza. You see, Zaragoza is divided into two 
parts—the Spanish military station and the Spanish civil station. 

The first construction work at Zaragoza is at the Spanish civil sta- 
tion. We are putting in taxiways there. We are also building a tre- 
mendous amount of parking area. That is well underway. 
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At Torrejon we have started the extension and the overlay to the 
strip and the parking area at Torrejon. We have also subcontracted 
for a sizable storehouse. 

At Moron no actual construction has started, though the equipment 
is on the site and the subcontract has been let. 

At Rota, the Navy base, we have actually let the contract for what 
we call the tow-away strip, the small strip that leads from the main 
runway to the waterfront, where the planes will be taken off the 
airplane carrier. The work is underway on the airstrip proper. We 
also have let a contract for the roadway around the station, which 
formerly went through the property. 

That, in essence, is all the construction work that has been done. 

Mr. Manon. What percentage of the contracts, for funds that have 
been available to you, has been let? 

Admiral Perry. We have let up to the present time, Mr. Chairman, 
approximately $50 million worth of subcontracts. 

Mr. Manon. Why do you say “subcontracts”? 

Admiral Perry. We have an American prime contractor who solic- 
its bids from the Spanish subcontractors or combinations of Span- 
iards and Americans. 

We have let a contract for the 600 miles of main pipeline. I do 
not mean the feeder lines on either side, but the main line. 

We have let a contract for the bulk storage of petroleum products. 
We have let a contract at Moron for the airstrip, but the work is just 
beginning. 

By October 15 of this year we will have let subcontracts for all 
the moneys that have been made available either to the Air Force 
or to the Navy during the fiscal years 1953, 1954, and 1955, which 
will amount to approximately $144 million. 


APPROPRIATION FOR SPANISH BASES 


Mr. Manon. How much money is in this bill to continue this 
program ? 

Admiral Perry. Well, the Navy has approximately $27 million. 
I cannot speak for the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. Supply the Air Force figure. 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir; I would be happy to. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Approximately $73 million. 


Mr. Manon. When will this program probably be completed, as 
presently agreed upon? 

Admiral Perry. I would say in 1958, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How long will it be before these four fields of the Air 
Force you have spoken of will probably be operational ? 

Admiral Perry. The end of next year, which is 1956. I refer to 
the calendar year. 

Mr. Manon. How long will it be before you can use these major 
naval installations? 

Admiral Perry. Probably 1957, Mr. Chairman, because we cannot 
use those installations to any advantage until we finish the harbor 
installations, which will be the big job there. We are taking bids 
on the first harbor installations next month. 
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DEALINGS WITH SPANISH GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Manon. What is your experience in dealing with the Spanish 
Government and Spanish civilians in accomplishing this work ? 

Admiral Perry. The Spanish civilians have been most cooperative 
They have shown aptitude to do this work. I have no doubt of their 
-apabilities to do most of the work. 

In connection with the pipeline, for example, they did not have the 
capability to do that. Therefore we made agreements with the 
Spanish Ministries that they would permit us to use a combination 
of American contractors with Spanish contractors, and that the Amer- 
ican contractors would be paid in dollars rather than in pesetas. The 
Spanish contractor still gets paid in pesetas. 

We have let the subcontract on that basis. 

Mr. Manon. Does it appear to you in dealing with the people in 
the Spanish Government and otherwise that we are going to be able 
to work this thing out without undue friction or misunderstanding ? 

Admiral Perry. I think we are working it out without undue fric- 
tion. Let us go off the record for a moment, please, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


COST OF LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Deane. Mr. Secretary, does your statement indicate the dol- 
lar amount which will be used for the acquisition of land ? 

Mr. Foerer. Yes, sir. I had better read it rather than to guess at 
the amount. 

Admiral Perry. $36 million for land acquisition. Approximately 
$23 million of the $36 million is for avigation casements. 

Mr. Deane. How much of that is in the United States and how 
much overseas ? 

: Admiral Perry. I would have to supply that information. I don’t 
ave it. 

Mr. Deane. I wonder, if it can be put in the record, if we could 
indicate the places and dollar amounts involved and the acreage they 
propose to purchase? I think we had that for the Army. 

Mr. Suepparp. The gentleman can supply that if it is not 
confidential. 

Admiral] Perry. Very well. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


Land acquisition, 1956 program 


Station 


NIRS, C he arleston, 8. C . 
USNMCS , Panama City, Fla 

NEL, San ‘Diego, Calif 

NSY, San Francisco, Calif. 

NAS, Alameda, Calif 

ALF, Alice-Orange, Tex---- 

MCAS, Beavfort, 8. C 

MCAS, Beavfort, 8. C. (target) 
NAS, Br'nswick, Maine 

MCAS, Cherry Point, N. C- 

NAS, Cc orpus C ees 
NAAS, E! Centro, C alif 5 

MCA AS, E] Toro, Calif. (plano tr: xining)_ 
NAAS, "New Iberia, La. aed 
NAS, Jacksonville, Fla. (targets) 
NAS, Norfolk, Va. & argets) _ 

MCA AS , Mojave, Calif 

NAAS, P fort Isabel, Tex-_---_- 

NAS, W hidbey Island, Wash_. 

OLF, Whitehouse Field, Fla 

© hase Field, Tex. 

PUI, SOEs ce ccicaceecae 

Miami, Fla ...-.” 

MC SD, Barstow, Calif. 

MCS, Quantico, Va 

NPG, Dahigren, Va sui mmcimadiia 
Naval Base, Norfolk, Va____-- 


NSC, Oakland, Calif................-.-.-- 


NSC, Pearl Harbor 
Pearl power line easement. . 7 
Nav Mag, Port Chicago, Calif.t....- 


Flight clearance, various locations 2... -- 


Grand total_-_.--.-- 


1 Deleted by E House Armed Services Committee. 
2 25,230 acres outside approach zone have improvements requiring removal. 





Area acres 


Easement 


"s 
6.8 
1 





4,520 abst 
48, 039. 37 | 17,261. 6 
10,840 | 520 


"58, 879. 37 112, 781. 6 





Estimated 
cost, includ- 
ing improve- 

ments 


$427, 000 
270, 000 
143, 000 

1, 690, 000 
54, 000 
539, 000 
626, 000 

52, 000 

85, 000 
1,000 

2, 000 

84, 000 

6), 000 

2, 915, 000 

536, 000 
300, 000 
25, 000 
103, 000 
810, 000 
50, 000 
178, 000 
106,000 

1, 223, 000 

11,000 

19, 000 
200, 000 

2, 000 

2, 000 

69, 000 
4,000 

1, 688, 000 
12, 184, 000 
23, 000, 000 


85, 184, 000 
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Land acquisition and obstruction removal for flight clearance 


Estimated 
} . 
aia : | toe cost including 
Location | Easement improve- 
ments 


ALF, Alice-Orange, Tex : cm $51, 400 
N AAS, Barin Field, Ala-. , 35 23 409, 000 
MCAS, Beaufort, 8. C 445, 000 
NAAS, Brown Field, Calif 5 2, 26 408, 500 
NAS, Brunswick, Maine 1 , 280 332, 900 
NAS, Cecil Field, Fla ‘ os 680, 000 
MCAS, Cherry Point, N. C | ; 20, 000 
NAAS, Chincoteague, Va F ; 500 j 770, 000 
NAS, Corpus Ctristi, Tex. 1, &6 377, 100 
ALF, Crows Landing, Calif 786, 900 
MCALF, Edenton, N.C : 6 53 57, 200 
NAAS, El Cent ro, Calif 2% 5, 525, 800 
MCAS, El Toro, b; alif. 5, 36° 578, 800 
NAAS, Fallon, Nev 7 45 97 295. 100 
NALF, Fentress, Va 5 , 060 , 470, 000 
N AAS, Glynco, Ga_- 5 , 6: 220, 000 

JAAS, New _S La_ 2. 2'0, 500 

TAS, Johnsville, ; 16, 800 

,AS, Key West, Fla 7 5 293, 000 

TAS, Los Alamitos, Calif_. ; ; ‘ 576, 000 
NAL F, Mayport, Fla 5 3 1,000 
NAS, Me mphis, Tenn_- 2 5, 000 
MCAS , Miami, Fla : a 000 
NAS, Miramar, Calif 4 : ¢ 275, 000 
NAS, Moffett Fi ae Calif i 5 3, 750, 000 
MC AAS , Mojave, Calif 93 205° 500 
NAS, Oceana, Va__ 2, 27 2, 045, 000 
NATC, Patuxent, Md 200 550, 000 
NAS, Pensacola, Fla , 000 9, 000 
MTC, Point Mugu, Calif-- : , 569 76, 000 
AS, Port Isabel, Tex- 280 , 800 , 600 
‘AF, Santa Ana, Calif_-_- ; 2,170 , 000 

S, Sanfley Field, Fla , 000 2, 960 , 269, 000 


N: 
NJ 
M 
NA 
NA 


WwW hidbey Island, Wash_.. 100 5, 560 253, 600 
Whitehouse Field, Fla , 100 2, 500 579, 000 
Whiting Field, Fla 870 , 550 338, 000 
Willow Grove, - 200 392, 000 

a's, Chase Field, Tex 3, 040 , 500 

AS, Kingsville, Tex : : 7, 280 268, 900 
LFS, Pensacola, Fla_.-_- pee eebiess , 18, 070 2, 134, 900 


444279 2 


~ 
~ 


Total _---- Pied Se UAiatsethes tak iad keeeot 10, 840 95, 520 23, . 000 


DEPARTMENTAL REVIEW OF PROJECTS 


Mr. Deane. You mentioned the four old men, Mr. Folger. I pre- 
fer to look on them as rendering a real public service. I note you 
indicate they serve without compensation. 

When were they designated to serve ? 

Mr. Foreer. Approximately a year ago. 

Mr. Deane. I note you refer here to the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense of Properties and Installation as Mr. Floete. How many of 
the projects of the Navy were submitted to Mr. Floete’s office? How 
many were declined or reviewed after your various screening and 
criteria which you use? 

Mr. Foucer. They were all reviewed. I cannot tell you the per- 
centage where we did not come into agreement but it was a relatively 
harrow area, 

Mr. Deane. What did that involve? Was it on economic factors 
or did it involve policy ¢ 

Mr. Foreer. It involved policy in most instances and criteria. In 
other words, the Department of Defense establishes a criteria against 
which we work. Sometimes our interpretation of that criteria is 
not exactly as it was intended or exactly as it was interpreted by Mr. 
I'loete. 
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Of course, the public works request has to be integrated into total 
overall Navy budget. In a few instances there were projects which 
we urgently felt should be in the 1956 budget which they asked us 
without disapproving them at all to hold until the 1957 budget. 

Actually the coordination between our own public works representa- 
tives and Mr. Floete’s office has been excellent. 

Mr. Deane. Does this committee know about these projects which 
were not included ? 

Mr. Forcer. We have submitted no projects which were not ap- 
proved by Secretary Floete. 

Mr. Deane. I know that to be true. What I am asking is this: 
Should this committee know about these particular projects which 
were by mutual agreement not included ? 

Mr. Foucer. Of course, I feel that is something which you can 
answer better than I can. 

Mr. Deane. Would you discuss them briefly, discuss some of the 
more outstanding ones? 

Mr. Fotcer. I am not able to do that at this time. I would have 
to check. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. It would be interesting to know just what those projects 
were in the United States, outside continental United States, and why 
in the first place the Navy felt they were neded and why they were 
withdrawn. 

If you will submit that information to the chairman I would be 

grateful. 

ie we have it? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Foucer. I would like to leave this thought with you: In most 
of our discussions we do not reach the point w here I say ““We have to 
have that” and Mr. Floete’s office says “No.” That is not the way 
it goes in most cases. 

It is a discussion to try to arrive at a common understanding and 
agreement of all projects related to the program, and then we may 
have and do have some we would have included which they advised 
us should not be included. 

We will give you a list of those. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


Items discussed with Office of Secretary of Defense and not approved 


Station and item 
Naval air station, Alameda, Calif.: Electric, electronic instrument, 
and accessories overhaul building £ petal deaimicee 
Marine Corps auxiliary air station, Beaufort, N. C.: Rifle and pistol 
Ee i se ices 
Marine Corps air station, El Toro, 
training building 
Naval air station, Johnsonville, Pa. : 
Indoor firing range ae at 
Systems environmental test facility 
Marine Corps air facility, New River, N. C.: Public works warehouse_ 


Calif.: Naval air maintenance 


Authorization 


$2, 505, 000 
50, 000 
299, 000 
2, 126, 000 


3, 098, 000 
119, 000 


Naval air station, Quonset Point, R. I.: Fuel and hydraulics overhaul 
building Dict’ LA) nee cee 
Naval supply center, Norfolk, Va.: Improvements to supply pier 
(Cheatham annex) - seu 
Marine Corps base, Camp Lejeune, N. C.: 
Channel to Ocean, Mile Hammock Bay__----------~------ Bons 
Bachelor officers’ quarters____-~ Eck dee caesar ae ee! ee cee tog 
Naval ammunition depot, Earle, N. J.: Construct 2 truck barricades_ 
United States naval hospital: 


2, 158, 000 
156, 000 


3, 150, 000 
268, 000 
106, 000 


73, 000 
48, 000 


1, 760, 000 
5OS, 000 
36, 000 


Naval station, Coco Solo, C. Z.: Rehabilitate pier 4 and head quay_--_- 
Naval air facility, Cubi Point, Philippine Islands: Fire station_____~_ 
United States naval medical research, Taipeh, Taiwan: Naval Medi- 


cal Research Unit No. 2 240, 000 


Mr. Foeter. It really is not one of those things where we just 


submit them and they say “No” or “Yes”. It is not that kind of 
working arrangement. 

Mr. Manon. You talk things through? 

Mr. Foeier. We do to a very great degree. 
great deal personally. 

Admiral Ciark. [ am chairman of the Shore Station Development 
Board which reviews these projects and then I submit them to the 
Secretary for his review. 

Almost daily, while the Secretary is reviewing it, and in order that 
the Secretary of Defense could talk to the Secretary during his review 
so he could see how it was shaping up, I would be down in the office of 
the Secretary of Defense, or his people would be up in my office, and 
sometimes I would go to his office and say, “This does not fit the picture 
this year.” 

It may be a good requirement, but if it does not fit the picture this 
year or it is going beyond the general order of magnitude of what we 
could undertake in 1 year, didn’t have a high enough priority to be 
undertaken now 

Mr. Deane. That is the basis upon which these particular projects 
you think were shelved ? 

Admiral Crarx. They were not always shelved. Sometimes they 
were reduced in scope. Sometimes he pointed out another way to, you 
might say, “Skin the cat.” We agreed. 

Mr. Foater. I really would not give you a complete list. 
sure I made notes on every one of them. 


Admiral Clark does a 


IT am not 


64918—55 10 
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Mr. Deane. Very well. Percentagewise and in dollars if you have 
it, how much of this budget would be spent overseas which might be 
looked upon as economic aid to countries outside the United States? 


COST OF OVERSEAS CONSTRUCTION 


Admiral Ciark. I have a list here of the amounts over seas and con- 
tinental. The continental-appropriation request is $383,122,600. The 
overseas is $263,083,700. I would have to break that down. 

Mr. Deane. That is good enough. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral CLark. I was going on to say that it will not give you the 
picture you are looking for, sir. In some cases it is United States 
territory. 

Also, until we know whether we are going to be able to do some of 
the things we can do with the Seabees we will not know the whole 
story. If we are interrupted, or have any other work, the Seabee 
priority list is changed due to the tapering off of the number of people 
we can engage in Seabee work. We may be able to do it where we 
would use the indigenous labor, or where the contractor would use 
indigenous labor. ‘Perhaps we would buy some of the things over- 
seas. I would be pretty hard to break it down at this point, I should 
think. I do not know whether we could give a very accurate picture 
of what you are after. 

Mr. Deane. That is all. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Admiral and Mr. Secretary, it has been pointed out 
that I shall not have an opportunity to sit with the wot on the 
Navy public works. There are a few questions I have I should like 
to get a little information on. 


NEED FOR CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Of course, to many people, when we see the size of this public works 
bill now, it is hard to understand. We are not increasing the size of 
our military organization particularly. Some of these installations 
have been in existence a long time. It seems as though some day we 
should reach the maximum and not require more funds. 

But on many things—housing and such as that—I think the Nation 
might as well face the fact that we are looking forward to at least a 
per riod of 25 years of uneasy peace, We might as well face the facts. 
We have been optimistic before, and our optimism has not been justi- 
fied. Maybe if we are a little pessimistic we may do some of the 
things which 10 or 15 years later turn out to be wrong, but which 
look sound now. | 

DAVID TAYLOR MODEL BASIN 


On page 14 of the authorization bill I notice an item of $14 million 
for the David Taylor Model Basin. What are you going to do with 
that? I thought I read in the paper just the other day where you 
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were curtailing a lot of your operations out there, rather than en- 
larging. 

Admiral Ciark. No, sir; the thing you read about in the paper was 
the small model basin they had for ‘the gun factory. It has nothing 
to do with the David Taylor Model Basin. 

I am glad the chairman is here, because he is interested in this facet. 
The David Taylor Model Basin is going to put in a facility for testing 
high-speed submarine models, the nuclear-type submarine, so that we 

can get the data necessary to know how they can be controlled. By 
that I mean the rudder and the diving planes. At those high speeds 
if they make a mistake of a very small angular difference ‘that sub- 
marine may go so deep that it will be cr ushed. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have no facility existing there now for that ? 

Admiral Ciark. They have no facility that will do that. England 
has four of them. We are behind in that. 


NAVAL AIR STATION, PENSACOLA, FLA. 


Mr. Scrivner. Another one of our older installations is the naval 
air station at Pensacola. We have the main station with the auxiliary 
stations. I notice in here that there is included more than $314 mil- 
lion of land acquisition. What land do you have to get at Pensacola? 

Admiral CLark. As I remember that item, sir, it was not for land, 
it was for the extension of the overhaul and repair shop and other 
facilities. That is one of the big items, sir, where they are going to 
consolidate the overhaul and repair, which is now in 80 different 


buildings. Some of them are old stables. 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought we owned all that little corner down there. 

Admiral Ciark. I would have to look at the record, sir. I have 
not handled the air program. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would have assumed long before this 

Admiral Ciark. I believe that land is for avigation easements, 
for safety, sir. 


NEW IBERIA 


Mr. Scrivner. The question of New Iberia has been raised before 
in these hearings. I have been impressed by some of the statements I 
have received. I felt that those folks down there made a pretty good 
case for themselves. 

Is this location absolutely fixed, or is it still in the state of flux? 

Admiral Ciark. Sir, the Chief of Advanced Air Training and the 
Chief of Naval Air Training, the overall commander of that thing, 
hada board that considered 30 bases. They sent some members of 
the board to most of them. They narrowed it down to 12. 

The main thing that narrowed down the possible location was air- 
space. ‘They needed airspace, and they needed to be near water so 
that they could have air-to-air gunnery over water without going 
great distances and burning up all their fuel in going. 

Of the 12 that they fin: ally thought showed some promise of suita- 
bility they narrowed it down to 3. Two of those appeared at first 
blush to be a possibility. The third was looked at at the request of 
the local people. 

They then had a meeting in New Orleans, and they invited, through 
the papers, all the people and representatives of chambers of com- 
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merce and so on, from these various places, and said, “Do you want 
us to come in?” And at that time the people from New Iberia said 
they did want us to come in, the representatives that were sent there. 

We then made an engineering feasibility or suitability test. I think 
this is it. Admiral Perry has it here. They found what ones they 
wanted us at, and studied whether they were suitable, and this was the 
only one that met the criterion of enough air space, and where they 
had high enough land, dry enough land, and strong enough land to 
build a satisfactory air base. 

Now, after that happened, sir—this is quite a story, but it is perti- 
nent, I think—a delegation came in, the same people who came to 
the Armed Services Committees of the House and Senate, and they 
said, “We were not consulted when the local authorities came up and 
offered New Iberia. We have lived here for a long time and we do not 
want to give up our land.” 

Admiral Doyle said, “One of my first criteria is that we are going to 
get a place where the people do want us, if we can possibly do so, so 
we will take another look at it.” He sent the full board down there 
and they took another good look. He has testified before two com- 
mittees of Congress on it, and we have a stack of mail this thick 
[indicating |. 

We have assured everyone who was invited from that area—and it 
should be in that area-—that this so so far superior and so much more 
reasonable in cost that it left us no alternative but for us to request 
the Congress for authority to take that patricular piece of land. 


NAVAL AIR BASE, ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


Mr. Scrivner. Another item that is rather large that has been dis- 
cussed for a long time is the naval airbase at Annapolis. How far is 
that going to be ‘from the Academy ? 

Admiral Crark. They have not made a definite decision as yet be- 
cause we have not had the authority to go in and look and make any 
feasibility studies, sir. 

Mr. Miturr. Excuse me, Admiral, but are you sure of that? My 
colleagues on the Armed Services Committee say that for practical 
purposes it has been selected. I was just wondering. 

Mr. Footer. There is a tentative selection. 

Admiral Criark. There is a tentative selection, but we have not 
made any borings at all. 

Mr. Mituer. There is a certain lack of frankness about it. It 
seems to me that it would be desirable to have both of our committees 
get the same information; that is all. I do not know who your 
witnesses were before the legislative committee, but members of that 
committee tell me one thing, ‘and then I come here and hear something 
different. I am just curious to know why we have these different ap- 
proaches before two committees. 

Mr. Manon. That is a very pertinent question. 

Mr. Focrrer. This came up late in the hearings. It came up follow- 
ing a visit by the Board of Visitors to the Academy, with a very 
strong recommendation from that Board that an airfield be estab- 
lished and be established at the earliest possible date. It was because 
of that recommendation. That was before the report was actually 
published of the Board of Visitors. Admiral Boone came in and 
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testified before the Armed Services Committee, and Admiral Boone 
and some of his associates—and I think the Board of Visitors—this is 
my understanding—visited several locations and they, from their 
casual observation, tentatively selected one location. But that has not 
been made definite. 

Mr. Mitztrr. That would not be the Board of Visitors that did that. 

Mr. Focter. There is one they are recommending. Perhaps that 
would be the way to put it. But a location has not been selected by 
the Navy for an airfield at Annapolis. This one which has been 
recommended will certainly have high priority in the selection. 

Mr. Mixer. I do not want to interrupt you there, Mr. Scrivner; 
go ahead. I will talk about this later. This is in my State and I do 
want to go into a little more detail. 

Mr. Manon. If Mr. Scrivner does not mind, I believe this would be 
the place to go into it. 

Mr. Foeter. It did not go through the ordinary channels of com- 
plete reviews, because of the late presentation of it for this particular 
year’s authorization. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. I would also like to know what the purpose of the 
airfield is, plus the total cost. The first bite is $16.9 million. 

Mr. Mitre. I will go ahead, Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Scrivner does 
not object. 

I think I have been on the Board of Visitors of the Academy at 
least four different times. Of course, while the Academy is not in 
my district, it is as close to being there as it can be without actually 
being there. 

This is a very touchy question locally, about this matter. If you 
will remember, there was a great deal of controversy about an Air 
adjunct to the Academy I think in 1948. There was a terrific uproar. 
It was reported to have had considerable repercussions both locally 
and nationally. 

Whatever you do there, it ought not to be done in a hurry at the 
last minute with one kind of report before one committee and another 
before another committee. 

Personally, I would be sorry to see this thing voted through with- 
out complete study and complete frankness as to exactly where it 
is going to be, to make sure you are not going to pull a boner, like 
there was before. At that time it caused great embarrassment to 
a lot of people, including Admiral Holloway, and it was not his fault. 

There is some question as to whether it is wise or necessary to 
have such an elaborate installation there. As you know, at the mo- 
ment they have the most antiquated air installation there; almost 
like a horse-and-buggy air program. If the Academy is going to 
start training jet pilots and if we are going to have another big 
Air Force Academy there, should that be close to Annapolis? I 
just feel you are going to get into a lot of trouble if this thing is not 
thoroughly aired. 

Being from Maryland, I do not want to be on a subcommittee 
that has approved these funds to be spent in my State until we have 
a full opportunity to know what we are approving. That is my 
position. 
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Admiral Ciark. Mr. Secretary, may I give the history? 

Mr. Foeuer. Yes, sir. 

Admiral CLark. I am a Marylander myself. 

Mr. Mixer. I am glad you are, sir. 

Admiral Ciark. The big excitement in 1948, of course, was that 
they wanted to go to Sandy Point. 

Mr. Miter. That is right. 

Admiral CLark. And it was going to be very bad for all the Gibson 
Islanders. Admiral Boone, when he went to the Naval Academy, 
felt he should make a very strong effort to find a location and get the 
authority of Congress for it. 

Mr. Miuier. Could I interrupt a moment? I do not want to be 
testifying myself, but you will remember when Admiral Hill suc- 
ceeded Admiral Holloway that Admiral Hill did not think it was 
necessary at all. He put it way down on the priority list. 

It. would be well to learn what has happened to make the present 
management feel this is so urgent. 

Admiral Ciark. One thing that has happened, sir, is the fact that 
these planes that the midshipmen are using now are about to go to 
the scrap heap. 

Mr. Miter. They certainly are horse-and-buggy planes. I will 
agree with you on that. 

Admiral Ciark. We do not see now any possibility of getting sea- 
planes in the numbers and types necessary. I believe Admiral Boone 
feels very strongly that we should give the midshipmen instruction 
in the modern type of aircraft. 

Mr. Mitirr. Are you going to plan to give them instruction? 

Admiral Ciark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Or are you just going to give them indoctrination? 

Admiral Ciark. We are going to give them some ground: indoe- 
trination and some basic instruction, not necessarily in piloting, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You are not going to teach them to fly ? 

Admiral Ciark. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. With all the other air schools you have in the Navy, 
why do you have to have one here now? 

Admiral Ciark. Well, sir, we feel at the college level early in their 
careers, unless they get some concept of the capabilities and limita- 
tions of military aircraft, and more particularly naval aircraft, that 
they will not be properly indoctrinated and instructed early enough 
and widely enough. We cannot afford to send every naval officer to 
the complete school, nor can we interrupt the curriculum and the 
pipelines of these very carefully scheduled places like Pensacola 
and bring in every fellow and indoctrinate him so that he knows when 
he gets to be a senior officer what the capabilities and limitations of 
naval aircraft are. 

Mr. Scrivner. By the time he gets to be a senior officer the capa- 
bilities and characteristics of these planes will be entirely different. 
What he learns in school will not stand him in very good stead then, 
anyway. 

I have heard much about this for at least 10 years. I am very 
skeptical. ; 

Admiral Crark. Sir, we are not asking for funds this year to con- 
struct this. We are asking only for funding authority. We plan 
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to obligate only funds for the A. and E.. studies and to purehase 
land. Before we purchase any land we will have to come to the 
Congress, of course, and have that cleared. 

Mr. Miter. It is nearly $17 million. What will the $16.9 million 
be for? 

Admiral Cuiark. That is for the authorization. We plan to spend 
only about $4 million this year. We are asking for the authority 
so we know that the Congress approves of our going ahead with 
the whole project, but we are only asking for this year enough funds 
io do the architectural engineering studies and land acquisition. 

Now, to answer your question as to the location, sir, there is a 
tentative location which Admiral Boone and his advisers in traveling 
around the countryside and in studying airspace think at the moment 
they would like to locate the airfield at, but that has not been ap- 
proved by the Navy Department yet, and I do not believe we can 
approve it until we have some idea of feasibility. We do not know 
if we are going to have to move too many hills, or if we are going 
to find land that is not stable, or if we are going to find we will inter- 
fere with any commercial airlines. There are a great many considera- 
tions. So before we say, “This is the location,” and get a lot of 
people upset or planning to relocate we should have firm data as 
to whether the place we have selected and approved is going to be 
suitable. 

Mr. Mier. I agree with you so much, Admiral, that I would hate 
to see this committee or the Armed Services Committee take action 
here which would in any indicate a commitment until the whole 
thing is rounded up. One thing I feel very strongly about is that 
an installation such as this should be a dual-purpose field. In my 
opinion it would be very silly to build an airfield in this area if it 
would not be at a place where it would fit in with the overall defense 
picture in time of war, regardless of whether it was convenient for 
the students or not at the Naval Academy. 

That is something I am not qualified to pass on as to the merits of 
any individual location. 

Admiral Car. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. But I do feel I am qualified to say it would be a tre- 
mendous waste of money to build such an installation and not have 
it at a place where it would be of value in the event of hostilities. 
That is just one of the angles of the thing that I feel is important. 

Admiral Ciarx. That is the very reason, sir, that we have not asked 
for construction funds. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


MARINE CORPS SCHOOL, QUANTICO, VA. 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us go to page 24 of the authoriation bill, which 
relates to a little better than $9 million for the Marine Corps School 
at Quantico. That is another old, established institution. One would 
assume that by now you have adequate ammunition storage facilities, 
that you have medical facilities, and that you have training and per- 
sonnel facilities and utilities and plenty of land, because they have 
certainly been training a whale of a lot more marines down there 
than they are at the present time. 
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What is the need for $9 million at Quantico? 

Admiral Crark. I think the Marine Corps general is not here today, 
sir, but I know generally what it is. It isa build-up of what they call 
the Guadalcanal Area, which is across the road from the main camp. 
A lot of these things are replacements, and some of them are to do 
away with the constant trucking across back and forth to these train- 
ing areas across Highway No. 1, and to give the training area perma- 
nent facilities. 

Mr. Scrivner. You can build a tunnel under the road for a lot 
less than $9 million, if that is all you want. 

Admiral Crark. They are going to build an overpass in addition. 

Mr. Scrivner. I say a tunnel, but an overpass is about the same. 

Admiral Crark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You could do that for a lot less than $9 million. 

Admiral CrarKk. That is just one of the items. 

Mr. Foerier. The ammunition and all has to be trucked now from 
what would be the eastern side of the camp across this highway over 
to where they have their training. They have no facilities for it over 
there. They have no facilities for messing, except temporary. They 
have no facilities for living quarters for anyone who is there per- 
manently. Itisan addition to their training facilities. 

Mr. Scrivner. How in the world have they gotten along this long? 
How long has Quantico been established ? 

Mr. Foater. They have gotten along by doing it uneconomically. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, I question that. 

Mr. Foctrr. I think that is a fair statement, Mr. Congressman. 


NAVAL ACADEMY 


Mr. Scrivner. Next we go to the Naval Academy, which is another 
old institution. You want $11 million there for cadet housing. What 
are you going to do in the way of cadet housing ? 

Admiral Perry. Mr. Scrivner, I was a public works officer at the 
Naval Academy back in 1938-39. I was asked to make, and did make, 
a rather extensive study of the housing facilities at the Academy at 
that time. Asa matter of fact, we spent several million dollars during 
my stay there in the overhaul of Bancroft Hall. 

Mr. Scrivner. And we have spent several million dollars since you 
left, too. 

Admiral Perry. That is correct. The plant as it is presently de- 
signed is for 2,800 midshipmen. We have at the present time there, 
at the beginning of the academic year, 3,800 midshipmen. They have 
them living 3 and 4 men in a room, when the rooms are designed for 
the existence of only 2 people in them. Surely, it is makeshift. 

We talk about morale. If we do not begin to indoctrinate these 
people properly from the day they come in I say we are not doing the 
job we should do. I think we need these new barracks. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you mean to say you have done a poor job of 
indoctrinating and that the morale at the Academy has been low, or 
anything like that ? 

Admiral Perry. I would say it would be better if we had these facil- 
ities ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In what way ? 
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Admiral Perry. Because you cannot live and study properly when 
you have 4 men in a room designed to accommodate 2 men, Mr. 
Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. I cannot agree with you. 

Admiral Perry. All right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If they can learn to study with 4 men in a room, 
they can do a better job when they do not have 4. 

Admiral Perry. That is what I say. They can do a better job 
when they do not have 4. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let them learn under adverse conditions. Then 
they can do a much better job when it gets better. 

What are you going to do; build a new building? 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foe rr. It is an addition to Bancroft Hall. 

Admiral Perry. It is an addition to Bancroft Hall; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. ~— much is that going to cost ? 

Admiral Perry. I do not have the breakdown of this $11 million. 
As I recall, the Bancroft Hall addition would be $7.5 million. 

Mr. Scrtv NER. For what would the other $3.8 million be used ? 

Admiral Perry. For the fill of the Santee Basin and the Dewey 
Basin and for fill out into the river to make more land. We do not 
have nearly enough land at Annapolis. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe the thing to do is, that you could almost do 
it as cheaply, to move someplace . else, could you not, if it costs that 
much to make land? 

Admiral Perry. That would be a decision for the Congress to make, 
Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. All I have heard since I have been here is how 
cramped you are for land around Annapolis right there at the Acad- 
emy. I have heard that story ever since almost the first day I sat 
on the committee. 

Admiral Perry. The story was true then and it is true today, 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
NAVAL TRAINING CENTER, GREAT LAKES, ILL. 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us go to another one, which is another old, estab- 
lished base you have, the naval training center at Great Lakes. You 
have a request here for $8 million for training facilities, family hous- 
ing, and personnel facilities. It is an old, established training base 
that has handled thousands upon thousands more men than you are 
handling now. Why do you need this now after all of these years? 

Admiral Ciark. These are school buildings mostly, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. For what kind of schools? 

Admiral CLark, Ordnance and communications schools. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you not have ordnance schools there now ? 

Admiral CiarKk. No, sir; we are moving some of our communica- 
tions and ordnance schools there. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why do you not use some of the buildings there that 
are vacant now ¢ 

Admiral CLark. Because most of those buildings were prewar, and 
the most modern are wartime construction. They are plain, wartime 
greenwood barracks that are not suitable for a school building. The 
school buildings that we are going to put in there today are going to 
have to have the new equipment. The floor loadings would not even 
hold up some of the equipment they have there. 
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We have another project in here for the school at San Diego. That 
has been there a long time. Like the one at Great Lakes, it is a war- 
time building. Actually the computations show the same instru- 
ments we are going to have aboard ship and we are going to teach 
these enlisted men how to work cannot be put in this building at San 
Diego because it has rotted and gone to the point where the floor will 
not sustain the weight. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much is that going to be? How much of it is 
going to be family housing and how much of it is going to be person- 
nel facilities? 

Admiral Cuark. I am sorry, sir; we did not bring the back-up 
book. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all right. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mitrer. I have about two questions, Mr. Chairman. 


NAVAL AIRBASE, ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


Before we completely leave the Naval Academy airfield propo- 
sition, I understand that you are not asking for the $16.9 million. 
Admiral Chark. No, sir; we are asking only for funding authority. 

Mr. Mitier. Who was John H. Towers? 

Admiral Ciark. He was a naval aviator, sir; one of the earliest. 

Mr. Miter. Is it usual to name a station before you have located 
where it is going to be? 

Admiral CLark. The chairman of the Armed Services Committee 
and Mr. Cole of the Armed Services Committee entered that name, sir. 
Mr. Miuier. You understand, I do not care what it is named. 

Admiral CLark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. I am sure that Admiral Tow ers is a hero, whoever he 
was, but it certainly does give the thing an air of finality to have it 
down for nearly $17 million and have it named, and to say it is going 
to be in the vicinity of Annapolis. I just want to make sure that in 
spite of all that it has not been selected and that it is not a closed book. 

Admiral CLarkx. The naming was a pure matter of sentiment for 
the friendship of some members of the committee with Admiral 
Towers, and the Navy Department concurred that from a naval avia- 
tion point of view, Admiral Towers’ name would be suitable, sir. 
It had nothing to do with finalizing the spending of $17 million. 

Mr. Focuer. There is a timing element in this. Admiral Towers 
died just recently, within the last 30 or 60 days. After his death 
Chairman Vinson wrote or called Admiral Holloway, the Chief of 
the Bureau of Personnel, and asked if there were some suitable Navy 
installation that could be named for Admiral Towers. That was then 
in the thinking of Congressman Vinson and also of the Navy De- 
partment. 

Mr. Mutter. I think that is fine, sir, if you would back that up by 
saying, “Yes, we are going to build it and we have settled it and so on.” 
I do not want to get the ghost of Admiral Towers in on this thing, as 
to whether or not there should be an airfield. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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CHINCOTEAGUE 


Mr. Mitier. There is another place I should like to ask you about. 
While it is not in the State of Maryland it is so close to my district 
that everything that happens there seems to hit on our soil—the bombs 
you drop do, at least. 

What is the plan for Chincoteague? Is this $2,858,000 a firm 
figure, or is that like the $17 million ? 

Admiral Ciark. Chincoteague is a firm figure, sir. We are asking 
for funding authority for that entire amount this year. 

Mr. Miter. What do you plan to do there, briefly 

Admiral Ciark. Mostly, sir, it is for the provision of aviation 
ordnance test equipment so that we can actually put new equipment in 
the planes and test them. That’s for ordnance. For air there is a 
hangar and special projects building. 

Mr. Mier. There is no land purchase? 

Admiral Ciark. No, sir; not at Chincoteague, except in the avia- 
tion clearance program. 

Mr. Miter. I mean in that area. 

Admiral CLarx. There is another one you will hear about, sir, called 
Parramore Island in the State of Virginia. 

Mr. Mruier. Not long ago there was some discussion of adding a 
range near Ocean City, in my district. At the time the Korean war 
was going on it might have been necessary. There is none of that in 
this, is there ¢ 

Admiral CLark. Not in the State of Maryand. 

Mr. Mitier. How much of it goes for land purchase / 

Admiral CLark. At Parramore Island, sir? 

Mr. Miter. In connection with the activities of Chincoteague Bay. 

Admiral Criark. There is no land acquisition at Chincoteague, sir, 
except for airfield safety. 

Mr. Miter. I misunderstood, then. It does not have anything to 
do with Chincoteague ? 

Admiral Ciark. That is right. 

Mr. Miter. That is all I was interested in. That is all, Mr. Chair- 
man. . 

Admiral Ciark. We are asking for land for navigation easement. 
I donot have that list with me here, sir. We are asking for land and 
easements around the field for safety distances. 

Mr. Miter. I am not interested unless it is something of major 
importance. 

Mr. Manon. We thank you gentlemen for your appearance. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 22, 1955. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


WITNESSES 


JAMES H. DOUGLAS, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 

LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

BRIG. GEN. PRATT BROWN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT, CHIEF OF STAFF 
(INSTALLATIONS) 

BRIG. GEN. J. F. RODENHAUSER, DIRECTOR OF REAL PROPERTY, 
OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF (INSTALLATIONS) 

LEWIS E. TURNER, CHIEF, MILITARY REQUIREMENTS AND CON- 
STRUCTION DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DCS/COMP- 
TROLLER 

COL. W. G. MOORE, JR., DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF (OPERATIONS) 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. We are 
to hear the overall public works picture from the Department of the 
Air Force today. 

Proceed, Mr. Douglas. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY DovcGLas 


Mr. Doveras. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
glad to have the opportunity of presenting to you the Air Force appro- 
priation request for military construction. "The presentation of the 
program today represents the culmination of more than a year of in- 
tensive planning, preparation and review by personnel at every level 
of the Air Force. and by our construction agencies as well as by the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. 

In this program it is necessarily our aim to provide facilities essen- 
tial for sustained operation of the 137-wing Air Force which is to be 
attained by June of 1957. Beyond these facilities additional construc- 
tion will be required, but such construction should consist largely of 
extensions and development of base facilities to keep step with tech- 
nological advances in aircraft and missiles, and new operational con- 
cepts, to replace obsolete structures, and to provide housing. 

Before discussing the magnitude and character of the 1956 appro- 
priation request, I believe it will be useful to refer to the present stage 
of development of the Air Force, for the kind of Air Force we are 
building determines the character of our installations program. 


FORCE LEVELS 


The basic strength of the Air Force has remained at the 137-wing 
force level which was established in December 1953. This has given 
stability to our program and has been of great advantage in scheduling 
and getting new construction under contract. 

At the end of fiscal year 1956, the Air Force will have 131 wings. 
The remaining 6 combat wings will be brought in during fiscal year 
1957, completing the 137-wing program by the end of that year. 
There are also the support forces for which bases are needed. The 
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appropriation request under consideration by the committee is con- 
cerned with providing required facilities both at home and at bases 
overseas, in proper timing with procurement and training. 


FORCE EQUIPMENT 


We are getting delivery of aircraft and new equipment at a rate 
which permits up to equip and man new units and to modernize ex- 
isting ones substantially on schedule. In the medium bomb wings, 
practically all of our World War II B-29’s and B-50’s have been 
replaced with the 6 jet B-47’s. Also, the new heavy bomber, the 5-52, 
powered by 8 J—57 jet engines, will be introduced in our bombing force 
this year commencing to replace the B-36. Approval of the $356 
million included in the Senate bill will permit more rapid replace- 
ment of the B-36’s than previously scheduled. To insure maximum 
long-range effective operation of the B-52, there are now on order 
jet tankers which will be the first jet transport type of aircraft pro- 
duced in this country. 

Modernization of our tactical air forces is proceeding rapidly. The 
F-84F is replacing earlier jet fighter bombers, and the supersonic 
F-100 is being introduced into our day fighter squadrons. This is 
the most advanced aircraft in operational units in our Air Force and 
probably anywhere in the world. The last of the light bombers from 
World War II are being replaced by the twin-jet B-57, and two 
Matador missile squadrons have been deployed overseas to augment 
our tactical units there. 

The Air Defense Command is now wholly an all-weather jet inter- 
ceptor force. Its effectiveness, of course, depends in large degree on 
a warning and control system, and great efforts are being made to 
camplete the radar nets and to fully coordinate their operation with 
control of the interceptors and missiles. 

Modern transport aircraft have an important part to play to meet 
the transport needs of a long-range jet Air Force, and also of the 
Army and Navy. A truly modern turbo-propelled transport will fly 
at the end of this year. It has a high payload for long-range opera- 
tion, to meet the need for the movement of personnel and supplies 
long distances overseas. All this progress in equipment is dependent 
upon research and development. So, not only must we provide base 
facilities for the equipment I have referred to and for men to operate 
it, but also research and test facilities for the development and testing 
of new supersonic aircraft, improved warning and interceptor systems, 
nuclear power and guided missiles. 


COMBAT READINESS 


The Air Force must at all times maintain a high degree of readiness 
for combat operations. A few air-defense interceptors in all air- 
defense squadrons are kept on a 24-hour alert. These ready fighters 
can be airborne in about 3 minutes. Our Strategic Air Command 
striking power can be held reasonably safe from a surprise attack only 
if most of the force is ready to the point that it can be airborne within 
a warning period. Tactical air wings overseas must be ready for 
quick action to avoid surprise, and to perform their assigned missions 
in the event of attack. Only a ready Air Force is adaptable to our 
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present needs, and this requirement for almost instant readiness calls 
for large aircraft parking aprons, extended warning systems, quick 
fueling facilities, at hangars for interceptors, coverage for as many 
aircraft as practical against northern winters, and convenient weapons 
storage facilities. 

LOCATION OF BASES 


Our ability to operate heavy and medium bombers in all parts of 
the world from bases on the North American Continent and from 
within the United States is steadily increasing. But, for a number 
of years, our striking power can be made fully effective only with the 
use of overseas bases. ITence, the importance of our Strategic Air 
Command bases in the Far Kast, the United Kingdom, French Mo- 
rocco, and those being constructed in Spain. Also, our tactical sup- 
ort of NATO forces in western Europe is dependent upon our fighter 
boeehan, light bomber, and troop carrier bases in Europe. Thus, there 
is a continuing need to complete overseas bases. These operational 
requirements will be fully described to you by the Directorate of Oper- 
ations of the Air Force. 

NEW BASES 


In addition to the two new Air Defense Command bases in the con- 
tinental United States, there are five new bases overseas which are 
programed for 1956. The two new bases are the Buckingham Weap- 
ons Center, near Fort Myers, Fla., and a base in southern Wisconsin. 
The five overseas bases restored to the active program are in classified 
locations. 

PERMANENT BASES 


At the present time, the Air Force has 110 bases which have been 
designated as permanent. Ninety-seven of these are in the continental 
United States and 13 are outside continental United States. In addi- 
tion, 32 bases in the United States have been approved for designation 
as permanent when they have met the required criteria. This status 
has been significant in its effect on the type of construction permitted, 
and upon the availability of Wherry housing. 


RATE OF OBLIGATION 


Through the joint efforts of all personnel, particularly of the Corps 
of Engineers and our Installations Division, concerned with the Air 
Force construction program, very substantial progress has been made 
in its management, particularly in placing work under contract and 
in meeting schedules. Assistant Secretary Garlock will go into more 
detail in this matter, but for emphasis I should like to refer very 
briefly to what. I think are the outstanding results. 

From 1952 to 1954 there was a good deal of disappointment as to 
the amount of work that was put under contract. We constantly fell 
behind what we had estimated when we had secured authorizations 
and appropriations. Now under the better controls that have been 
set up and with earlier preliminary and design planning I think there 
is no question about our ability to put under contract the whole of 
the 1956 program that we are presenting. 
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I might just further mention the contract awards amounted to 
$150 million in March, $150 million in April, and $158 million in May. 
In each of these months we put under contract almost as _ as 
was put under contract in all the first quarter of the fiscal yea 

The estimated total for the year is $1:3 billion of donphent aw: wards, 
and this may run as high as $1,350 million. This will leave a carry- 
over of unobligated funds of only from $300 million to $350 million 
available for contract awards. The actual unobligated funds will be 
slightly more than that. 

This carryover, say, of about $300 million compares with a similar 
carryover of $1,020 million a year ago, and more than $1.6 billion at 
the end of fiscal 1953. It actually is only half the amount that was 
indicated as a required reasonable carryover in the size of program 
by an expert that we brought in last year for advice to the Air Force 
and also to this committee. 

But I want to emphasize the fact that although we have been slow 
in building the controls and making effective the early planning it 
looks as if we have now acquired the capability to put our work under 
contract. 

FAMILY HOUSING AND PERSONNEL FACILITIES 


The subject of family housing and personnel facilities is a matter 
of concern to all of us. The Air Force has serious deficiences in hous- 
ing and personnel facilities. Since 1950, we have necessarily placed 
principal emphasis on operational facilities, such as airfield pave- 
ments, fuel storage and hangars, and have often deferred living and 
recreational facilities for our personnel. Personnel facilities in our 
hase program, although to a degree coming second, very directly 
affect our expansion and our combat readiness. A shor tage of housing 
on or near the base limits the effectiveness of our air defense forces just 
as it does our Strategic Air Force. It is inadequate defense and false 
economy to maintain the very latest in aircraft and equipment, if in 

case of an attack on short warning, an hour or more is required 
for off-duty personnel to get their duty posts. 

A start on the family housing program was made last year, under 
Public Law 765. The Air Force asks an additional increment of 8,118 
family units in this year’s authorization request. This appropriation 
request includes funding for the 8,118 units as well as for 3,704 units 
suthorized in Public Law 765, last year, but not then funded. 

As to so-called personnel facilities, $40 million or about 2.8 percent, 
of our total fiscal year 1956 program will provide for chapels, theaters, 
service clubs, gymnasiums and other such facilities. Also, a first incre- 
ment is provided in a planned program for replacement of substand- 
ard dormitories, bachelor officers’ quarters, and dining halls. These 
are largely wood frame buildings constructed at the start of World 
War IT and which were never expected to have more than a 5-year 
useful life. They were adequate for wartime use, but with increasing 
age the cost of maintenance has reached a point where it is no longer 
justifiable to continue to repair them. They will be torn down as soon 
as permanent replacement structures designed for long life and nomi- 
nal annual maintenance cost can be made available. 

Housing and personnel facilities are necessarily a matter of concern 
as they can play a large part in determining whether airmen, also 
officers, in sufficient number, will choose the Air Force as a career. 
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You know of the great numbers of airmen whose terms of enlistment 
terminate this year and next year. You are familiar with our critical 
need to secure reenlistment of a substantial number of these airmen. 
It is with this in mind that our detailed presentation of the program 
will place particular emphasis on housing and personnel facilities. 
I think that presentation actually will be before the smaller panel, 
rather than the full committee, sir. 


1956 APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


The appropriation request now being presented to you is designed 
to enable the Air Force to meet its scheduled part in the national de- 
fense effort. Line item projects included in this request total $1,432 
million. 


Million 
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The Air Force requests new funds for support of this program only 
to the amount of $1.2 billion. It is practical good management, we 
think, to approve a program somewhat larger than the funds available 
for the current year, as some delays will always occur and no one can 
say in what project or projects the delays will occur. Also, what we 
may describe as this kind of overprograming has the healthy effect of 
keeping pressure on the Air Force to make and recover savings wher- 
ever possible and promptly so as to be able to complete the whole pro- 

ram. 

The $1,183 million for new authorization includes $32 million for 
base facilities to support our Reserve forces which are an essential 
segment of the overall Air Force. In this connection, the extension 
of the National Defense Facilities Act, Public Law 783, 81st Congress, 
is being made through other legislation. 

Seventy-seven million dollars is included for the first increment of 
a phased program to replace temporary structures erected during the 
early part of World War II. This increment is concerned exclusively 
with replacement of troop housing and dining facilities and medical 
facilities. 

The temporary structures are such as the inadequate World War IT 
barracks, housing and mess halls. 

Funds in the amount of $32 million are being requested for plan- 
ning. This will enable the Air Force to continue the orderly advance 
planning of required construction and thus facilitate accurate and 
valid estimates for future programs. It will permit continuation of 
investigational engineering to assure optimum utilization of new 
methods and materials. And it will permit master planning of 
installations to insure orderly buildup of required facilities. 

The request for new appropriation provides for construction at 255 
principal air installations, of which 152 are within the United States 
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and 103 are overseas. Of the construction projects included, almost 
80 percent dollarwise are accounted for as follows: 


Total Percent of total 
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While I shall not comment in detail on these items, I wish to call 
vour attention to the fact that the largest single category represents 
airfield pavements. This results from a requirement to lengthen, 
widen, and strengthen pavements for both jet bombers and fighters. 
Particularly, it reflects widening of medium bomber runways for B—52 
operations, strengthening fighter runways to permit bomber opera- 
tions, and additional aircraft parking areas to provide for the staging 
of increased numbers of bombers and tankers through particular 
bases. This is particularly the case in the Northeast. 

On the basis of mission or command within the United States, the 
largest amount requested is $261 million for the Strategic Air Com- 
mand; next, $122 million for aircraft control and warning system; 
and $113 million for the Air Defense Command. Outside the United 
States, air control and warning calls for $106 million, and this is 
largely for continental defense of the United States. 

As a whole, the program emphasis is on building our offensive and 
defensive strength, improving our housing facilities, and meeting 
needs for research and development. 

In presenting its request for new appropriations for Air Force 
construction, the Secretary of the Air Force and the Chief of Staff 
cf the Air Force are well aware of their responsibility to eliminate, 
those things which are not necessary for sustained Air Force opera- 
tions or to provide reasonable standards in living conditions for Air 
Force personnel. It is with this awareness that the program I have 
presented and we are presenting today has been prepared. It is our 
desire to furnish every detail of information and answer every ques- 
tion concerning the program that you, Mr. Chairman, and the mem- 
bers of your committee may think appropriate. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, for a very interesting state- 
ment. 

Mr. Doveras. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Garlock, will you proceed with your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY GARLOCK 


Mr. Gartock. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. In previous years in dis- 
cussions before this committee, the question has been repeatedly raised 
as to the ability of the Air Force to utilize the funds being requested 
for public works. The committee has at times reduced the appropria- 
tion request on the basis of its own estimate of our capabilities to use 
such funds. You will recall that in appropriating funds for fiscal 
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year 1955, the Congress appropriated $630 million although approv- 
ing line item projects in the amount of $872 million. It was indicated 
by the Secretary of the Air Force at that time that he thought that we 
were in a position to utilize a larger amount of money; however, we 
would do our best to keep the construction program moving smoothly 
with a smaller amount of funds. In order that there may be adequate 
understanding of what has happened to the funds previously appro- 
priated to the Air Force for construction, particularly in fiscal year 
1955, I would like to report to you on the actions taken by the Air 
Force and our present status with respect to funds. 

As a first step, after the passage of the 1955 appropriation act, 
the Secretary of the Air Force and the Chief of Staff directed that 
the construction program proceed on the basis that projects ready 
for construction be funded and placed under contract as rapidly as 
sound contracting procedures would permit. Further, the Chief of 
Staff took steps to reduce the number of changes of minor detail 
and siting, which contributed very little, if anything, to the effec- 
tiveness of the construction program, but substantially interfered 
with the whole program going forward on an expeditious basis. As 
a result of these and many other actions, the long lead time between 
appropriations and subsequent obligations has been reduced. The 
key to this problem has been found in (1) initiation of project design 
early in the planning-programing cycle, and (2) strict program man- 
agement in the final design and award stages to insure maximum use 
ot available funds. 

In this report I will indicate, first, the status of the funds that 
have been made available to the Air Force since July 1, 1950, for 
construction. 


CHART I 


As of May 31, $5,956 million (including $51 million MSA funds) 
had been made available during the 5-year period. Of the total 
amount available, $3,400 million worth of construction is 95 percent 
or more complete, with most of these items in use by the Air Force 
at the present time. The next largest segment is represented by 
$2,113 million which is less than 95 percent complete, but is under 
contract and proceeding at the normal construction rates. There 
are $387 million in the hands of the construction agencies represent- 
ing contracts presently under advertisement, evaluation, and await- 
ing selection of the low bidder; $56 million of funds which have 
been apportioned to the Air Force is in the process of being made 
available to the construction agencies, in order that they may be 
placed under contract. As of now, no funds remain for which appor- 
tionment could be requested by the Air Force from the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. Thus, all of 
the funds made available to date have been committed to specific 
line item projects and necessary design and inspection services 
needed to assure their completion in accordance with Government 
specifications. 

In order to achieve this very substantial increase in activities 
during the year, it was necessary to have the cooperation of all parties 
involved, including the Corps of Engineers, Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, the various Air Force commands, the Office of the Secretary 
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of Defense, and the Bureau of the Budget. To show the committee 
how these funds moved from the appropriation stage to the con- 
tracting stage, I will use four charts which indicate the progress 
made in apportionments, releases of funds to the construction agencies, 
contract awards, and finally, obligations. 

Following the determination by the Secretary and the Chief of 
Staff that projects ready for construction were to be funded and 
placed under contract, the first step is to obtain apportionment of 
funds as rapidly as possible from the Bureau of the Budget. 


CHART II 


You will notice from this chart that September, October, November, 
December, and January were the months in which the major amounts 
moved through this part of the process—from a high of $227 million 
to a low of $63 million. A weekly report was made available to the 
senior officials of the Air Force in order that a determination could 
be made at an early date if any obstacles were hindering this orderly 
but rapid flow of funds. This record indicates not only the flow of 
funds appropriated this year, but also the utilization of the $207 
million i prior year unapportioned funds which were incorporated 
with this appropriation at the beginning of this year. I would 
particularly like to call the attention of the committee to the apparent 
low rate of apportionment during February, March, and April— 
February showing a net apportionment of only $1 million, and April 
an apportionment of minus $59 million, as well as the low figure 
of $52 million for March. This is the result of the institution by 
the Air Force of program close out. By this operation the Air 
Force in the past year has recouped from amounts previously appor- 
tioned in excess of $260 million as a result of closing out individual 
projects or determining that it was not feasible to contract for certain 
projects due to land acquisition, treaty rights, or design problems. 
For example, the minus $59 million apportionment in the month of 
April is the result of $72 million worth of deapportionments, where 
amounts previously released are returned to the appropriation, and 
$13 million of new items released in that month for further action. 
Therefore, the Air Force has actually had apportionment actions in 
excess of $1 billion during the year, which has flowed through the 
process and explains the reason why we were able to finance most 
of the projects approved in excess of the appropriation. 


CHART IIt 


The second step in this process is the release of funds by the Air 
Force to the construction agency. That is the Corps of Engineers 
for the bulk of it, Yards and Docks, and our own organization. You 
will note, as in the previous chart, starting with September, substantial 
amounts were released through the months of September, October, 
November, December, and January. This is a significant change 
from prior years, when practically all of the funds going to the con- 
struction agencies were made available to them in the second half of 
the fiscal year. As a result, the contracting process was delayed to 
such an extent that many projects were not started until late in the 
building season. ‘The earlier releases of funds achieved in this fiscal 
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year permitted the construction agencies to prepare the final plans and 
specifications and to make their schedules for bidding prior to the 
normal construction period on the basis of funded projects with com- 
pleted designs. 

The bottom line of the chart indicates the amount of funds in the 
hands of the Air Force awaiting release to the construction agencies, 
The amount shown in the first half of the year appeared excessive and 
timely action was initiated last fall to reduce this amount by expediting 
its release to the construction agencies. 

You will note that from a high of $294 million in September this 
has been reduced to only $56 million now remaining to be released to 
the construction agencies, 


CHART IV 


The third step in the process is the awarding of contracts, which 
is carried on principally by the Corps of Engineers, but with sub- 
stantial amounts handled by the Bureau of Yards and Docks and the 
Air Force field commands. In the previous charts I indicated that 
the funds become available for construction through the first two steps, 
but it is this third step that actually makes it possible to start con- 
struction. At the beginning of this fiscal year there remained for 
contract award $1,661 million—including the new appropriation— 
of the total program of $5,956 million. 

Contract awards through May amounted to $1,156 million and it 
is estimated that the total for the year will reach $1,300 to $1,350 
million. This is an average of about $110 million per month this fis- 
cal year as compared to $78 million per month during fiscal year 1954. 
Again I would like to emphasize that the $311 to $361 million which 
will not be under contract at the end of the year has all been com- 
mitted to specific projects and is not available for financing any of 
the new items for which approval is being requested. 


CHART V 


The fourth step in the processing of construction funds from appro- 
priation to construction is the recording of obligations. Of the $5,956 
million total construction program, there was $1,848 million yet to be 
obligated during this fiscal year. This chart portrays the monthly 
progress towards obligating that amount of money. 

Obligations this fiscal year through May have reached $1,153 mil- 
lion as compared to obligations of $854 million during all of fiscal 
year 1954. It now appears that obligations will reach $1,250 to 
$1,300 million by the end of June and we will have a carryover of 
between $548 to $598 million. You will recall that the President’s 
budget as submitted last January indicated a carryover of $860 mil- 
lion of unobligated funds. I must emphasize that all of this money 
estimated as unobligated on June 30, 1955, has been committed to 
specific projects and none of it can be utilized for the new items of 
construction contained in this year’s program. Hence, as of now, 
the Air Force is without funds to initiate any of the new items being 
approved by the Congress. 

Part of the funds being held as unobligated are to pay for the in- 
spection services, where the procedure is to obligate monthly as the 
payrolls come in, so they cannot be obligated in advance. 
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In order that this_program may proceed without interruption into 
the next fiscal year; the Air Force has forwarded construction projects 
aggregating $303 million to the Officeof the Secretary of Defense for 
preliminary review and approval. 

On this $303 million worth of projects, we have supplied them with 
all of the information—design, siting, criteria and everything—re- 
quired to support apportionment. The only thing we lack for making 
an official apportionment is money. 

By accomplishing this action prior to or concurrent with the appro- 
priation of funds, it is hoped to obtain the prompt release of appropri- 
ated funds, thereby placing the moneys for the 1956 program in the 
hands of the construction agencies at the earliest practical date. By 
this approach the construction agencies will have adequate time in 
which to do the contracting, and the contractors will be in a position to 
begin construction as soon as seasonal elements permit. 

It should be noted as Mr. Douglas referred to in his statement, that 
in requesting funds for fiscal year 1956 the Air Force is presenting 
to the committee for approval a program in the amount of $1,432 
million but only asking funding to the extent of $1,200 million. 

The difference is accounted for by the fact that experience, particu- 
larly in the last year, indicates that internal adjustments and savings 
in a program of this magnitude make it possible to proceed with a pro- 
gram financed at less than 100 percent of authorization. While it is 
not anticipated that funds in the amount of $200 million will be re- 
covered by the continued use of the closeout project, this type of action 
will be continued and it is hoped that with the $1,200 million, sub- 
stantially all of the program presented to this committee can finally 
be financed without requesting additional funds. I therefore request 
the committee to recommend to the Congress an appropriation in the 
amount of $1,200 million for public works for the Air Force for fiscal 
year 1956. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. That is a very interesting 
statement. 

We will now proceed with Colonel Moore. 

Mr. Doveuas. Colonel Moore’s presentation, or most of it, Mr. 
Chairman, I would say is classified. 

Mr. Manon. You might want to submit the basic information for 
the record. 

Mr. Dovetas. I am not sure how he handled it with the Armed 
Services Committee, because he has made the same presentation. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF COLONEL MOORE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my purpose is to show you the 
airbase structure required by the 137-wing Air Force in the Zone of Interior 
and overseas, and to highlight certain requirements which appear in the Air 
Force construction request for the first time. 

My first chart shows the location of the air defense bases required to support 
the fighter-interceptor squadrons in the Zone of Interior. Briefly, the Air 
Defense Command is charged with the responsibility for shielding the continental 
United States against air attacks. The means at its disposal include a radar- 
warning and control net, fast interceptor aircraft, all kept constantly alert, 
lending urgency to the tremendcus task of providing an air defense for the 
Nation. This chart indicates 33 bases under command jurisdiction of the Air 
Defense Command and 23 bases which are utilized by air defense squadrons as a 
tenant on other commands’ bases. The total bases required by the Air Defense 
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Command is 56. This total includes two new bases in this program which 
General Washbourne previously mentioned in his statement, 

The two new bases are Buckingham near Fort Meyers, Fla., and a site to be 
selected in the Greater Milwaukee area, Wisconsin. Buckingham is required 
to provide the Air Defense Command with a Second Weapons Employment 
Center, in the eastern United States, similar to the center now operating at 
Yuma Air Force Base, Ariz. The base in the Greater Milwaukee area is required 
to relieve congestion at O’Hara International Airport, where the Air Force 
is currently operating under a mutually unsatisfactory agreement with the city 
of Chicago. 

My next chart indicates the bases structure required to accommodate the 
Strategic Air Command wings in the Zone of Interior. Briefly, the mission 
of the Strategic Air Command is to maintain an effective strategic counter- 
striking force capable of achieving decisive action through the progressive 
destruction of an enemy’s warmaking potential. This chart indicates that 
35 bases will be required by end of fiscal year 1957 to accommodate the wings 
programed for the Strategic Air Command. The base structure for the Strategic 
Air Command remains essentially the same as that presented to this committee 
in the last program. Many of the facilities requested in this program are to 
provide the essential recuirements for the phasing-in of the new heavy jet 
long-range bomber—the B-52, and to provide the facilities required to give 
this force a sustained operational capability. 

The next chart indicates the base structure required by the Tactical Air 
Command to support their light and tactical bomb wings, fighter bomb and 
day fighter wings and troop carrier, medium-heavy wings. The primary mission 
of the Tactical Air Command is to organize, train, and equip USAF units for 
theater-type air activity, including joint operations with land, naval, or amphib- 
ious forces. This command is also charged with the responsibility to train 
and equip units for deployment of overseas in support of NATO. This chart 
indicates 15 bases under the command of the Tactical Air Command and 1 base 
jointly utilized with the Air Proving Ground Command. 

The next chart indicates the base structure required to support the Military 
Air Transport Service. The primary mission of MATS is to provide airlift 
required in support of approved joint war nlans: scheduled airlift for Depart- 
ment of Defense within the continental United States, between continental 
United States and overseas area; and hetween and within overseas areas, as 
directed by higher authority; worldwide air transport; air-weather; airways 
and communications, and Air Rescue Service systems: flight service with the 
ZI as further directed; supervision, control, and maintenance of primary facil- 
ities required for performing its assigned mission. As indicated, 10 bases are 
required to accommodate the MATS transport squadrons. Four of these bases 
are under the command of MATS and six are jointly utilized with other 
commands. 

The next chart indicates the base structure required to support the Air 
Training Command. The legend indicates the four types of training being car- 
ried out by this command. Thev are: Flying training, crew training, technical 
training. and indoctrination training. The colored code on this chart shows 
that 23 bases are required for flying training; 8 for crew training: 7 for tech- 
nical training; and 2 for indoctrination training. The total bases required for 
this command are 40. 

The next chart shows the base structure required to support the Air Materiel 
Command, the Air Proving Ground Command, and the Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command. The mission of the Air Materiel Command is: 

(a) To provide adequate and efficient systems of procurement, produc- 
tion. maintenance, and supply for the United States Air Force. 

(b) To provide general overall logistical support for all activities and 
agencies of the United States Air Force. 

(c) To train specialized units for the accomplishment of specified logistic 
functions in oversea areas and theaters. 

(ad) To provide depot level specialist training for cadre personnel of air 
depot wings and designated renlacement personnel for oversea air depot 
wings as prescribed in appropriate directives. 

(e) To insure the provision of adequate and up-to-date internal wire and 
telephone systems at all Air Force bases and installations within the Zone 
of Interior, including the establishment, augmentation, and/or rehabilitation 
of such systems. 
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(f) To provide installation-engineering and installation of designated 
fixed communications facilities and equipment in support of the Air Force 
mission worldwide. 

A total of 16 bases are required to support the Air Materiel Command. 

One base is required for the Air Proving Ground Command facilities and the 
Air Research and Development Command utilizes a total of 9 bases; 6 of 
which are under the command of Air Research and Development Command and 
one which is jointly utilized with the other Commands. 

That includes the ZI portion of my statement. I want to emphasize that I 
have covered the major base structure required to support the 137-wing Air 
Force. As you know, other bases are required to support the Continental Air 
Command; the Headquarters Command, the Air University, and the many 
other support functions. 

The next portion of my statement deals with the overseas base structure re- 
quired for the 137-wing Air Force and is classified information which will 
not be presented for the record. 

Colonel Moorr. Sir, that concludes my briefing. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel, I would like to say for the record that you 
have done an excellent job of giving us the overall picture. 

Colonel Moorr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It was a very good job. 

Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We thank you very much, Mr. Douglas and Mr. Gar- 
lock, for your presentation. 

Mr. Dovetas. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The committee will be in recess until 2 o’clock this 
afternoon, gentlemen. 


Tuurspay, JUNE 23, 1955. 
CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


WITNESSES 


ALLEN W. DULLES, DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 
LAWRENCE K. WHITE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

EDWARD R. SAUNDERS, COMPTROLLER 

WALTER L. PFORZHEIMER, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL 
HARBIN S. CHANDLER, LOGISTICS DIVISION 


CONSTRUCTION oF BuILpING IN WasHINGTON AREA 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

We will consider that item in the bill having to do with a request 
for funds for the construction of a building in the Washington area 
for the Central Intelligence Agency. 

The problem before us is that of whether or not we want to provide 
funds for the building which is being requested. 

a s 

(Off the record.) 


(Discussion off the record.) 


BACKGROUND OF MR. DULLES 


Mr. Dulles, we are pleased to have you here, and will you please 
identify for us the people who are with you? 

Mr. Dutirs. Mr. Chairman, this is Mr. Lawrence White, my Dep- 
uty Director; this is Mr. Edward Saunders, my Comptroller; this is 
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Command is 56. This total includes two new bases in this program which 
General Washbourne previously mentioned in his statement, 

The two new bases are Buckingham near Fort Meyers, Fla., and a site to be 
selected in the Greater Milwaukee area, Wisconsin. Buckingham is required 
to provide the Air Defense Command with a Second Weapons Employment 
Center, in the eastern United States, similar to the center now operating at 
Yuma Air Force Base, Ariz. The base in the Greater Milwaukee area is required 
to relieve congestion at O’Hara International Airport, where the Air Force 
is currently operating under a mutually unsatisfactory agreement with the city 
of Chicago. 

My next chart indicates the bases structure required to accommodate the 
Strategic Air Command wings in the Zone of Interior. Briefly, the mission 
of the Strategic Air Command is to maintain an effective strategic counter- 
striking force capable of achieving decisive action through the progressive 
destruction of an enemy’s warmaking potential. This chart indicates that 
35 bases will be required by end of fiscal year 1957 to accommodate the wings 
programed for the Strategic Air Command. The base structure for the Strategic 
Air Command remains essentially the same as that presented to this committee 
in the last program. Many of the facilities requested in this program are to 
provide the essential recuirements for the phasing-in of the new heavy jet 
long-range bomber—the B-52, and to provide the facilities required to give 
this force a sustained operational capability. 

The next chart indicates the base structure required by the Tactical Air 
Command to support their light and tactical bomb wings, fighter bomb and 
day fighter wings and troop carrier, medium-heavy wings. The primary mission 
of the Tactical Air Command is to organize, train, and equip USAF units for 
theater-type air activity, including joint operations with land, naval, or amphib- 
ious forces. This command is also charged with the responsibility to train 
and equip units for deployment of overseas in support of NATO. This chart 
indicates 15 bases under the command of the Tactical Air Command and 1 base 
jointly utilized with the Air Proving Ground Command. 

The next chart indicates the base structure required to support the Military 
Air Transport Service. The primary mission of MATS is to provide airlift 
required in support of approved joint war nlans: scheduled airlift for Depart- 
ment of Defense within the continental United States, between continental 
United States and overseas area; and hetween and within overseas areas, as 
directed by higher authority; worldwide air transport; air-weather; airways 
and communications, and Air Rescue Service systems: flight service with the 
ZI as further directed; supervision, control, and maintenance of primary facil- 
ities required for performing its assigned mission. As indicated, 10 bases are 
required to accommodate the MATS transport squadrons. Four of these bases 
are under the command of MATS and six are jointly utilized with other 
commands. 

The next chart indicates the base structure required to support the Air 
Training Command. The legend indicates the four types of training being car- 
ried out by this command. Thev are: Flying training, crew training, technical 
training. and indoctrination training. The colored code on this chart shows 
that 23 bases are required for flying training; 8 for crew training: 7 for tech- 
nical training; and 2 for indoctrination training. The total bases required for 
this command are 40. 

The next chart shows the base structure required to support the Air Materiel 
Command, the Air Proving Ground Command, and the Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command. The mission of the Air Materiel Command is: 

(a) To provide adequate and efficient systems of procurement, produc- 
tion. maintenance, and supply for the United States Air Force. 

(b) To provide general overall logistical support for all activities and 
agencies of the United States Air Force. 

(c) To train specialized units for the accomplishment of specified logistic 
functions in oversea areas and theaters. 

(ad) To provide depot level specialist training for cadre personnel of air 
depot wings and designated renlacement personnel for oversea air depot 
wings as prescribed in appropriate directives. 

(e) To insure the provision of adequate and up-to-date internal wire and 
telephone systems at all Air Force bases and installations within the Zone 
of Interior, including the establishment, augmentation, and/or rehabilitation 
of such systems. 
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(f) To provide installation-engineering and installation of designated 
fixed communications facilities and equipment in support of the Air Force 
mission worldwide. 

A total of 16 bases are required to support the Air Materiel Command. 

One base is required for the Air Proving Ground Command facilities and the 
Air Research and Development Command utilizes a total of 9 bases: 6 of 
which are under the command of Air Research and Development Command and 
one which is jointly utilized with the other Commands. 

That includes the ZI portion of my statement. I want to emphasize that I 
have covered the major base structure required to support the 137-wing Air 
Force. As you know, other bases are required to support the Continental Air 
Command; the Headquarters Command, the Air University, and the many 
other support functions. 

The next portion of my statement deals with the overseas base structure re- 
quired for the 137-wing Air Force and is classified information which will 
not be presented for the record. 

Colonel Moors. Sir, that concludes my briefing. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel, I would like to say for the record that you 
have done an excellent job of giving us the overall picture. 

Colonel Moorr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It was a very good job. 

Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We thank you very much, Mr. Douglas and Mr. Gar- 
lock, for your presentation. 

Mr. Dovenas. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The committee will be in recess until 2 o’clock this 
afternoon, gentlemen. 


THurspay, JUNE 23, 1955. 
CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


WITNESSES 


ALLEN W. DULLES, DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 
LAWRENCE K. WHITE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

EDWARD R. SAUNDERS, COMPTROLLER 

WALTER L. PFORZHEIMER, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL 
HARBIN S. CHANDLER, LOGISTICS DIVISION 


CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDING IN WasHINGTON AREA 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

We will consider that item in the bill having to do with a request 
for funds for the construction of a building in the Washington area 
for the Central Intelligence Agency. 

The problem before us is that of whether or not we want to provide 
funds for the building which is being requested. 

(Off the record.) , 


(Discussion off the record.) 


BACKGROUND OF MR. DULLES 


Mr. Dulles, we are pleased to have you here, and will you please 
identify for us the people who are with you? 

Mr. Duturs. Mr. Chairman, this is Mr. Lawrence White, my Dep- 
uty Director; this is Mr. Edward Saunders, my Comptroller; this is 
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Mr. Harbin Chandler, who is our technical adviser in connection with 
the work of the building, and this is Mr. Walter Pforzheimer, my 
legislative counsel. 

Mr. Manon. How long have you been associated with the Central 
Intelligence Agency? 

Mr. Sentael For 414 years, sir. 

Mr. Manion. How long have you been Director? 

Mr. Duties. For 2% years. 

Mr. Manon. Who was Director when you came into the position ? 

Mr. Duties. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith was Director when I 
came in. 

Mr. Manon. You succeeded him? 

Mr. Du tues. I succeeded him; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right; proceed with your statement, and we will 
not interrupt you until you have made your complete statement. 

Mr. Foon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Manon. On the record. 

On page 64 of H. R. 6829, the bill which has been acted upon favor- 
ably by the House Committee on Armed Services, which has to do with 
military public works, is contained in title V, section 501, which is 
as follows: 

The Director of Central Intelligence is authorized to provide for a headquarters 
installation for the Central Intelligence Agency by the acquisition of land at a 
cost of not to exceed $6 million, and construction of buildings, facilities, appur- 
tenances, utilities, and access roads at a cost of not to exceed $50 million. 

Mr. Dulles, you may proceed. 

Mr. Dutues. In addition, Mr. Chairman, to the provision to which 
you have just referred, the authorization as now under consideration 
in the Senate is one which slightly modifies the House authorization 
by containing a proviso to authorize an additional $8.5 million, which 
is only $2.5, in reality, for transfer to the Department of the Interior 
and the National Capital Planning Commission for the extension of 
the George Washington Memorial Parkway from its present terminus 
at Spout Run to the site of the research station of the Bureau of Public 
Works at Langley, Va., in Fairfax County. 

That is one of the several approved sites which is under considera- 
tion. 

If that site should be adopted, it would be necessary to complete 
the road for which there is already an act of Congress, but no appro- 
priation has been made under it. Otherwise, that site would not be 
available. 

In case that site is used, we would not need any money whatsoever 
for land, but only for the road to get to that particular site. 

There is no reason to conceal the fact, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
that we are badly in need of a building. 

I want to discuss certain of the reasons for that: 

At the present time, Central Intelligence Agency is located in 34 
separate buildings in the District of Columbia. — The location of those 
buildings is shown on a chart that I will exhibit to you here. These 
buildings range from the administration building to these other 
buildings which are shown on the chart. Can you see that chart? 
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Mr. Manon. I think you might bring it up closer. 

Mr. Dutxes. Our buildings range from this administration build- 
ing, which is indicated there, and which is a permanent building, and 
which was the former naval dispensary, plus all these temporary 
buildings which you see along here. 

Mr. Manon. I think you might take the pointer yourself, Mr. 
Director ; I think it might be better. 

Mr. Dues. In connection with the new Potomac Bridge construc- 
tion, it is possible that these buildings will all be eliminated, depend- 
ing upon the bridge location. 


PRESENT LOCATION 


Mr. Manon. Point out for us the location of your main building, 
where your office is now located. 

Mr. Duties. My office is right here at the present time [indicating 
2430 E Street NW. |]. 

Mr. Manon. That is the old naval hospital place. 

Mr. Duttes. That is the old naval hospital dispensary quadrangle; 
yes, sir. 

Many of our buildings are World War II temporary buildings, 
and they are pretty well falling to pieces, Mr. Chairman. They were 
constructed to fall to pieces at the end of the war, but they have been 
carried on, but there is no particular place to work. Furthermore, 
there is a strong pressure, as you know, both from the Congress and 
the public, to get rid of these temporary, unsightly buildings here, 
and here [indicating], so that this space can be otherwise used. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to say, and I hope you agree with me, that 
the pressure to balance the budget should take precedence over the 
issue of unsightliness, although the issue of unsightliness is of some 
importance. 

Mr. Duties. Yes, sir; I think that is really a secondary considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Fioop. I would also like to add, Mr. Chairman, that in Wash- 
ington there is nothing more permanent than something that is tem- 
porary. 

Mr. Dutxes. That is also very true. However, these particular 
temporary structures are reaching the end of their life, and it is going 
to be very hard to hold them together. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Dulles, I hope they tear them all down tonight— 
all of them, without exception. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is working pretty fast; it would leave them 
without any place at all. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock would be all 
right. 

Mr. Manon. Let us be a little more orderly. The chairman will 
arrogate to himself a little privilege from time to time in this hear- 
ing. 

Mr. Dutixs. We might show what will happen if the present Dis- 
trict plans are carried out with regard to approaches and new roads, 
throughways, bridges, and so forth. It is going to-go right through 
our installation here. It is going to make these buildings—I mean, 
if you do that, we cannot stay where we are. 

The pressure to move is coming upon us pretty fast from the point 
of view of new roadways, new approaches, new throughways, and so 
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forth, in order to deal with the great traffic problem in Washington 
today. 


SECURITY PROBLEM 


I would like now to deal with the question of security, which is 
the problem that worries me most, as a result of being in these various 
buildings. It is appalling when one considers the number of highly 
classified papers which must be circulated between these buildings in 
the course of a single day. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to get this clear: You say you have 34 
buildings. 

Mr. Duties. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Duties. The security problem is a problem which worries me a 
great deal, because we have to transport documents back and forth, 
particularly between the headquarters, where I work with senior mem- 
bers of my staff, from the working level office down here, and from here 
and here [indicating]. 

We have, I believe, as secure a messenger service as possible, but 
there is a constant risk. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

When the Congress was debating the question of the Atomic Energy 
Commission headquarters, this question of security was discussed, and 
the importance of getting their buildings together and their work to- 
gether was pretty well brought out at that time. Ours is a similar prob- 
lem. There is also in connection with our buildings the fact that we 
live under the permanent danger of fire hazard. It is very difficult to 
protect, although we have a sprinkler system in some buildings in order 
to do what we can along that line, but the fire hazard in connection 
with these temporary buildings i is a very serious one. 

Mr. Drane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Duties. There is also the question of efficiency. We lose a great 
many man-hours going back and forth, particularly between head- 
quarters and these other operating buildings. The efficiency of our 
operations would be greatly improved i in one building. 


SAVINGS 


I would like to show now on the chart the savings, Mr. Chairman, 
which we believe we would be able to realize if we had one building. 
(The chart is as follows:) 


One new  budiding would save the taxpayer approsimetely $2,9 920,000 annually 





Estimated 


Estimated 








Item Present costs} costs in 1 savings in 1 

new building | new building 

Guard service $1, 173, 000 $320, 000 $853, 000 
Reception staff 110, 000 30, 000 80, 600 
Shuttle service 36, 800 | ani 36, 800 
a RE Be HS Sie 213, 200 | 143, 300 69, 900 
Telephone mileage charges..-__-..-_- 32, 800 as 32, 800 
Building services officers 125, 000 | 75, 000 | 50, 000 
BEE Abt IE th ak ab ban Sinna bikebvubedahnitehwn 133, 500 |... ‘ 7 133, 500 
Alterations and mov ing_- 1, 332, 000 300, 000 1, 032, 000 
Loss of time se 607, 000 |.....- easy 607, 000 
TWX service ben 45, 000 20, 000 25, 000 
TE Sock tdh bith kdnion acme dublay sbbkuddctabt tinea 3, 808, 300 | 888, 300 2, 920, 000 
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Mr. Duties. This indicates our present costs for various services. 
Asa result of being in these 34 different buildings, we have to maintain 
guard service at an 1 annual cost of $1,173,000. We estimate those guard 
costs in one building would be $320, 000. or a savings of $853,000. 

We have to have a reception staff for people coming in all of these 
doors, and in all that cost is $110,000; ohanene, if we were located in 
one building, it would be only $30,000, or it would represent a savings 
of $80,000. 

We have a shuttle bus service so our people can go back and forth 
between our buildings, because there is no parking space. If they 
have to come up to see me, they have practically no parking space, 
So we have a bus service. That shuttle service would be entirely 
eliminated, and the cost of couriers and messengers would be cut 
down. We would still have to have a messenger service, because a 
great many of our reports go from our headquarters to the Pentagon, 
to the State Department, ‘and to the White House, and to various 
other offices, but we would have a saving there of about $70,000. 

This telephone charge would be entirely eliminated; that is, the 
charge for service between our various buildings. We would save 
$50,000 on building-service officers. We rent a few buildings, and 
we would save this cost entirely. 

These buildings are also in such state that we have to spend a lot 
of money in alteri ing and changing them, and putting them together, 
and pinning them together, so that they do not fall down. We would 
save practically all of that. There might be a certain amount of alter- 
ations in regard to the new building, but we would save over $1 million 
there. 

This is only an estimate, and it might be doubled or trebled in the 
final analysis. 

The wastage of time in going back and forth as a result of this 
dispersal, we estimate, is $600,000, and that we would save that amount 
I think it would be nearly $6 million, really, as far as efficiency is 
concerned. 

We believe we would save annually in the neighborhood of $3 mil- 
lion, which would mean that we would recover the cost of the build- 
ing within a period of 20 years, if we had one building, but that is 
real hard savings. As I said, the time element is minimized, and the 
loss of efficiency is minimized, which, of course, does not show in this 
particular set of figures here. 


DISTANCE OF PROPOSED SITE FROM DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Manon. Of course, if you are going to go far out into the 
country, it is going to be more exhausting to the personnel living in 
Washington. T think it takes something out of you when you have 
to make | long trips. 

You are conveniently located at the present time. 

Mr. Duties. That is very true. We have an arrangement in that 
connection which I will come to later on. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 

Mr. Duties. We have an arrangement through Mr. Arthur Flem- 
ming, Director of ODM, for an exception to the dispersal standard 
problem so that we do not expect, subject to the Congress, to build 
farther than 10 to 15 minutes away from the Pentagon, or the White 
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House. Now, that will mean we may be 6 or 7 miles out of Washing- 
ton, but with the road network that one has, that is about the time 
span which we expect. So, we do not think that would be more of a 
burden. That will be more than compensated for by the fact that out 
there we will have adequate parking space for every single employee, 
and a great many of the employees will have to have some bus service, 
but a great many of the enilaneas do have their own automobiles. 
Therefore, we will save the time that they now have to spend walking 
from the parking spaces, since they are anywhere from one-quarter 
of a mile to a half mile from the buildings where they work at the 
present time. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Dulles, that 15-minute time period depends entirely 
upon what period of the day you are moving, I am sure. 

Mr. Duss. Yes, sir; but we expect to build where we, by and 
large, would be moving against the trend of the traffic insofar as our 
employees who are residents of Washington are concerned. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, of course, that depends upon which way you are 
going on the employee question, but do you not have other problems 
of movement to the White House? Is not the nature of your business 
such that freedom and fluidity of movement can at a certain moment 
be of the essence ? 

Mr. Duties. That is very true. We expect, though, with the road 
nets that are available for the sites that are being considered, to be 
able to meet that. We have traveled all those roads a good deal recently 
just to see how it works at different times of the day. Even today if I 
want to move from my office to the White House at 8: 30, I do not get 
along very fast, even though I am only a mile or a mile and a half 
away. 

Mr. Frioop. As a former diplomat, you have made a complete under- 
statement. 

Mr. Stxes. Would the Government expect to provide the bus trans- 
portation which you say will be needed ? 

Mr. Duties. What about that, Mr. White? 

Mr. Wuire. No, sir; it would not. We would expect to negotiate 
with the public utilities facilities to furnish regular bus service. 

Mr. Sixes. By “negotiate” you do not mean that we would com- 
pensate them for the service? 

Mr. Wuire. Not in any way; no, sir. We have explored that and 
have been assured that if the facilities are established, the public 
transportation facilities will be established, in order to carry the load. 

Mr. Duties. We have been working very closely with the General 
Services Administration in developing our building requirements. 


OFFICE SPACE REQUIREMENTS 


Now, I would like to have a chart put up. 

This chart shows in general what our requirements are and the esti- 
mates. This does not show the cost estimate. It shows the net office 
space requirement. We are trying to get our net to gross just as high 
as possible, and I think we have gotten it higher than any other Gov- 
ernment building in Washington in regard to our present space es- 
timates. 

It comes to a total space pega there of 2.3 million square 
feet. Isthere any question on that particular chart ? 
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Of course, that will be subject to architectural plans, but that is in 
general what we estimate to be our needs. 

I want to keep the size of the agency down, and I can show you the 
charts in regard to the number of personnel on board since I have been 
Director. We have kept a steady line. We have not increased, 
There was a very rapid increase at the time of the Korean war, but 
since then we have held it down, although the National Security 
Council has been giving me new tasks to do. 

Are there any questions on that particular chart ? 


IDENTITY OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. One of the reasons we were given some time ago for 
the need is that we were told that you did not want them all in one 
building, because you did not want everyone to know who was working 
for CIA, but apparently that has gone out the window; is that right ? 

Mr. Duties. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have 1 that position, and now you do 
want them all in one building, whether everyone knows your employees 
are working for CIA or not? 

Mr. Duttes. I will go into that. I think we can work out our secu- 
rity much better this way. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will agree with you on the security problem, and 
some of the things that you have in some of these pailaines, I would 
just as soon you did not have them. 

Mr. Duties. Yes, sir. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Scrivner. One of the first reasons, when this new building was 
just a glimmer in the eye of CIA, and when they just had the hope, one 
of the reasons which was advanced for discussing the whole thing was 
to the effect that if you could get everything under one roof, you could 
cut down the number of employees by a considerable amount, but I 
have not seen any evidence of that. . 

Mr. Dutzes. We can reduce the number of employees as indicated 
on this other chart which I showed you, but that represents the 
housekeeping type of employee, and not the operating type. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have listened to this for a long time, and it was 
not just the custodial and guards and couriers, but it was going to 
enable you to do so much more work so much better with so many 
fewer people that the sheer savings of people alone, and not the 
cost of maintenance and all that, would pay for itself in just a matter 
of a few years. 

Mr. Duties. Well, I do not think that I have made such a statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. You might not have made it, but some of the people 
did. 

Mr. Dues. I am the one who has made the cuts, Mr. Scrivner. I 
am the one who has held the line. 

Mr. Scrivner. I appreciate that, but I still think you have got 
about 25 percent or 40 percent more employees than you really need. 

Mr. Duties. When this agency was organized, I think we had a 
little different outlook as to what was happening in the world. Since 
that time we have been assigned to other functions. 
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AUTHORIZATIONS 


In 1951, we sought authorization for a CIA headquarters building, 
and you may recall, Mr. Mahon, we were authorized the sum of $38 
million, At that time the House Appropriations Committee did not 
authorize the funds for the construction, but the funds were restored 
in the Senate appropriation bill. However, due to a last-minute 
logjam, we did not get the appropriating that year, although we still 
have the authorization on the books. 


REASONS FOR INCREASE IN COST 


The question may be asked as to why we ought to have $38 million 
in 1951, and in 1955 we are asking for more than that. One of the 
reasons is that we have a few more people than we had then, together 
with more realistic space requirements, and the other fact is that 
building costs have gone up 17 percent, which accounts for the differ- 
ence between what we asked for at that time, and what we are asking 
for now. 

Here is the estimate of costs, the number of square feet given on 
the previous chart, the approximate cost per square foot as we are 
advised, the cost for certain standby facilities, such as boiler plants, 
and so forth and so on, which accounts for our total. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


Cost—Building with gross floor area of 2,300,000 square feet, basement, approwi- 
mately 7 floors, reinforced concrete frame, air conditioning, fluorescent lighting, 
auditorium, shops, laboratory, and cafeteria included 


ESTIMATE 

Building: 2,300,000 square feet at $19.08 (approximately) __--_____ $43, 760, 000 

Elevators and escalators. 

Air conditioning. 

Contingency. 

General expenses. 
GREY Wenn t al dh ee Oa ebb el 2, 700, 000 
Tunnel, boiler plant: to. bullding.........~-..siiiiasee i gs 200, Ouu 
Roads, parking, site development, and exterior utility changes__..__- 1,200,000 
SOE BIE i ctor nicgipgeyentna jarani oheabcag ni lreiantitnlcapiailers wigeing 500, 000 
ONE, DN sa ish esl inthis wep tno mn ene craah apenmnlan eo migoachiermmenniiaiasin 1, 640, 000 

RR: Tema I hatched incatein dninlvtniet sical ecctshntniihsieipieinbasiniasth 50, 000, 000 


We have certain special requirements, and we will have certain 
particular types of laboratories and other equipment of that kind 
which would be necessary in our building. 


SITE COST 


If we go to Langley this would be our cost [indicating chart], 
plus the cost of the road, but we would have no cost for a site. If 
we do not go to Langley, we would have to pay for a site, and we 
estimate the cost of the site would be probably about $1 million. 

We have canvassed various possible sites, and we believe the site 
could be acquired within that cost, unless we should build in the 
District of Columbia. If we should build in the District of Columbia, 
then it would be substantially more than that. 
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Mr. Sixes. From the standpoint of going outside the District, does 
that come within the category of an anticipated cost of $1 million 
for a site? 

Mr. Duttes. It depends, sir, upon where we go. If we take the 
Langley site, here are the various factors, and sites which we have 
under consideration. This is the Langley site, which at present is 
owned by the Government. It is a big plot of land, and we would 
need only a part of it. We estimate we would need about 100 acres, 
which would give us all the protection from the road and which also 
would give us adequate parking space. 

Mr. Mutter. How far is that from here, as a matter of fact? 

Mr. Sixes. How far is that from the District of Columbia ¢ 

Mr. Wuire. It is about 8 miles from the White House. 


ACCESS ROADS 


Mr. Stxes. What is the situation in regard to access roads? 

Mr. Wuire. That is the problem. This road would have to be 
widened. It is only a double-lane highway at the present time. 

Mr. Srxes. What would be the cost of the road? 

Mr. Wuire. Here [indicating] is the Langley site. This is where 
Chain Bridge is located. This road here would be made a four-lane 
road, and the county has agreed, or the State has agreed, to do that. 
The State has agreed to make it a four-lane road, and to join up with 
the George Washington Memorial Parkway extension. This [indi- 
cating] is the George Washington Memorial Parkway which is now 
completed to Spout Run, which is about here. The right-of-way has 
been acquired from Spout Run up to Chain Bridge, which is here. 

So, the right-of-way remains to be acquired from here to the site. 
This is the proposed Cabin John Bridge, which is eventually coming 
across from Maryland, to connect up with the outer belt. We cannot 
use this site unless we have this George Washington Memorial Park- 
way on out to the site, in addition to whatever improvements the 
State will make on what is now Highway 123. 

So, the funds which we are talking about provide for this entire 
construction, plus acquiring the right-of-way from Chain Bridge on 
out to the site. 

Mr. Sixes. Does this include the cost of the roads? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. How much is that? 

Mr. Wuirte. That is a total of $8.5 million. 

Mr. Srxes. That would make it a high-priced site, would it not? 

Mr. Wurte. Well, sir, that I do not believe should be tied to the site 
in terms of what the building is going to cost, because this road is 
already approved, and funds, I presume, will certainly be appropri- 
ated. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you tell us that the roads are going to be built, 
whether or not your building is put there ? 

Mr. Wurre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. But will the roads be built at this time? 

Mr. Wuirr. No, sir; and that is our objection. The construction of 
the road has been approved, but funds have not been appropriated. 
The Department of the Interior and, specifically, the National Park 
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Service, will construct the road. They do not have funds in their 
1956 budget to take care of it. 

Mr. Sixes. If your building goes there, you will need the road 
immediately. 

Mr. Wuirr. We must have it by the time the building is finished. 

Mr. Sixes. That calls for an immediate appropriation of $8.5 mil- 
lion against an indefinite appropriation at some future date? 

Mr. Wuire. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. You were going to talk about sites. Perhaps it would 
be well to tell us about some of the other sites. 

Mr. Duties. Right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us see that map again. I cannot quite place that 
site at Langley. 

Mr. Dutues. The Langley site is here [indicating]. Here [indi- 
cating] is Cabin John. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words the Langley site is on the other side 
of the Potomac, so far as the Capitol and the White House are 
concerned ? 

Mr. Duties. That is correct. That [indicating] is Chain Bridge. 


PROXIMITY OF SITE TO PENTAGON 


Mr. Dutues. Our main contact, 2 to 1 or 3 to 1, is with the Pentagon. 
We do more work with the Pentagon—2 or 3 to 1—than we do with 
any other agency of the Government. Of course, we have important 
contact with the White House and important contact with the State 
Department. 

Mr. Scrivner. Allright. Go ahead. 

Mr. Duttes. This site [indicating] and the site out here [indicat- 
ing] which is about 5 miles beyond the Pentagon; is that right? 

Mr. Wutre. Five miles from the Pentagon. 

Mr. Duties. Five miles from the Pentagon and 7 from the White 
House, are the 2 sites, we think. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you not getting into a pretty heavy residential 
area there now ? 

Mr. Duties. That is not built up there. It is built up over here 
[indicating]. We would be well protected. If we get 100 acres out 
there, we are well protected even if it is built up. 

Is there any other question? There are certain other sites we have 
been considering there in Maryland. If we build in the District we 
would build either where we are today or over in southwest. 


MARYLAND SITES CONSIDERED 


Mr. Mitter. What sites, Mr. Dulles, are you looking at in Mary- 
land? As a Marylander, I do not know whether our people ald 
like to have you, or whether they would feel about you like infantry- 
men used to feel about Stokes mortars taking up positions nearby in 
World War I; maybe we would just as soon not have you. But I 
would like to have your answer anyway. 

Mr. Duttzs. I will ask Colonel White to answer that. He has been 
working on sites almost 24 hours a day. 
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Mr. Wuire. The various sites we have considered in Maryland are 
indicated here [indicating]. After screening those against our time 
and distance criteria we narrowed it down to two we think might 
possibly meet our needs in Maryland. One is the so-called Casey tract 
behind the Bethesda Naval Hospital, in that immediate vicinity; and 
the other is at Suitland, which is down here [indicating]. 

Mr. Miter. Suitland ? 

Mr. Wurre. Yes, sir; in the area near where the Bureau of Census 
is now located. Those 2 sites are still on the list of 6 or 7. 

Mr. Miner. Possible sites? 

Mr. Wutre. Which we are still considering. 

Mr. Muiuer. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Dotzzs. Is there anything else on the possible sites? 

Mr, Manon, Well, you just do not know what site you will finally 
acquire ? 

Discussion off the record. ) 


APPROVAL OF EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


Mr. Dutixs. I have the support of the executive branch of the 
Government in the request I am making and in the general indications 
I am giving you as to location of site. 

Mr. Manon. It is in the budget. I guess in a sense the request for 
this money is presented. 

Mr. Dues. It has been approved by the Bureau of the Budget 
and has been approved by the executive branch of the Government. 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Mr. Duties. What I am saying to you about preference as to sites 
goes along with the views of the executive branch of the Government, 
with whom we have been in very close consultation. 


URGENCY OF REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. If this building is so important and so needed now 

Mr. Dues. It is vital, we think, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Why was the urgency not just as great 3 or 4 years ago? 

Mr. Duties. Well, one reason is that our buildings are temporary 
buildings and they are now 3 or 4 years older than they were. 

Second, the new development of Washington and new bridge ap- 
proaches, if they are carried through as seems likely, are going to 
result in tearing down our buildings, and we would have no place to go. 


POSSIBLE OTHER USE OF TEMPORARY BUILDINGS 
Mr. Deanr. Is it not safe to assume that if you move out of these 


be a another Government agency will move in? 
Mr. Duties. No, sir; the temporary ones will go down. The few 


permanent ones we have certainly will be occupied. We will give up 
certain space and save the Government money on that. 

Mr. Deane. Executive orders have been issued to demolish and re- 
move these buildings ? 

Mr. Wuirr. I do not. believe an actual Executive order has been 
issued, sir, but I know they are interested. 


64918—55 12 
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Mr. Deane. I know they are interested. All of us have been in- 
terested for many years. But what I say is that if you vacate them 
perhaps somebody else will move in. 

Mr. Duties. If you would look at them, sir, I do not.believe. you 
would think anybody would move in. 

Mr. Wuire. They would not, sir. 


ARCHITECTURAL SERVICES 


Mr. Deane. I have one other question. Have you selected or dis- 
cussed architectural services for these buildings? 

Mr. Dutuxes.. No, we have not as yet. 

Mr. Deane. All of these figures you have submitted to us have been 
developed by the General Services Administration? Where did you 
get the figures and the cost items? 

Mr. Wuire. We have worked with the General Services Adminis- 
tration and the Bureau of the Budget on this, sir. 

I might give you some of the things that entered into our thinking. 
First of all, in comparing it with other Government agencies, as to the 
ratio of net space to gross space, the Pentagon, for example, is 5.9 to 10, 

Mr. Deane. You are going to take the Pentagon as an example? 

Mr. Wuire. No, sir; we are going to do much better than the Penta- 
gon. The Department of State is 5.5 to 10. The Department of In- 
terior is about that. 

Mr. Deane. Your proposed costs include architectural services? 

Mr. Wuirte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deans. What do you estimate in those cost figures for archi- 
tectural services, drawings, and supervision ? 

Mr. Wuire. About $1.8 million, sir. 


SQUARE FOOT COST 


Based upon these figures, which we believe are pretty tight, our 
cost is $19.52 a square foot for the building. 

If you compare that to the State Department Building, for in- 
stance, which I believe was built in 1939, and project the increased 
costs, we estimate that the State Department Building today would 
cost about $36 per square foot. I merely cite those figures to give 
you some idea of what we went through. 

Then in rounding out this estimate we went back and took the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office Building, which is the last new Government 
office building that has been built in the District, and taking into 
consideration the increased-cost factors and the modification of that 
type of building, also from a block type to an open-court type, our 
figures compare very, very favorably, indeed, and were concurred 


in by the GSA and the Bureau of the Budget after analyzing them 
against the cost of the GAO Building. 
Mr. Deane. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


METHODS OF FINANCING 


Mr. Duties. Mr. Chairman, I want to just revert to a point I men-- 
tioned before, as to the possible methods of financing the building. 
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According to the understanding between the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the Seen of the Budget and the General Accounting Office, 
funds are currently appropriated to CIA on a fiscal-year basis, and 
are therefore available for obligation for only 1 year. But fol- 
lowing general Government practice these funds are available for 
expenditure for a period of 2 years after the year of obligation. There- 
fore they do not revert to the Treasury for 2 years. 

There are available to the agency unobligated balances from prior- 
year appropriations not yet lapsed sufficient to finance the proposed 
building and the site acquisition. 

I should like to suggest to your committee, sir, that the possibility 
be considered that these funds be used as the basis for financing the 
proposed new building. 

The General Couusel of the General Accounting Office has informed 
us there would be no objection from the Comptroller General if we 
are clearly authorized to utilize such funds for the specific purpose 
of carrying out the authorization before you. In view of the fact 
that it 1s possible to finance construction of this building without the 
appropriation of new moneys your committee might wish to adopt 
language to effect this particular purpose of using these appropriated 
but unobligated funds. 

The Bureau of the Budget has approved some language here that 
I would like to submit for the committee’s consideration. 

(The language is as follows :) 

For the acquisition of land and construction of a Central Intelligence Agency 
headquarters installation, in the District of Columbia or elsewhere, and acquisi- 
tion of land for and construction to extend the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway, as authorized by the act of —, 1955 (Public Law —), to remain avail- 
able until expended, $59,500,000, to be derived from unobligated balances of appro- 
priations made available to the Central Intelligence Agency for fiscal years 
1953 and 1954. 

Mr. Manon. Well, we are glad to have that. This, of course, would 
save no money; would it? 

Mr. Duties. Actually it does not save dollars. 

Mr. Manon. To some people it might seem to be more painless to 
do it the way you made this suggestion, but actually it is just a matter 
of procedure; is it not? 

Mr. Dulles. Well, it has another great advantage. It would mean 
we could proceed on an overall basis. 

We would be rather handicapped, for example, if the authorization 
were only for what we expected to expend next year. 

We will be working now on architectural plans. We will be working 
8 months, I presume, before we get our architectural plans and are 
able to let contracts. If we had the funds in hand for the building 
we could proceed with assurance. 

I do not know how the committee would propose to proceed. 

Mr. Manon. We have not received a budget estimate. As you 
know, the authorization bill has not passed the Congress. 

Mr. Duttzs. I realize that. 

Mr. Manon. So I do not know what money you would need. What 
money would you need in fiscal 1956? 

Mr. Dutuzs. We have that, if it is done this way. We hope you 
will consider, theugh, possibly using these other funds. 
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Mr. Manon. We could transfer, if we determined to, some of those 
funds; but how much of those funds would you want to transfer? 

Mr. Duties. Would you answer that. 

Mr. Wurre. Yes, sir. 

Sir, we would need to proceed without being held up for appropria- 
tions approximately $7 million to obligate prior to June 30, 1956. I 
can break that down for you if you would like, sir. 

We estimate that the architectural and engineering services and 
other general expenses in connection with this will run to about $2.4 
million. 4 

The National Park Service in their estimate for the cost of this 
road in round figures would need about $4 million for the first year. 

There is a $250,000 ¢ ontingency item. Actually it is a $500,000 con- 
tingency fund, but we broke it down to take half of it the first year and 
half of it the second year, and that would bring the total funds n 
to actually $6,250,000 if we should select the Langley site; so in roun 
figures $7 million would be the most we would expect to obligate prior 
to June 30, 1956. 

Mr. Manon. Please prepare a detailed statement and submit it to 
the clerk covering this matter. 

Mr. Wuitre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. So that we may have it before us. 

Mr. Wuirte. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follews:) 

JUNE 24, 1955. 
Hon, Grorcge H. Manon, 
Chairman, Defense Subcommittee, House Appropriations Committee, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHarRMAN: At our hearing before your subcommittee on June 23, 
1955, in support of an appropriation for the construction of the CIA head- 
quarters installation authorized by title V of H. R. 6829, we submitted proposed 
appropriation language which would authorize the financing of this construc- 
tion by the Central Intelligence Agency through the use of unobligated balances 
of appropriations made available to the Agency for fiscal years 1953 and 1954. 
There are sufficient unobligated balances available to finance this construction, 
which balances will otherwise lapse and be covered into the Treasury. However, 
you requested that we furnish a statement as to the amount of funds which we 
would expect to obligate during fiscal year 1956, in the event the committee 
decides to make a new appropriation in lieu of the method of financing from 
prior year funds which we suggested. 

If the Langley site, which we discussed, should be selected, it is estimated 
that we would require for early obligation the following amounts: 


1. Architectural and engineering services and other miscellaneous 


Op BIO Sk. Ue Ce ss See cOse $2, 400, 000 
2. For transfer to the NCPC to acquire the right-of-way for the exten- 
sion of the George Washington Memorial Parkway_-__------~~~ 200, 000 


3. For transfer to the Department of the Interior for the estimated 
first year’s obligations for the construction of the extension of the 


xeorge Washington Memorial Parkway____----.-------__---_- 4, 000, 000 
4; Crp ai iss igs bas 5 doch tate ee we dh es ~ a eh 400, 000 
a oar esc ertns. 6 xtra areca we eeaeig aca balendpernie 7, 000, 000 


If the Langley site is not selected, we would need an estimated $1 million to 
acquire a site elsewhere. However, in this event no funds would be needed for 
the extension of the George Washington Memorial Parkway and, hence, $7 
million would be adequate in either case. We would appreciate having the 
appropriations language sufficiently broad to cover either contingency. 

If the Congress approves of this construction, we plan to get on with the 
work as quickly as possible. We expect to complete our drawings and specifica- 
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tions and to award a contract within about 9 months after Congress gives its 
approval. If the Congress authorizes a new appropriation and appropriates only 
those funds which we expect to obligate during fiscal year 1956, it would be 
necessary for the Agency to request a supplemental appropriation early next 
year, since we could not award a contract until such additional funds were 
appropriated. For this reason, we would greatly prefer the appropriation of the 
entire amount requested through the use of unobligated funds made available 
to the Agency for fiscal years 1953 and 1954. 

I sincerely hope that your committee will give this matter favorable con- 
sideration. 

With kind regards. 

Sincerely, 
ALLEN W. DULLEs, Director. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Chairman, I notice that in H. R. 6829, which I 
assume is the authorization for this if, as, and when it passes, that 
there is included an authorization for $6 million for acquisition of 
land. 

Mr. Dues. Yes. 

Mr. Miniter. And $50 million for access roads and so on, and 
buildings. 

= ; 

‘The language you suggest here would carry with it the George 
Washington Parkway. Is it to be assumed that this language might 
be asked to be changed before it goes through ? 

Mr. Dues. We have asked the Senate Armed Services Committee 
to make the change, and they are now considering it. 

Mr. Mixxer. Perhaps that was discussed before I got in. 

Mr. Duties. It was just mentioned before you came in; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mier. Excuse me; Mr. Chairman. It is evidently in the 
record. 

Mr. Duties. That is now being considered, and the language has 
been presented also to the House committee, but the House committee 
has already acted. If the Senate committee approves it, we hope it 
would be worked out in conference. 

Mr. Mitirr. Actually if this language suggested here is taken on, 
it would make it possible for you to select the ‘Langley site? 

Mr. Duties. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Let me ask you a question. 

Mr. Duties. Yes, sir. 


STATUS OF AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Mauon. There has been a lot in the papers about the proposed 
new building over a period of months. 1 believe some representative 
of the CIA said in my presence some time ago that you already had 
authorization for a CIA building. Clarify the picture with respect 
to authorization for us, will you? 

Mr. Duutxes. I mentioned we received an authorization while you 
were out of the room, I think, Mr. Chairman. In 1951 there was an 
authorization in the amount of $38 million for the construction of a 
building. I explained that the reason we are now asking for $50 
million rather than $38 million is that we have a few more people 
and building costs have gone up 17 percent over the period 1951-55. 
That is the reason for the increase. 

Mr. Manon. Allright. Proceed, please. 

Mr. Duties. Are there any other questions, gentlemen? That 
finishes my direct presentation, but I would be glad to answer any 
questions. 
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Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Scrivner. I have none. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard ? 

Mr. Suerrarp.. No questions. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Dulles, thank you very much for your appearance. 
We will give this whole matter our best attention at the time we 
take action. 

Mr. Duties. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate this. 

I really do want to emphasize the really vital need for this building. 
We are in a very difficult and a dangerous world. We have got to 
improve the standard of our intelligence. We have got to improve 
our efficiency. We have got to be able better to compete with what 
we are faced. We cannot do it without better intelligence, as recent 
events have shown. 

I am convinced we can increase our own efficiency and our ability 
to meet the needs of this country 10 or 20 percent if we have adequate 
facilities in the form of a building so that we can be together, and 
I can give the proper direction to an enterprise that is not easy to 
run, but which I can assure you is improving in efficiency year by year. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Deane. 

Mr. Deane. My only observation, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Dulles, 
is purely from the standpoint of economics. It seems practical that 
this building should be erected if your cost savings firm up to be 
absolutely right. You are absolutely satisfied that those cost savings 
are within the range of possibility ? 

Mr. Dutxes. I am convinced of that, Mr. Deane. 

Mr. Deane. You further feel that the type of building that you 
conceive would fall within the authorization and that you would not 
come back to the Congress for more money ? 

Mr. Duties. No, sir; short of a vast change in building costs. If 
there were a tremendous increase in building costs, that is something 
which I cannot predict. 

Mr. Deane. I appreciate that, sir. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


Mr. Manon. I should like to utter a word of caution. I am sure the 
Congress would not want to be associated with some sort of architec- 
tural monstrosity. I feel that you undoubtedly would have the same 
sentiment with respect to that. At times, architects, I think, have a 
feeling that they would like to build some sort of a monument to them- 
selves, and they have entirely too much gingerbread and to little 
utility in their buildings. Some of these old buildings are fabulous 
in some respects, mut from the standpoint of being utilitarian they 
are not. Undoubtedly you would want a down-to-earth, minimum- 
type building and not a show place. 

And you are going to assure us now that you personally, if the 
building is constructed, will see to it that we have a practical-type con- 
struction that leans toward utilitarian aspects rather than toward 
decorative aspects ? 

- Mr. Dutzes. I will assure you of that. I have no interest in the 
decorative side, except that it be dignified. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Let me follow that one step further. We have had 
some discussion before some of our committees on what I consider 
absolutely unrealistic requirements placed upon some governmental 
agencies by civilian defense. Are Ps oing to tell you what kind 
of a building you have to build, and whether you have to make it 
H-bomb-proof and so on; or are you going to draw your own designs? 

Mr. Dutxzs. I will be responsible for that, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course you have a certain amount of security 
involved, and all of that. 

Mr. Dues. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of the requirements that Civilian Defense 
has put on are so silly it is not even funny, and they have added any- 
thing from 15 to 35 percent to the cost of the building. 

Mr. Duties. I do not know of any such requirements. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact 1 of our subcommittees turned 
down 2 requests for buildings, and said in so many words, “If they 
are going to be built they are to be built without regard to Civil 
Defense specifications.” 

Mr. Mitter. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Rrey. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Mr. Dulles. 

Mr. Duties. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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